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JUNE,  I8r>(;. 


Art.  1. — Modern  J^ninfers'.  Vol.  III.  By  l^uskin,  M.A. 

London:  Hinith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  (m,  Cornliill.  LSo(). 

Mr.  Kiiskiii  lias  deservedly  won  lor  liinisidr  a  plaee  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  writers  upon  the  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There 
is  an  (‘arnestness  and  independence  ab»)ut  him,  which  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  enlists  his  sym])athies  on  the  side 
of  convictions  so  stroni^ly  lelt,  and  so  fearlessly  (‘xpressiMl. 
d'hen  the  (nier^y  and  power  of  his  style,  liis  evident  love  for 
natiin',  his  wondrous  taculty  of  word-painting-  still  fiirtluT 
heiu^hteu  the  charm,  and  increase  the  iiiHueiice  of  his  writings. 
The  inijiress  of  his  mind  has  been  indelibly  stamp('d  u])on  the 
Ai-t-lit(‘i-ature  of  the  day,  and  he  has  already,  in  Jiart,  (dlccted  a 
revolution  in  the  popular  estimate  of  modern,  as  comparc-d  with 
anci(‘nt,  landscape  painters.  Ills  works  are  often,  indc(‘d,  cen¬ 
sured  as  im])ertinent,  or  condemiK'd  as  heretli’al,  but  they  are 
universally  sought  after  and  read,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  con¬ 
tempt  for  time-honourc'd  canons  of  Art,  and  for  the  authority 
of  ^reat  names,  lie  combines,  in  his  own  ])erson,  some  of  the 
highest  cpialities  of  the  literary  man  and  the  artist;  and,  us 
these  have  becui  (‘xert(‘d  in  an  elaborate  attemjit  to  show  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  Italian,  to  that  of  the  modern  Ih-e-Kaidiael- 
ites  and  Turner,  all  Art  has  been  wronti;,  either  from  a  want  of 
sincere  reli<2^ious  feelinj:^,  or  from  the  prt'valence  of  tin*  false 
ideal  theoiy,  which  ])revented  a  humble  and  docile  n-ference  to 
nature,  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  examine  iii'o  the 
r(‘asons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Uuskin,  as  his  justilication  for 
the  sweeping  condemnation  which  he  has  thus  ])ronounccd. 

Tn  spite  of  his  magiiiliceiit  talents  the  author  of  “  Modern 
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Painters”  is  a  stranp^e  compound  ot*  inconsistoneit's  and  ]h'(u- 
liarities.  He  is  constantly  preacliinp^  liumility,  yet  he  is  (d‘  all 
men  the  most  doj^matie,  and  least  tolerant  ot‘ o])])esition  or  con¬ 
tradiction.  He  is  the  p:reatcst  iconoclast  of  our  da  vs,  and  vet 
a  devoted  worshipper  of  idols.  He  can  see  no  heauty  in  (’laude, 
yet  a  media'val  p:rillin  throws  him  into  ra])tures.  Hoinenichino 
and  the  Carracci  are  to  him  “art  weeds,”  but  a  Madonna  hv 


(Hot to  or  An<»elico  is  tlie  embodiment  of  perfect  Art.  Some  of 
the  p;rt‘at(‘st  names  of  modern  days  fare  but  badly  in  his  hands. 
The  works  of  Stanfield,  lb>bt‘rts,  Creswick,  Co]>e,  Herlxrt, 


Maclise,  are  “feeble,”  “flimsy,”  “  im])erfect,”  “coarse,’ 


“  out  of  drawint*:,”  “  tame  and  dead  in  colouring:;”  wliilst  those 


of  Turner,  Millais,  Hunt,  and  licwis  are  “  ineffably  ri^ht  ” 
“  infinitelv  beautiful.”* 


and 


There  arc  some  danp^erous  errors  wliicdi  seem  to  us  to  p(‘rvade 
the  works  of  Mr.  Puskin,  and  whieli  are  particularly  observahle 
in  his  recently  published  volume  ;  and  these  we  shall  now  hrieilv 
indicate,  befort'  proccedinp:  to  a  closer  examination  of  that  work. 
He  a])pears  to  us  always  inclined  to  exapfp^crate  the  influence  of 
the  Fine  Arts  upon  the  wcll-beinpf,  civilization,  and  propress  of 
the  human  race,  viewinp  every  erroneous  o]>inion,  and  i‘very 
false  method  of  practice  in  Art,  as  a  sin  to  bestmady  r(‘])i()bafed, 
rather  than  as  a  mistake  to  be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  He 
])laces  the  successful  ])ainter  u])on  a  level  with  the  preatest 
statesman  or  philosopher  ;  Turner  for  exam])le,  as  tlu'  preat 
master  of  “aspects,”  is  put  u])on  an  equality  with  llacon  the 
preat  master  of  “essences,”  tliouph  one  would  have  thoupht 
that  th(*  mere  statement  of  the  ])roposition,  woidd  hav('  shown 
Mr.  1  luskin  the  absurdity  of  ]dacinp  one,  who  can  oidy  repre¬ 
sent  thinps  as  they  appear,  on  the  same  ])edestal  with  him  who 
knows  them  as  they  are.  He  seems  to  forpet  that  the  Fine  Arts 
are  merely  the  olfsprinp  of  man’s  intense  love  of  the  beaut ifid, 
but  not  1'ssi‘ntial  to  his  existence  or  pros])erity,  and  that 
althouph  they  may  indicate  the  tendencies  of  an  ap(‘,  as  the 
vaiu'  does  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  are  yet  incapable  of 
determininp  its  character,  or  fixinp  its  destinies. 

Ain)tlu*r  error  into  which  Mr.  Jtuskin  has  fallen,  arises  (we 


think)  from  his  attachinp  undue  importance  to  the  influence  of 
relipious  feelinp  in  Art,  and  also,  from  his  not  sufliciently 
attendinp  to  the  true  nature  of  that  feelinp,  upon  which  he  lays 
so  much  stress.  He  measures  the  excellence  of  a  painter 


entirelv  by  the  extent  of  this  sentiment,  denyinp  the  existence 
of  hiph  merit  where  it  is  absent,  and  accordinp  it  when  it  is 


•  Notes  on  some  of  the  Pictures  Exhibited  in  tlie  Rooms  of  the  Roy;d 
Acadeir.y. 
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present,  even  in  s])itc  of  groat  and  manifest  teclinical  deticien- 
eies.  Thus  he  prefers  Angeliet)  to  Raphael,  Arcagna  to  ^liehael 
Angelo,  Giotto  to  Titian,  and  Holman  Hunt  to  all  of  them. 
The  meagre  forms,  hard  colouring,  and  defeet ive  drawing  of  the 
Italian  artists  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  all 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  in  deierence  to  the  presence  of  this 
pc'rvading  religious  feeling.  Many  of  the  old  Spanish  artists 
would  have  been  men  after  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  heart.  Joanes 
freepiently  })repared  himself  lor  a  new  work  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  eucharist ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  pr(‘})aratives,  Luis 
de  Vargas  sometimes  userl  the  dis(;ij)liue  of  the  scourge,  and 
kept  by  his  bedside  a  eoHiii  in  which  he  often  lay  down  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon  death,  yet  even  ^Ir.  Ruskin,  we  think,  would  scarcely 
compare  the  works  of  these  devout  Spaniai'ds  to  those  of  the 
gay  and  courtly  Velasquez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  whose 
])rincipal  occupation  was  ])aintiug  prime's  and  grandees,  and 
who  very  rarely  attemj)ted  a  devotional  picture.  'Fhe  religious 
feeling  may  be  so  strong  as  to  inq)air  or  absorb  the  intellectual 
and  oosthetieail.  No  one  can  dispute  the  existence  of  this  feeding 
among  the  Pui'itans  and  Se'ottish  Covenanters,  ye't  they  liateMl, 
elc'spise'el,  and  de'stroyed  art  ;  anel  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
whe)se  psalms  still  remain  the  highest  anel  noblest  manifestations 
of  eleve)tie)nal  fervour,  Art  was  muedi  le'ss  })e'rlee*tly  elevede)j)e'el 
than  among  the  heathen  Greedcs. 

Rut  there  is  ane)ther  ])oint  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  overlooke'el, 
namely,  the  character  anel  tendency  of  the  religion  pre)fesseel  by 
his  favemrite  ])ainters.  Surely  it  was  a  matter  e)f  semie  import¬ 
ance  that  it  shoidd  be  pure  anel  true,  full  of  love^te)  Ge)el,  and 
peace'  anel  goexl-will  towards  nu'n.  And  ye't  what  was  religion  in 
Italy  in  the  thirte'cnth  anel  fourte'cnth  centuries  ? — the)se  halejyem 
days  which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  fondly  laments,  and  whe)se  lively  and 
ever-])re'se'nt  sense  of  rcligie)n,  he  ee)nstantly  eamtrasts  with  the' 
profanity  and  faithh'ssness  e)f  this  e)ur  moelern  age,  of  whie'h  he 
asserts  “  Tlu're'  never  ye't  was  a  generation  of  me'ii  (savage  e)r 
eivilize'd)  whe>,  taken  as  a  bexly,  sei  wofully  1‘ulfille‘el  the  words, 

‘  having  no  hope,  anel  without  God  in  the  we)rld,  as  tho  j)re*scnt 
eivilize'd  Kure)pejin  race'.’”  Why,  in  the  bejginning  e>f  that 
thirte'e'nth  century,  Louis  of  Frane*e  and  Simon  ele  Montfort  were 
let  le)e)se  by  the  re)pe'upe)n  the  Albigenses  ol‘  the  south  of  I'rance, 
the  me)st  cultivated  race  in  Europe',  and  the  purest  in  religiem  ; 
un])ree'edente‘el  e'lueltie's  were  perpe't rated  ;  thousands  porishe'd 
in  the  battle  fielel,  or  amielst  the  ruins  of  their  burning  towns, 
and  thousanels  more  on  the  scalfold  e)r  at  the  stake';  the  Albi- 
gense's  we're  aline)st  exterminateel,  and  the  })re)grcss  e)f  the  human 
mind  in  freedemi  and  civilization,  which  had  begun  so  auspi- 
cioiislv,  was  thrown  back  for  age's.  Then  as  to  the  religious 
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feeliiip;  of  those  early  Italian  painters,  what  was  it,  after  all, 
hut  a  sentimental  idolatry,  which  lavished  upon  the  Virj^in  aial 
the  Saints,  the  worship  intended  for  (lod  alone.  AVe  are  far  from 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  reli‘>:ious  feelin  to  the 
artist,  or  the  deep  pro])riety  of  his  always  cdierishin;;-  a  loftv 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  vocation,  and  a  reverent  thank¬ 
fulness  to  God  for  the  J^ifts  which  he  has  bestowed,  but  at  tlic 


same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  the  mere  ])resence  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  justifies  or  excuses  technical  deficiencies,  or  that  «rroat  artistic 
excellence  and  deep  religious  feeling  have  any  necessary  con¬ 


nexion. 


Throughout  his  third  volume,  Air.  Riiskin  uniformly  speaks 
of  rules  of  Art  with  the  most  uiupialified  contempt.  “  1  hav(‘ 
always,”  he  tells  us,  found  the  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to, 
rules  so  (iccuratcly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  ])ower  of  the 
painter,  that  1  have  myself  no  doubt,  that  men’s  smallness  may 
b(‘  trigonometrically  estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  tlieir 
work,  they  ]>ay  to  principles,  especially  jirinciph's  of  com]u)si- 
tion.”  At  the  same  time,  he  everywhere  magnifies  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  relying  u])on  the  God-given  inspirations  of  genius — that 
inward  liglit,  granted  only  to  the  truly  great — by  which  tliev 
embody,  in  undying  verse  or  ])ainting,  for  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  future  times,  the  glorious  vishms  semi  by  their 
immortal  eye.  AVlumce  their  visions,  or  how  they  come,  tlnw 
kmov  not  ;  but  there  tlu'v  are,  and  they  can  no  more  helj) 
giving  them  ex])ression  than  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  (*an  lu'lp 
giving  light  and  heat.  And  this  sort  of  greatness  is  unteachabh'; 
no  i‘uh‘s  can  give  it,  no  study  attain  it.  Alost  true;  luit  yet  the 
unlimited  conti'inpt,  thus  expressed  by  Air.  Kuskin  for  all  rules 
ol*  Art,  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to  be  misintei’jireted  by  indolence 
and  conceit.  Alen  of  gt'iiius,  as  a  class,  have  always  b(‘en  the 
hardest  and  the  humblest  workers  ;  their  ca]>a(*ity  for  work 
seeming  almost  to  tbini  a  part  of  their  ins])iration.  If  tlnw 
have  negh'cted  oi*  violated  rules,  it  was  not  until  tlu'V  had 
mastm’i'd  tlumi,  and  understood  mion  what  they  were  founded, 
and  how  fai*  they  ought  to  be  comjilii'd  with,  and  when  broken 
through  with  advantage,  ’fhey,  as  a  class,  have  seldom  lu'cn 
content  to  trust  to  the  glorious  gifts  of  God,  but  have  laboured 
as  if  sti'adiness  and  pi'rsi'verance  had  been  the  otdy  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess.  And  it  is  clear  from  Air.  Kuskin’s Pre-lia])haelitisni,” 
that  he  by  no  means  wishes  to  dissuade,  even  the  greatest 
gi'iiius,  from  diligently  striving  to  make  himself  mast(‘r  of  all 
that  can,  in  any  way,  aid  or  stri'iigthen  his  powers.  Tlnui  he 
states  it,  as  a  broad,  univmsal  truth,  that  no  great  thing  was 
ever  done  by  gri'at  elfoi*t  ;  a  great  thing  can  only  bi'  done  by  a 
great  man,  and  he  does  it  without  effort  ;  and  then  he  goes  on 
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to  say  :  Yot  lot  ino  not  bo  inisuiulorstood,  nor  this  p^roat  truth 
ho  suptH)so(l  anywise  n'solvahlo  into  tlu'  favourite  dop^nia  of 
vounpf  men — that  they  no(‘d  not  work  if  they  liayo  <»‘onius. 
The  tact  IS  that  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready  to 
work  than  other  people,  and  gc‘ts  so  nmeh  more  good  from  the 
work  tliat  he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent 
divinity  in  himself,  that  he  is  very  apt  to  ascribe  all  his  capacity 
to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to  he  what 
he  is,  ‘  If  1  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  1  make  myself 
so  merely  by  labour.’  ” 

Having  thus  noticed  some  defects  in  31  r.  Ituskin’s  able  and 

eloquent  volume,  we  slndl  now  proctH'd  to  ('xamine  it  somewhat 

more  minutely.  We  are  told  that  the  first  and  second  yolumes 
%■ 

of  “  Modern  Painters'’  were  writtcai  in  order  to  check  tin* 
attacks  of  the  critics  upon  Turner,  which  not  only  preyented 
the  ])ublic  from  doing  honour  to  his  genius,  but  also  embitteivd 
the  latter  days  of  the  great  painter  more  dcejdy  than  those  who 
did  not  know  him  intimat(‘ly  could  hav('  siippos(*d  ])ossible. 
’fhe  clu'ck,  however,  was  given  too  late.  Turner  died  soon  after 
th(*  a])pearance  of  the  second  yoliime,  and  the  account  lu'twecui 
him  and  his  countrymen  was  for  ever  elosed.  “  Y/c  could  only 
be  h'ft  to  his  (juiet  death  at  (Telsea — the  sun  upon  his  lace; 
thcj/  to  dispose*  a  h*ngth  of  funeral  through  Ludgate,  and  bury, 
with  threefold  honour,  his  body  in  8t.  J ‘aid’s,  his  ])ictures  in 
Charing  Cross,  and  his  ])urpos('s  in  (’hancery.”  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  be  right  in  thus  lamenting  the'  blindiu'ss  of  the  Hritish 
puhlie  to  the  merits  of  tlu'ir  gri'atest  landsca[)('  painter,  but  he 
is  most  certaiidy  wrong  when  he  says  that  it  seeuns  ordaiiu'd  by 
fate  that  the  world  always  shall  be  blinded  to  the  pn'se'iua*  of  a 
great  spirit  till  the  hour  of  its  departure.  Of  great  ])ainters, 
esp(‘cially,  is  this  assertion  untrue*.  Was  the  age  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Cimabue*,  whe*n  his  picture  e»l‘the  Infant  (’hrist  in  the 
lap  e)f  the  Maelonna,  was  e*arrie‘el  in  pre)e*e*ssie)n,  in  the  mielst  eif 
the  festal  ])om])  anel  rejoicings  eif  the  wlioh*  e*ity,  te>  the  e*hure*h 
e)t  Santa  Maria  Neivella, — te)  that  eif  Ra])ha(‘l,  whose'  life  was  a 
jH*rpetual  trium])h,  anel  whose  eaily  eh'ath  was  be'waileel  alike*  by 
the  artist  of  Rome  anel  by  the  elignitaries  of  the  Papal  e*e)urt, — 
er  te)  that  of  Titian,  he)ne)ureel  by  the  j)re>uel  oligarchy  e)t  V(*nice, 
courte'd  anel  care*sse*d  by  ne)bh*s  anel  ])rine*e*s,  and  to  wheim  the 
greatest  meinarch  e)f  the  age,  thrice  i)ainte*el  by  his  hand,  ele‘clar(*el 
that  ho  liael  thrice  been  maele  immeirtal.  The*  magistrate  s  anel 
citizens  e)f  Seville  waite'el  upe)n  /urbarran  in  a  body,  in  eueler  to 
elissuaele  him  from  leaving  their  e*ity.  \  e*lasepie'z  live-el  Ireun 
his  twenty-fourth  ye*ar  until  his  ele*ath  in  the  sunshine  e)t  re)yal 
fave)ur  ;  Leonarelo  da  Vinci  was  the  favourite  of  Francis  I., 
Holbein  of  Henry  VITT.,  anel  Vandyke  eif  the  unfortunate 
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feeling  of  those  early  Italian  painters,  what  was  it,  after  all 
but  a  sentimental  idolatry,  which  lavished  upon  the  Virgin  uikI 
the  Saints,  the  worship  intended  for  God  alone.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  religious  feeling  to  the 
artist,  or  the  deep  propriety  of  his  always  cherishing  a  loftv 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  vocation,  and  a  reverent  thank¬ 
fulness  to  G(xl  for  the  gifts  which  he  has  bestowed,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  the  mere  presence  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  justifies  or  excuses  technical  deficiencies,  or  that  great  artistic 
excellence  and  deep  religious  feeling  have  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion. 

Throughout  his  third  volume,  Mr.  Ruskin  uniformly  sjxjaks 
of  rules  of  Art  with  the  most  unqualified  contempt.  ‘‘  1  have 
always,’’  he  tells  us,  ‘‘  found  the  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to, 
rules  80  accurately  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  the 
painter,  that  I  have  myself  no  doubt,  that  men’s  smallness  may 
Ix'  trigonometrically  estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  tin  Ir 
work,  they  puy  to  principles,  especially  principles  of  comj)osi- 
tion.”  At  the  same  time,  he  everywhere  magnifies  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  relying  upon  the  God-given  inspirations  of  genius — tliat 
inward  light,  granted  only  to  the  truly  great — by  which  tliey 
emlmdy,  in  undying  verse  or  painting,  for  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  future  times,  the  glorious  visions  seen  by  their 
immortal  eve.  Whence  their  visions,  or  liow  thev  come,  thev 
know  not ;  but  there  they  are,  and  they  can  no  more  help 
giving  them  expression  than  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  can  help 
giving  light  and  heat.  And  this  sort  of  greatness  is  untoachahle ; 
no  rules  can  give  it,  no  study  attain  it.  ^lost  true  :  but  yet  the 
unlimitiHi  contem])t,  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  all  rules 
of  .Vrt,  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  by  indolence 
and  conceit.  Men  of  genius,  as  a  class,  have  always  been  the 
hardest  and  the  humblest  workers  ;  their  capacity  for  work 
seiuning  almost  to  form  a  part  of  their  inspiration.  If  they 
have  neglected  or  violated  rules,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
mastered  them,  and  understood  upon  what  they  were  founded, 
and  how  far  thev  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  when  broken 
through  with  advantage.  They,  as  a  class,  have  seldom  been 
content  to  trust  to  the  glorious  gifts  of  God,  but  have  laboured 
as  if  steadiness  and  perseverance  had  been  the  only  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess.  And  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Ruskiii’s  “  Pre-Ra])haelitism,” 
that  he  bv  no  means  wishes  to  dissuade,  even  the  greatest 
gt'iiius,  from  diligently  striving  to  make  himself  master  ot  all 
that  can,  in  any  way,  aid  or  strengthen  his  powers.  Then  he 
states  it,  as  a  broad,  universal  truth,  that  no  great  thing  was 
ever  done  by  great  effort  ;  a  great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a 
great  man,  and  he  does  it  without  eftbrt ;  and  tlicn  he  goes  on 
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to  say  :  “  Yet  let  me  not  bo  misunderstood,  nor  this  groat  truth 
bo  supposed  anywise  resolvable  into  the  favourite  dogma  of 
voung  men — that  they  not'd  not  work  if  they  have  genius. 
I'hc  fact  is  that  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready  to 
work  than  other  people,  and  gets  so  much  more  good  from  the 
work  that  he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent 
divinity  in  himself,  that  he  is  vei^^  apt  to  ascrilx?  all  his  capacity 
to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to  he  what 
lie  is,  ‘  If  I  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  1  make  myself 
so  merely  by  labour.*  ** 

Having  thus  noticed  some  defects  in  ^Ir.  Ruskin*s  able  and 
eloquent  volume,  we  shall  now  proctH'd  to  examine  it  somewhat 
more  minutely.  We  are  told  that  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  “  Modern  Painters'*  were  written  in  order  to  check  the 
attacks  of  the  critics  upon  Turner,  which  not  only  prevented 
the  public  from  doing  honour  to  his  genius,  but  also  embittered 
the  latter  days  of  the  great  painter  more  deeply  than  those  who 
did  not  know  liim  intimately  could  have  siqqiosed  ])ossible. 
The  check,  however,  was  given  too  late.  Turner  died  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  account  between 
him  and  his  countrymen  was  for  ever  closed.  Jfe  could  only 
be  left  to  his  quiet  death  at  Chelsea — the  sun  upon  his  face  ; 
they  to  dispose  a  length  of  funeral  through  Ludgate,  and  bury, 
with  threefold  honour,  his  body  in  St.  IhiuVs,  his  ])ictures  in 
Charing  Cross,  and  his  purposes  in  Chancery.’*  Mr.  Huskin 
may  be  right  in  thus  lamenting  the  blindness  of  the  British 
public  to  the  merits  of  their  greatest  landscape  painter,  but  he 
is  most  certainly  wrong  wdicn  he  says  that  it  seems  ordained  by 
fate  that  the  world  always  shall  be  blinded  to  the  prt'sence  of  a 
great  sjurit  till  the  hour  of  its  departure.  Of  great  ])ainters, 
especially,  is  this  assertion  untrue.  Was  the  age  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Ciniabue,  when  his  picture  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  the 
lap  of  the  Madonna,  was  carried  in  procession,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festal  pom])  and  rejoicings  of  the  whole  city,  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella, — to  that  of  Raphael,  whose  life  was  a 
j)erj)etual  triumj)h,  and  w  hose  early  death  w  as  In'wuiiled  alike  by 
the  artist  of  Rome  and  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Papal  court, — 
or  to  that  of  Titian,  honoured  by  the  ])roud  oligarchy  of  Venice, 
courted  and  caressed  by  nobles  and  princes,  and  to  whom  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  ago,  thrice  painted  by  his  hand,  declared 
that  he  had  thrice  been  made  immortal.  The  magistrates  and 
citizens  of  Seville  waited  iqion  Zurbarran  in  a  body,  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  leaving  their  city.  Vdasquez  lived  from 
his  twenty-fourth  year  until  his  death  in  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  w^as  the  favourite  of  brancis  I., 
Holbein  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Vandyke  of  the  unfortunate 
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(Charles.  Rubens  was  not  only  the  painter,  but  the  ainbassiidor 
of  kings  anil  princes ;  and  after  his  death,  six  massive  gold 
chains,  with  medallions  attached,  presents  from  royal  and  noble 
pi^rsonages,  were  found  in  his  repositories.  Rut  it  would  be 
alike  easy  and  endless  to  multiply  examples  of  the  incorrectness 
of  Mr.  Raskin’s  sweeping  assertion  of  the  constant  blindness  of 
every  age  to  the  presence  and  the  powers  of  its  men  of  genius  ; 
and,  even  with  regard  to  Turner  himself,  it  does  si'em  soinewhut 
strange  that  he  should  have  amassed  the  largest  fortune  ever 
accumulated  by  a  painter,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  denying  his 
merits  and  blind  to  his  genius. 

The  presimt  volume  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  its 
predecessors  in  the  numerous  and  beautiful  engravings,  chiefly 
after  Mr.  Raskin’s  own  drawings,  which  adorn  and  illustrate  its 
pages.  The  reader  will  find  them  of  great  value,  and  they  have 
evidently  been  prepared  with  the  most  anxious  care  ;  indeed, 
after  experiencing  their  usefulness,  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  same  system  of  pictorial  illustration  had  not  been 
introduced  into  the  earlier  ])arts  of  the  work. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  the  first  volume  of 
“  MiMlerii  Rainters”  treated  of  the  Ideas  of  Truth,  and  was 
(diiefly  occupied  in  inquiring  into  the  various  success  which 
had  attended  different  artists  in  their  endeavours  to  dei)ict  the 
facts  of  nature.  The  second  volume  treated  of  Ideas  of  Reauty 
and  Relation,  and  attempted  to  analyze  the  two  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  which  mainly  seized  such  ideas,  iiamelv,  the 
contemplative  and  imaginative  faculties  ;  and  the  present 
volume  “  will  examine  the  various  success  of  artists,  especially 
of  the  great  landscape  painter,  whose  works  have  been  throughout 
our  principal  subject,  in  addressing  these  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  consider  who  amoiiii:  them  has  conveved  the  noblest 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  touched  the  deepest  sources  of  thought. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  his  third  volume,  the  author 
e.xamines  and  refutes  certain  opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  “grand  style”  of  painting,  cs})ecially 
the  assertion  that  the  faithful  rendering  of  nature  is  an  employ¬ 
ment  in  which  “the  slowest  intellect  is  likely  to  succeed  best; 
and,  at  length,  comes  to  this  conclusion,  “  that  the  difference 
iK'twet'ii  great  and  mean  Art  lies,  not  in  definable  methods  of 
handling,  or  styles  of  representation,  or  choices  of  subjects,  but 
wholly  in  the  nobleness  of  the  end  to  which  the  effort  of  the 
paintiT  is  addressed.  Wo  cannot  say  that  a  painter  is  great 
because  he  paints  boldly,  or  paints  delicately  ;  because  ho 
generalizes,  or  particularizes;  because  he  loves  detail,  or  because 
lie  disdains  it.  He  is  great  if  by  any  of  these  means  he  has 
liiiJ  ojx'ii  noble  truths  or  aroused  noble  emotions.  It  does  not 
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matter  whether  he  paint  the  petal  of  a  rose,  or  the  chasms  of  a 
precipice,  so  that  love  and  admiration  attend  him  as  ho  labours, 
and  wait  for  ever  upon  his  work.  It  doi>s  not  matter  whether 
he  toil  for  months  upon  a  few  inches  of  his  canvas,  or  cover  a 
palace  front  with  colour  in  a  day,  so  only  that  it  be  with  a 
solemn  purpose  that  he  has  fitted  his  heart  with  patience,  or 
urj^ed  his  hand  to  haste.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  ho 
seeks  for  his  subjects  amon^  peasants  or  nobles,  amonj^ 
the  heroic  or  the  simple,  in  courts  or  in  fields,  so  only  that  be 
behold  all  things  with  a  thirst  for  beauty,  and  a  hatred  of 
meanness  and  vice.’’ 

Four  things,  we  are  afterwards  told,  are  requisite  to  entitle  a 
painting  to  take  rank  in  the  truly  great  school  of  Art.  1st.  The 
choice  of  a  noble  subject.  2nd.  liove  of  Ileauty,  /.e.  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  as  much  beauty  as  is  possible  consistently  with  truth. 
3rd.  Sincerity,  i.  e,  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  truth  in  the 
most  perfect  possible  harmony,  and  4th.  Invention,  i.  e,  the 
work  must  not  only  present  grounds  for  noble  emotion,  but 
must  furnish  these  grounds  by  irmKjinaiive  power.  In  low  Art, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginative  clement  is  totally  wanting; 
it  merely  copies  what  is  set  before  it  whether  j)()r trait,  landscape, 
or  still  life.  But  great  Art  is  that  which  “contains  the  greatest 
number  of  the  greatest  ideas”  and  demands  no  less  than  the  sum 
of  all  the  powers  of  man. 

AVliat  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ideas  are  with  regard  to  the  artists  who 
have  best  succeeded  in  this  liighest  walk  of  art,  will  be  clearly 
pe  rceived  by  the  following  quotation  : — 

“The  perfect  union  of  expression,  as  tlie  painter’s  main  purpose, 
with  tlie  full  and  natural  exertion  of  his  pictorial  power  in  the  details 
of  the  work,  is  found  only  in  the  old  Pre-Raphaelite  periods,  and  in 
the  modern  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  In  the  works  of  Giotto,  Angelico, 
Orci  igna,  John  Hellini,  and  one  or  tw'o  more,  these  two  conditions  of 
high  Art  arc  entirely  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  those  days 
enabled  them  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  modern  Pre-Raphaelite 
school  they  are  fulfilled  nearly  to  the  uttermost.  Hunt’s  *  Light  of 
the  World’  is,  J  believe,  the  most  perfect  instance  of  expressional 
purpose  with  technical  power,  which  the  world  has  yet  produced.’’ 

We  fear  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  British  j)ublic, 
with  that  blindness  to  the  presence  of  a  great  spirit  over  which 
Mr.  Ruskiii  laments,  are  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  ot  this 
young  man  before  wliom  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  Titian 
and  Correggio,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  by  our  author  to  a  consideration  of 
the  false  ideals  religious  and  profane.  At  present,  (we  are  told), 
nearly  all  artistical  and  poetical  seeking  alter  the  ideal,  abuses 
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the  imapnation,  by  allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  in  the 
inn)08sible  and  the  untrue ;  whilst  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the 
ideal  is  an  honest  use  of  the  imagination,  giving  full  power  and 
presence  to  the  jx)ssible  and  the  true.  The  difierence  In'tweeii 
these  two  uses  of  the  imagination  constitutes  the  distinction 
between  the  false  and  true  ideal.  In  early  times  Art  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  display  of  religious  facts,  but  soon  religious  facts 
were  employed  for  the  display  of  Art,  and  from  that  moment, 
Art  deterioratcnl.  ‘‘  It  was  passing  from  the  paths  of  life  to  the 
paths  of  death.”  As  long  as  men  sought  for  truth  first,  and 
beauty  secondarily,  all  Art  was  instinctively  religious ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  sought  for  l)eauty  first  and  truth  in  the  second 
place,  they  were  punished  by  losing  sight  of  spiritual  truth 
altogdher,  and  the  profane  schools  of  Art  were  instantly 
developed.  Keligious  Art,  complete  and  sincere,  has  never  yet 
existed,  but  there  is  good  hope  for  the  future.  ‘‘  It  will  exist ; 
nay,  I  Ixdicve  the  era  of  its  birth  has  come,  and  that  those 
bright  Turiierian  images  which  the  European  public  declarid  to 
be  ‘  dotage,’  and  those  calm  l*re-Raphaelite  studies,  which  in 
like  manner,  it  pronounced  ‘  puerility,’  form  the  first  foundation 
that  has  ever  been  laid  for  true  sacred  Art.” 

A  severe  castigation  is  bestowed  upon  the  sensual  tendency  of 
the  nuKlern  ideal,  and  the  vicious  influence  of  statues,  bronzes, 
and  paintings  as  at  present  employed  by  the  upper  circle's  of 
London  and  Laris.  A  dainty  foot  and  well  made  satin  slipper, 
or  a  bosom  only  partially  veiled,  have,  we  are  told,  more  to  do 
with  our  admiration  of  even  the  most  popular  subject,  than  the 
mere  love  of  the  excellence  which  it  may  be  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate.  This  may  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  be  true.  We  do  not 
admire  thick  ancles  or  scraggy  bosoms,  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  draping  the  female  figure  up  to  the  chin.  To  a  rightly  con- 
8titut('d  mind,  the  objects  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  indignation  convey 
no  vicious  inlluence,  and  that  virtue  is  but  little  worth  wliich 
can  only  stand  firm  when  not  exposed  to  temptation.  c  are 
informed,  however,  that  in  all  ages  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  fall  of  nations  has  been  owing  to  their  Art  becoming  capable 
oi\  ministering  delicately  to  the  lower  passions,  and  then  it  is 
stated  “  that  assuredly  an  Egyidian,  Spartan,  or  Nonnan  was 
unexj)osed  to  the  temptation  which  is  continually  offered  by  the 
delicate  painting  and  sculpture  of  modern  days.”  True,  but 
then  they  were  exposed  to  something  much  worse  ;  for,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sculptures  upon  the  propylon  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  the  modern  Art,  wdiich  ^Ir.  Ruskin  censures,  is  purity 
itself;  and  although  the  Spartans  banished  from  their  republic, 
along  with  luxury  all  the  lil)eral  arts,  yet  modesty  and  decency 
were  little  attended  to  among  them,  so  little,  that,  on  certain 
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festivals,  the  young  women  used  to  dance  and  sing  naked  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spartan  youth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
king,  any  man  might  lend  his  wife  to  a  friend  or  borrow  his  in 
return. 

To  tlie  two  chapters  on  the  false,  succeed  three  on  the  true 
ideal.  Things  around  us  consist  of  mixed  good  and  evil :  some 
artists  choose  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  hence  we  call  them 
Purists ;  others  receive  things  as  they  are,  good  and  evil  mixed, 
hence  they  are  termed  Naturalists ;  while  a  third  class,  the 
Sc'iisualists,  prefer  the  evil  to  the  good.  From  this  arises  a 
convenient  division  of  the  true  ideal  into — 1st.  Purist;  2nd. 
Naturalist ;  and  3rd.  Grotesque  Idealism.  Angelico  and  our 
own  Stothard  are  examples  of  the  first ;  the  l*re-Raj)haelites  of 
the  present  day  of  the  second;  while  HolheiiPs  “Dance  of 
Death,”  and  Albert  DureFs  “  Knight  and  Death,”  maybe  cited 
as  instances  of  the  third.  The  greatest  of  these  three  divisions 
of  the  true  ideal  Art  is  the  second,  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  things  simply  as  they  are,  manifesting  its  inventive  power 
by  the  faculty  of  arrangement :  “  That  is  to  say,  accepting  the 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  wrongnesses  in  all  things  that  it  sees,  it 
so  places  and  harmonizes  them,  that  they  form  a  noble  whole, 
in  which  the  imperfection  of  each  part  is  not  only  harmless,  but 
absolutely  essential,  and  yet  in  which  whatever  is  good,  in  each 
several  i)art,  shall  he  completely  displayed.” 

A  most  startling  assertion,  with  regard  to  colouring,  is  made 
by  ^Ir.  Huskin  in  this  part  of  his  work.  Hitherto,  he  says,  it 
has  been  requisite  that  a  nation  should  be  totally  ignorant  of 
rules,  and  lialf  savage  in  order  to  enable  its  artists  to  colour 
well.  Thus  they  colour  by  instinct,  “  in  glorious  ignorance  of  all 
rules,”  as  everybody  did  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteetnh  centuries, 
and  as  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  the  only  colourists  of  the  ])resent 
(lay,  still  do.  Alas  for  our  blindness !  we  had  always  thought 
that  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  Correggio  and  Murillo,  wuth 
their  subtle  and  exquisite  tints,  their  delicate  graduating  and 
blending  of  tones,  their  harmonious  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade,  had  a  little  improved  upon  the  crude  and  hard  colouring 
of  the  early  Italians.  Nay,  we  would  even  have  preferred  the 
colouring  of  Etty’s  “Combat”  to  that  of  a  China  tea-cup  or  an 
India  shawl, 

Mr.  Ruskin  illustrates  his  chapter  on  the  “  Grotesque  Ideal” 
by  a  plate  of  two  grifhns,  one  mediieval,  the  other  classical ;  and 
devotes  several  pages  of  fanciful  and  fantastic  writing  to  the 
tusk  of  proving  the  superiority  of  the  former.  A  griffin  Inniig 
a  composite'  creature  formed  from  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  should 
combine  tlie  most  striking  characteristics  of  both,  and  an  elabo¬ 
rate  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  natural  history  of  these 
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animals,  in  order  to  show  how  entirely  the  mediteval  griffin 
satisfies  the  above  recjuirement,  and  how  utterly  the  classical  one 
falls  short  of  it.  The  pet  mediipval  griffin  is  termed  by  its 
delineator  a  creature  ‘‘  errorless  unquestionable,’’  but  we  do  not 
think  that  many  of  his  readers  will  be  inclined  to  coincide  with 
him  in  this  opinion.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  he  si'cnis 
very  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease,  as  if  the  column  wliich  he 
8uj)ports  were  breaking  his  back,  and  as  if  he  were  clenching  liis 
teetli  to  stifle  a  cry  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and 
self-control  a  mediicval  griffin.  The  whole  soul  of  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  classical  griffin  was,  we  are  informed,  instinct 
with  lies  no  veracity  can  come  “  within  hail  of  him,” 
whereas  the  Lombaidic  workman  was  full  of  a  solemn  purpose, 
in  his  mind’s  eye  plainly  saw  the  beast,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
wrong  in  anything  he  tells  us  about  it.  With  great  deierence 
to  Mr.  Kuskin,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  faithh'ss  and 
jirofane,  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  Ijombardic  workman, 
while  carving  his  griffin  thought  far  more  of  how  much  he  was 
to  get  for  it,  than  of  how  he  was  best  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  grotesque  ideal,  or  make  it  ‘‘  a  profound  exiiression  of  the 
most  ])assionate  symbolism.” 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Finish.” 
Great  fault  is  found  with  the  needless  degree  of  finish  which 
characterizes  all  modern  English  workmanship,  and  which  is, 
in  most  instances,  only  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  ‘‘  polish.”  And 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  censure  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
care  in  smoothing,  sharpening,  and  softening,  our  work  looks 
rough  and  imperfect  when  examined  by  a  good  magniiying 
glass.  “  (iod  alone  can  tinish.”  A  strange  reason  this:  because 
we  cannot  finish  ])eri“ectly,  therefore  we  should  not  attempt  to 
tinish  at  all.  Our  work  is  intended  for  men,  to  be  viewed  by 
human  eyes,  to  be  handled  and  wneldod  by  human  hands;  and  if 
it  satisfies  these  requirements,  what  does  it  matter,  that  it  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  ?  True  finish 
consists  in  the  addition  of  truth  and  the  removal  of  coven- 
tionalism,  and  is  that  which  conveys  most  information  with 
least  inaccuracy.  The  tree-drawing  of  Claude,  Constable,  and 
Turner  are  here  contrasted,  and  the  contrast  illustrated  by 
engravings  very  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two  first, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  last  artist.  Turner’s  word  for 
finishing  a  picture  was  always  “carry  forward.”  His  host 
drawings  are  very  highly  finished,  and  do  not  exceed  eighteen 
inches  by  twelve ;  and  Mr.  Uiiskin  assures  us  that  no  truly  great 
man  can  Ix'  named  who  has  not  finished  to  the  utmost,  so  tar  as 
his  knowledge  and  hand  could  reach.  If,  therefore,  an  artist 
or  a  school,  so  far  as  the  means  at  their  command  extend,  do 
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their  utmost  to  represent  faithfully  what  they  sw,  they  fulfil 
their  mission ;  and  the  Italian  Pre-llaphaelites,  having  done 
this,  deserve  the  highest  praise,  in  spite  of  their  technieal 
deficiencies. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenious  special  pleading  in  favour  of 
Turner  and  depreciation  of  other  artists,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  “  Use  of  Pictures.’’ 

There  are  some  truths  easily  obtained,  which  give  a  deceptive 
resemblance  to  nature  ;  others  only  to  bo  obtained  with  ditlieulty, 
which  cause  no  deception,  but  give  inner  and  deep  resemblance. 
These  two  classes  of  truths  cannot  be  obtained  together ;  choice 
must  be  made  between  them.  The  bad  painter  gives  the  deceptive 
resemblance.  Constable  perceives  in  a  iaiulscape  that  the  grass  is 
wet,  the  meadows  fiat,  and  the  boughs  shady ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
as  much  as,  1  suppose,  might  in  general  be  a|)pr(*hen(led,  between 
them,  by  an  intelligent  fawn  and  a  skylark.  Turner  perceives,  at  a 
glance,  the  whole  sum  of  visible  truth  open  to  human  intelligence.” 

Deception  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  Art ;  with  all  its  finish 
a  picture  should  still  look  unreal ;  it  should  be  suggestive,  not 
deceptive.  The  imagination  demands  something  to  work  upon, 
hence  the  charm  attaching  to  unfinished  sketches  from  nature. 
The  painter  should  dread,  above  all  things,  making  bis  picture 
look  real  or  deceptive,  as  such  a  consummation  would  deprive  it 
of  one  of  its  most  precious  claims  upon  the  heart.  The  slightest 
local  success  of  this  kind,  is  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  charm 
of  a  picture ;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  “  the  difference 
Ixdween  a  noble  and  ignoble  painter  is  in  nothing  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  this, — that  the  first  wishes  to  put  into  his  work 
as  much  truth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  keep  it  looking  /o/real ; 
the  second  wishes  to  get  through  his  work  lazily,  with  as  little 
truth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  make  it  look  real.”  To  the  great 
painter’s  presentation  of  the  truths  of  nature  we  slioidd  bow 
with  all  humility,  accepting  his  interpretation  as  something 
infinitely  better  than  our  own,  viewing  him  as  a  sort  of  high 
priest  of  nature  worthy  to  mediate  between  her  and  us.  To  the 
small  conceited  painter,  indeed,  we  may  well  say.  Stand  aside 
from  between  nature  and  me,  but  with  e(jual  ])roj)riety  may  we 
entreat  the  great  imaginative  painter,  “  Greater  a  million  times 
in  every  faculty  of  soul  than  w  e — come  between  this  nature  and 
me — this  nature  wdiich  is  too  great  and  too  w'ond(*rful  for  me ; 
tiunper  it  for  me,  interpret  it  to  me  ;  let  me  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  ears,  and  have  help  and  strength  from  your 
great  spirit.”  We  have  no  partiality  for  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
and  arc  WTak  enough  to  imagine  that  nature  was  intended  bv 
God  to  be  looked  upon,  enjoyed,  and  communed  with  by  high 
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and  low,  rich  and  poor,  without  dictation,  and  without  assistance. 
Tlic  blue  sky,  the  rolling  clouds,  the  splendour  ol‘  sunset,  the 
soft  blush  of  the  dawn,  the  blue  and  purple  of  distant  moun¬ 
tains,  the  shattercKl  precipice,  the  arrowy  torrent,  tlie  soft  ^^n^eii 
of  fields  and  meadows,  the  solemn  stillness  of  thick  woods,  the 
calm  and  storm  of  ocean  may  surely  all  be  felt  fully  and  det'plv, 
ay,  and  all  the  better,  without  interference  and  withoiit 
interpreter. 

The  seven  chapters  which  succeed  that  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  are  occupied  with  the  examination  of  tlio 
principles  and  schools  of  landscaiR?  painting.  The  final  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  teachers  of  Turner,  and  we  arc  told 
that  the  volumes  M’hich  are  still  to  appear  “  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  he  comiK)scd,  and 
the  asj)ects  of  nature  which  he  was  the  first  to  discern.” 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  landscape  painting  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  A  Spartan,  a  Roman,  or  a  knight  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  woidd  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  men 
who  spmit  their  lives  in  painting  mountains  and  lakes,  broken 
ground  and  masses  of  shattered  stone;  and  ^Ir.  Rusk  in,  there¬ 
fore,  proposes  to  analyze  this  modern  love  for  nature,  and  to 
show  tliat  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  noble  and  useful  feeling. 
With  this  view,  he  examines  the  eiiect  of  landscape — first,  on  tlie 
classical ;  second,  the  mediaeval ;  and  third,  the  modern  mind — 
and  in  prosecuting  his  iilquiry,  he  uses  the  terms  “painter”  and 
“jK)et”  inditlcrentlv,  using  the  landscape  of  literature  as  well 
as  that  of  painting  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  meaning.  There 
is  one  great  distintinction  between  the  landscape  of  classical  and 
mediawal,  as  compared  with  that  of  modern  times,  both  in 
literature  and  painting  ;  the  latter  generally  endc'avours  to 
exjiress  something  which  the  poet  or  artist  imagines  in  the 
lifeless  object,  whilst  the  former  is  content  with  expressing  the 
imaginative  and  actual  qualities  of  external  objects.  Classical 
landscape  now  exists  only  in  the  written  descriptions  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Homer  always  shows  a  dislike  to  moun¬ 
tains  and  rocks,  and  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  fiat  bits.  Ihc 
following  is  given  as  a  spt'cimen  of  his  usual  ideal  of  a  perfect 
landsca})e  :  “  Thev  have  soft  marahy  meadows  near  the  sea,  and 
g(KHl,  rich,  crumbling,  i)loughing  land,  giving  fine  deep  croj)s, 
and  vines  always  giving  fruit;”  then,  “a  ixnt  so  quiet,  that 
they  linve  no  need  of  cables  in  it ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  iH)rt 
a  beautiful  ch'ar  spring  just  under  a  cavcy  and  aqyen  j)Oj)lurf<  all 
round  ity  And  ^Ir.  Ruskin  contrasts  with  it  the  landscape  of 
“  the  blundering,  pseudo-picturesque,  pseudo-classical  minds 
of  Claude  and  the  Renaissance  landscape  painters,  who,  Avholly 
missing  Homer’s  common  sense,  and  equally  incapable  of  I’echng 
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the  quiet  natural  ^race  and  sweetness  of  his  asphodel  meadows, 
tender  aspen  poplars,  or  runninn^  vines,  fastened  on  his 
and  ciirefiy  as  the  only  available  features  of  his  scenery  ;  and 
appointed  the  type  of  ‘classical  landscape*  thenceforward  to 
consist  in  a  hay  of  insipid  sea,  and  a  rock  with  a  hole  throuf^h  it.** 

Mr.  Ruskin  insists  strongly  upon  the  want  of  attention  to 
bt'auty  in  modern  days,  and  de])reciates  the  ])hysical  strength 
and  endurance  of  men  at  present,  compared  with  those  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  mediieval  times.  Here,  too,  we  think  he  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  facts.  The  average  of  life  is  undoubtt'dly 
longer  now,  the  characteristics  of  health  and  disease  are  better 
understood,  and  fooil  and  lodging  are,  in  general,  imjiroved  ; 
while,  in  England  especially,  great  time  and  attention  is 
bt'stowed  upon  athletic  exercises,  and  out-of-door  amusmnents. 
We  fancy  that  Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  who  fell  at  .Waterloo, 
after  killing  some  nine  Frenchmen,  would  have  been  a  match  for 
the  best  of  the  Greek  Paiicratists ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
at  the  Eglinton  tournament,  the  medheval  armour  used  was 
found,  in  almost  every  case,  too  small  for  the  modern  gentlemen 
who  w'ere  to  wear  it. 

^lediaeval  landscape  diHers  from  the  classical  in  many  im¬ 
portant  particulars.  It  agrees  with  it  in  holding  that  flat  lands, 
brooks,  and  groves  of  aspens  are  the  pleasant  tilings  of  the 
earth,  and  in  shrinking  from  rocks  and  mountains  as  places  for 
human  habitation  ;  but  it  prefers  garden  ground  to  ])loughed 
land,  loves  singing  birds  and  fruit-trees,  and  considers  the 
“  ideal**  occupation  of  man  to  bi^  the  eating  of  fruit  and  gather¬ 
ing  of  flowers  in  blooming  gardens,  and  the  riding  out  with 
hawk  on  wrist  over  green  meadows.  Tliree  points  in  this 
change  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice — 1st.  “  Pride  in 
Idleness,**  the  nobility  disdained  agricultural  ])ursuits.  2nd 
“Po(dical  Observance  of  Nature,**  a  Greek  wishing  really  to 
enjoy  himself,  shut  himself  into  a  beautiful  atrium,  with  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  a  society  of  philosophical  or  musical 
friends.  But  a  mediieval  knight  went  into  his  ph'asance,  to 
gather  roses  and  hear  the  birds  sing ;  or  rode  out  liunting  or 
hawking ;  his  evening  feast,  though  riotous  enough  sometimes, 
was  not  the  height  of  his  day *8  enjoyment.  The  third  important 
point  is  the  marked  sense  that  this  hawking  and  apple-eating 
are  not  altogether  right ;  that  there  is  something  else  to  1hi 
done  in  the  world  than  that ;  and  that  the  mountains,  as  opposed 
to  the  pleasant  garden  ground,  arc  pliu'cs  where  that  other 
something  may  best  be  Icarnc^d ;  which  is  evidentlv  a  jiioce  of 
infinite  and  new  respect  for  the  mountains,  and  another  healthy 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  human  heart. 

The  introduction  of  the  sky,  instead  of  the  old  cheqeured 
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background,  is  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  in  the 
the  history  of  Christian  Art.  From  that  moment  the  spirit  of 
Art  becomes  forever  changed,  and  it  thenceforth  proposes  imita¬ 
tion  more  and  more  as  an  end,  until  it  culminates  in  the  Turnerian 
landscape.  Christian  Art  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  throe 
jK'riods —Romanesque  and  Ihirbarie,  up  to  a.  d.  1200;  Mediieval 
1200  to  loOO;  and  Modern  Art,  from  1500  downwaixls.  The 
^lediieval  artists,  although  they  excelled  in  floral  ornament, 
painted  mountains,  rocks,  clouds,  and  water  very  imporfcctlv. 
Roth  Greeks  and  Mediaevals  made  grass  one  of  the  first  elements 
of  lovely  landscape,  as  eminently  fitted  to  deliglit  the  eye,  and  to 
give  joy  and  repose.  1  lantc’s  description  of  rocks  is  very  meagre 
and  poor  in  point  of  colour,  lie  views  them  merely  as  things 
to  be  conquered,  and  characterizes  them  as  ‘‘  monstrous,” 
steep,*’  “  malignant.”  No  pleasant  idea,  as  connected  with 
them,  seems  ever  for  a  moment  to  enter  his  mind.  Dante  also 
hated  clouds  ;  his  sky  pieces  arc  always  full  of  pure,  pale  liglit — 
the  characteristic  of  a  fine  day  in  Italy  ;  and  the  gluttons  in  his 
Inferno  ”  are  punished  by  a  perpetuity  of  brightened  weather. 

Mr.  Ruskin  examines  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  modem 
landscape  at  considerable  length,  both  as  exhibited  in  pictun^s, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Scott.  The  “  service  of  clouds,”  he  thinks, 
would  be  the  best  and  most  characteristic  name  for  modern 
landscape.  It  is  marked  by  a  love  of  liberty,  of  the  green 
fields  and  fresh  air,  of  wild  mountains,  blue  distances  and 
craggy  foregrounds,  and  with  this  sentiment  no  fear  is  mingled, 
as  was  the  case  in  ^ledincval  Art  :  “  our  modern  society,  in 
gi'iieral,  go  to  the  mountains  not  to  fast  but  to  feast,  and  leave 
their  glaciers  covered  with  chicken-bones  and  egg-shells.” 
Resides  all  this  there  is  a  general  profanity  of  temper,  an 
absence  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  any  deity  in  nature,  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  deny  the  sacred  element  of  C(dour,  and  make 
our  boast  in  blackness.  The  Medheval  times  were  ages  of  gold; 
ours  are  ages  of  umber.  Their  gold  was  dashed  with  blood, 
but  ours  is  sprinkled  with  dust.  There  life  was  inwoven  with 
white  and  purple ;  ours  is  one  seamless  stuff  of  brown.  In 
politics,  religion  is  now  a  name  ;  in  Art,  an  hypocrisy  or  aflecta- 
tion.  Our  hearts  are  dark  from  want  of  faith;  we  arc  ^‘without 
ho])e  and  without  God  in  the  world.”  St'rious  charges  these, 
esj)eeially  if  true;  and  if  false,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  self-sufliciency  of  him  wdio  makes  them  ?  Are  wc 
worse  than  those  ages  when  wave  after  wave  of  conquest,  un¬ 
sparing,  pitiless,  desolating,  poured  from  the  North  against  the 
tottering  and  profligate  empire  of  Rome, — when  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Vandals  devastated  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, — when  the 
arts  and  sc  iences  expired  under  the  iron  grasp  of  barbarism, — 
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and  when  IiIockI  cried  to  heaven  for  ven^ance  from  a  thousand 
battle  holds?  Are  we  worse  than  those  proud,  iron-handed, 
Mediieval  barons,  who  held  it  a  diso^race  to  be  able  to  write, 
but  none  to  commit  robbery  and  murder,  and  who  had  just 
faith  enoii£!:h  to  make  them  the  dupes  and  tools  of  a  designing 
and  unscrupulous  priesthood  ?  Are  wo  worse  than  the  age  of 
the  French  Ee volution,  when,  in  the  mightiest  nation  of  Kurojie, 
the  worship  of  God  was  publicly  proscribed,  and  the  goddess  of 
reason  enthroned  in  Ilis  temples  ? 

We  hope  not.  The  badness  of  the  times,  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age,  is  a  complaint  worn  almost  threadbare,  though  few' 
alarmists  have  raised  such  an  outcry  as  ^Ir.  lluskin.  We 
wonder  how,  wdth  these  views,  he  can  endure  existence  in  the 
midst  of  modern  English  society,  and  we  are  surprised  that  he 
docs  not  at  once  break  through  its  fetters,  and  export  himself 
with  a  cargo  of  modern  Pre-Raphaelites,  to  those  happy  regions 
of  Hindostan  and  China,  where,  although  they  worship  idols, 
burn  wddow's,  and  expose  children,  they  yet  colour  by  instinct 

in  glorious  ignorance  of  all  rules,’^  and  uncontaminated  by 
the  sensuality  and  faithlessness  of  civilized  European  society. 

^Ir.  Ruskin  regards  Scott  and  Turner  as  the  types  of  their 
age  in  word  and  work,  but  the  latter  of  the  greater  importance 
in  illustrating  the  mind  of  the  age.  One  cliaracteristic  which 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  these  two  great  men,  above  others 
of  their  time,  is  their  unfeigned  humility.  Scott  is  never  found 
prating  about  the  dignity  of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  that 
of  painting.  Both  did  their  work  w  ith  consummate  case  and 
mastery.  They  both  belonged  to  the  class  of  ‘‘seers,*’  a  greater 
race  than  the  “thinkers”  of  wdiom,  one  division,  “mctajdiysicians 
and  ])hilosophers,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  troubles  the 
world  has  got  to  deal  with.”  The  excellence  of  Scott’s  w'ork  is 
said  to  be  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  sketched  Irom  present 
nature.  Ilis  familiar  life  is  inimitable.  “  But  his  romance 
and  antiquarianism,  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all  false, 
and  he  knows  them  to  bo  false!  ”  Wo  suspect  that  scarcely  any 
reader  of  “  Ivanhoe,”  by  far  the  noblest  romance  of  chivalry 
ever  written,  will  bo  inclined  to  agree  in  this  judgment.  Mr. 
Ruskin  talks  a  great  deal  of  fanciful  nonsense  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Scott’s  being  faithless,  absorbed  in  the  ages  of  the  jiast, 
ignorant  of  Art,  light,  careless,  unearnest,  and  yet  eminently 
sorrowful,  because  these  were  the  characteristics  of  his  age ;  and 
he,  as  the  representative  man  of  that  age,  must  necessarily  par¬ 
take  of  these  qualites.  Scott  looks  at  and  loves  nature  for  her 
own  sake,  submits  his  own  humanity  to  the  power  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  paints  faithfully  what  he  soes,  without  intruding  any 
thought  of  himself ;  and  this  unselfishness  and  humility  make 
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his  enjoyment  of  nature  greater  than  that  of  any  other  poi't 
All  the  rest — lljTon,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Shelley — carry  their 
sorrows  to  her,  and  begin  maundering  in  her  ears  about  tlieir 
own  affairs.  Scott’s  landscajx's  often  contain  an  exquisite  chord 
of  colour,  and  his  love  of  rocks,  and  true  understanding  of  tlieir 
aspects  and  characters,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  Dante’s  hatnd 
and  misunderstanding  of  them. 

Having  thus  examined  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  modern  landscape,  Hr.  Ruskin  next  proceeds  to  consider  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  love  of  nature,  the  feeling  of  joy,  and  freshness,  and  beauty 
in  her  varied  respects  is  most  intense  in  youth,  and  loses  some¬ 
thing  of  its  fervour  as  the  reflective  and  practical  jiowcrs 
become  develo|K}d,  and  as  the  cares  of  the  world  grow  upon  us. 
ThLs  he  tells  us  was  tho  case  with  himself.  One  thing  (leserves 
especially  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  love  of  nature, 
that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  evil  jiassions,  absolutely 
opposed  to  care,  envy,  hatred,  and  moroseness;  and,  although 
its  absence  may  not  be  suflicient  to  condemn  a  character,  vet  its 
presence  is  an  invariable  sign  of  goodness  of  heart,  and  justness 
of  moral  perception,  though  by  no  means  of  moral  practice ;  and 
in  ])roportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  felt  will  prohahh/  be 
the  degree  in  which  all  nobleness  and  beauty  of  character  will 
also  be  felt,  whilst  its  original  absence  from  the  mind  argues  a 
dis])osition,  in  many  respects,  hard,  worldly,  and  degraded. 

Many  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  much  surprised  at  the 
classitication  of  great  writers  to  be  found  in  this  chaptc'r,  and 
in  many  other  places  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  volume ;  indeed,  his 
literary  judgments  are  often  quite  as  singular  and  sweeping  as 
those  which  he  pronounces  upon  painters  and  painting.  He 
gives  a  list  of  great  authors  in  o])positc  columns ;  the  tirst 
column  containing  those  in  whom  the  love  of  nature  is  subor¬ 
dinate,  and  the  second  those  in  whom  it  is  intense ;  and  we 
are  desired  to  observe  that  tho  names  in  the  latter  are  not  of 
the  iirst  order  of  intellect.  Yet  among  the  names,  thus  slight¬ 
ingly  spoken  of,  are  those  of  Rums,  our  first  lyric  poi't,  iind  of 
Ryron,  distinguished  alike  for  intense  and  passionate  energy, 
and  singular  felicity  of  diction,  and  who  is  more  read  and 
admired  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  any  of  our  poets 
except  Shaksiiere ;  and  we  also  gather  fi'om  the  paragraj)h 
which  immediately  follows  these  two  lists,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  con- 
siders  Tennyson  to  be  a  greater  poet  than  either  Rums  or 
Ryron.  Rut  this  does  not  at  all  astonish  us,  as,  in  another 
])lace,  he  puts  Plato  and  Helps  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  and 
declares  that  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  are  utterly  incaj)ablc  of 
conceiving  a  human  soul  with  any  degree  of  nobleness  what- 
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ever,  that  all  their  heroes  are  but  boasts  with  hiiiunn  intellect, 
and  that  every  sentence  manifests  the  delight  wliieh  the  writers 
take  in  mere  tilth  and  fraud,  and  their  “  unmitigated  foulness 
and  cruelty  of  heart.” 

AVe  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  propriety  of  hav¬ 
ing  drawing  systematically  taught  to  every  child  as  an  essential 
brancli  of  elementary  education  ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  coincide 
with  him  in  the  view  he  takes  of  its  imj>ortance,  as  compared 
with  writing,  nor  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces  upon  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  its  j)resent 
teachers.  Drawing,  he  tells  us,  is  of  more  real  im|K)rtan(*e  to  the 
human  race  than  WTiting,  “b('cause  people  can  hardly  draw' 
any  tiling  without  being  of  some  use  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  and  can  hardly  write  anything  without  w'asting  their 
ow  n  time  and  that  of  otlicrs.” 

The  authority  of  scripture  is  cited  by  our  author  as  a  tinal 
and  unansw'crable  argument  for  the  propriety  of  cherishing  a 
love  of  nature.  Of  two  individuals,  in  other  respects  alike,  he 
who  loves  nature  most,  will  g(‘nerally  be  found  to  have  the 
strongest  faith  in  God.  Ilis  nature- worship  lirings  w'ith  it  a 
strong  sense  of  tlie  jiresence  and  pow'er  of  a  great  spirit.  In 
the  Rildc  the  mind  of  man  is  often  directed  by  God  liimself  to 
an  attentive  observance  of  his  w'orks,  ‘‘ and  the  entire  contents  of 
the  books  of  Job,  and  of  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Alount,  will  be 
found  resolvable  into  these  three  requirements  from  all  men, — 
tliat  they  should  act  rightly,  hope  for  lieaven,  and  w'atch  God’s 
w'onders  and  works  in  the  earth ;  the  right  conduct  being 
always  summed  up  under  the  three  heads  of  junficOj  mercy ^  and 
truths  and  no  mention  of  any  doctrinal  point  wdiatsoever  occur- 
ing  in  cither  piece  of  divine  teacliing.” 

A  tierce  attack  is  made  upon  our  modern  system  of  rail¬ 
roads,  electric  telegraphs,  and  mechanical  inventions  gimerally 
for  sinqdifying  labour,  and  increasing  the  power  of  production, 
as  tilings  utterly  useless  lor  any  great  or  noble  purpose'. 

To  w  atch  the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw'  haid 
breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  pray, — these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy  ; 
they  have  ahvays  had  the  power  of  doing  these,  they  never  wiJl 
have  power  to  do  more.  The  world’s  prosperity  or  adversity 
depends  upon  our  knowing  and  teaching  these  few'  things ;  but 
ujx>n  iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or  steam,  in  nowise.”  AV(? 
are  not  prepared  to  go  quite  this  length  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  but 
one  thing  w  e  do  like  and  admire  in  his  spirit — he  has  evidently  no 
sympathy  w'ith  the  Alanchester  school  of  politicians,  who  mea¬ 
sure  the  prosperity  of  their  country  by  the  price  of  cottons  and 
calicoes,  and  w'ho  would  barter  her  honour  for  a  better  market 
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We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  interesting  chapter  devoted  bv  our 
author  to  “  the  teachers  of  Turner/’  further  than  to  note,  that 
it  is  there  stated,  that  it  took  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  <»Teut 
painter’s  life  to  recover  from  the  edects  of  having  originally 
sutlered  under  the  instruction  of  the  Royal  A(‘ademv — that  he 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  landscape  of  the  Venetians, 
especially  from  that  of  Titian — that  he  also  gained  soinetliiin** 
from  Cuyp  and  Rembrandt,  whilst  Vandevelde  and  Claude  exor¬ 
cised  a  pernicious  influence  over  him,  the  latter  cspeeiallv,  to 
whose  evil  example  are  to  be  traced  some  of  the  feeblest  and 
worst  (b’awings  in  the  “  Liber  Studioriim.” 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work,  Mr.  Ruskin  adverts  to 
the  war  with  Russia,  now  happily  at  an  end,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever,  either  of  its 
justice  or  necessity.  He  pays  a  most  eloquent  and  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  brave — shows  that  this 
war,  while  productive  of  much  misery  and  suffering,  has 
discovered,  and,  in  part,  remedied  many  defects  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  institutions,  which  must  have  brought  slow  ruin  in  iK'ace, 
and  strenuously  insists  uj)on  the  vast  importance  of  France  and 
England  consenting  to  forego  all  petty  jealousies,  and  sellish 
interests,  and  determining  to  maintain  a  steady  and  fraternal 
union. 


Those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writings  will  be 
prepared  to  find,  in  the  present  volume,  many  eloquent  and 
glowing  descrii)tions  of  natural  scenery,  similar  to  those  which 
distinguished  liis  former  works ;  and  they  will  not  be  disap- 
j)ointtKl.  His  exquisite  picture  of  the  sad  and  desolate  Cani- 
j)agna  of  Rome,  in  a  former  part  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  and  that. 


in  the  “Sc'ven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  of  an  evening  si)ent  among 
masses  of  pine  forest  that  skirt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above  the 


village  of  Cham]>agnole,  In  the  Jura,  may  be  paralleled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  several  passages  in  the  present  volume.  Our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  quote  a  single  example,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude  our  notice. 


‘‘  The  fields !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  suinnier 
is  in  them, — the  walks  by  silent  scented  paths, — the  rests  in  noon¬ 
day  heat, — the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — the  power  of  all  shepherd 
life  and  meditation, — the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world,  falling  in 
emerald  streaks,  and  failing  in  soft  blue  shadows,  where  else  it 
would  have  struck  upon  the  dark  mould,  or  scorching  dust, — 
pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks, — soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lowly 
lulls, — thymy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted 
sea, — crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening 
warmth  of  glowing  sunshine,  dinted  by  happy  feet,  and  softening  m 
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their  fall  the  sound  of  loving  voices ;  all  those  are  summed  in  those 
simple  words,  and  these  are  not  all.  We  may  not  measure  to  the 
full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift  in  our  own  land ;  though  still,  as 
we  think  of  it  longer,  the  iiitinite  of  that  meadow  sweetness,  Hhak- 
spere’s  peculiar  joy,  would  open  on  us  more  and  more,  yet  wo  have 
it  but  in  part.  Go  out,  in  the  spring  time,  among  the  meadows 
that  slope  from  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  their 
lower  mountains.  There,  mingled  with  the  taller  gentians  and  tlie 
white  narcissus,  the  grass  grows  deep  and  free  ;  and  as  you  follow 
the  winding,  mountain-paths,  beneath  arching  boughs  all  veiled 
and  dim  with  blossom, — ])aths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  the 
green  banks  and  mounds,  sweeping  down,  in  scented  undulation 
steep  to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  and  there  with  new  mown 
heaps,  filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness, — look  up  towards 
the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting  green,  roll  silently 
into  their  long  inlets  among  the  shadows  of  the  pines ;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  at  last  know  the  meaning  of  those  (piiet  words  of  the 
147th  Psalm,  ‘  lie  inaketh  grass  to  grow  uj)on  the  mountains.”* 


Art.  II. — Ti/pical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  By  Rev. 

James  M‘Cosh,  LL.JJ.,  and  George  Dickie,  A.M.,  M.D. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  universe  was  created, 
and,  tliercfore,  that  there  is  a  Creator.  We  miglit  pi*rhaps 
conclude  that  fresh  evidences  concerning  the  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Almighty  as  discovered  injtlie  >vorks  of  llis  hand 
were  no  longer  needed,  because  w’e  possess  enough  to  convince 
and  satisfy  ourselves  that  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  liavc 
our  being.  We  feel,  as  well  as  infer,  that  there  is  a  God,  even 
our  own  God,  besides  whom  there  can  be  no  other.  This  felt 
laith  is  the  foundation  and  fountain-head  of  all  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  Believing  in  the  Omnipotent  as  necessarily  both 
infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  benevolent,  w^e  cannot  exj)ect  to 
find  anything  in  any  of  the  w'orlds  He  spake  into  being  which, 
rightly  understood,  shall  not  evince  the  wisdom  and  the  love 
which  express  in  acts  and  deeds  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Perfect  One.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  scientific 
research  should  be  always  unfolding  more  and  more  proofs  that 
material  and  mental  creation  is,  in  every  discoverable  part  of*  it, 
consistent  w'ith  the  best  ideas  we  can  obtain  of  the  Creator. 
All  existence  is  His  witness ;  and  reason  and  faith  would  be 
confounded  for  ever  if  it  wxre  not  so. 

“  Full  oft,  alas  t 

Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more.” — Cowper, 
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This  is  true  only  of  the  thoughtless,  and  ver\'  learned  persons 
are  often  of  that  class,  for  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  mere 
matters  of  memory,  is  not  thought  nor  science.  Science 
thought  out,  always  recognizes  the  method  of  tlic  creative 
mind  in  what  it  discerns,  and  the  bc‘st  preparation  for  scieiu'e  is 
a  strong,  clear  faith  in  God  as  revealed,  llelievers  in  revelation 
have  an  advantage  over  all  other  philosophers,  for  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  and,  so  to  say,  they  perceive  a  sufficient  cause  and  reason 
for  everything,  because  they  arc  instructed  concerning  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  an  end.  They  know  by  whom  and  for  whom  all 
things  were  created.  They  know  that  the  Divinity  is,  and 
always  has  been,  going  forth  in  power,  purpose,  and  pre  sence, 
in  union  with  humanity.  ITie  delights  of  eternal  Wisdom 
were  and  are  with  the  sons  of  men.  Believers  in  that  wisdom 
iK'lievc  also  that  this  department  of  the  Father’s  dwelling-place, 
called  the  earth,  was  arranged  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and 
that  at  no  very  vast  distance  of  time  back.  They  believe  that 
Wisdom  rejoiced  in  the  habitation  which  AVisdoin  had  formed 
tor  man  (Prov.  viii.  81),  because  of  delight  in  man,  who  is  the 
re])resentative  of  the  (iodhead  bodily,  and  the  end  of  whose 
being  is  to  be  in  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  heaven  in 
spirit  and  pur|iose.  They  believe  that  man  was  endowed  with 
faculties  in  kei'ping  with  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  with  the 
attributes  of  his  Maker,  lienee  they  also  believe  that  by  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  obedient Iv,  he  was  intended  and 
enabh‘d  to  improve  his  position,  and  to  enlarge  his  intimacy 
with  created  things,  that  is  with  all  that  manifests  the  divine 
nature  in  outward  operation  and  inward  conviction.  They 
believe  that  man  was  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  God,  alike  in 
relation  to  whatever  is  required  for  the  uses  of  the  body  and  the 
hap})y  employment  of  the  mind  and  affections.  It  is  incontro- 
vertildy  true  that  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  set  this  earth  in 
order  and  furnished  it,  as  we  know  it  is  furnished,  with  a 
specitic  purjK)se.  And  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  contradiction  tlmt 
man’s  mind  and  body  are  especially  })rovided  for  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  this  earth.  ^lan,  indc'cd,  is 
the  only  intelligent  creature  placed  on  this  planet,  and  the 
specitic  purjK)se  of  his  ix)sition  here  is  by  all  reflecting  j)ersons 
felt  to  bo  that  he  might  understand  his  relation  to  the  general 
plan  of  creation  as  here  seen,  and  learn  by  what  is  addressed  to 
his  conscience  and  his  reason  to  act  in  coincidence  and  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  intention  and  meaning  of  his  Maker.  In  short, 
man  was  to  understand  those  material  and  those  moral  laws 
according  to  which  all  existence  is  constituted  in  relation  to 
himself  as  man,  and  bv  this  intelligent  appreciation  of  divine 
thought  and  deed  to  fulfil  his  being.  Tlic  first  man,  we  believe. 
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saw  the  iiioanings  of  all  things  within  tlie  sphere  of  his  senses  and 
tliouglit.  He  saw  the  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom  of  (lod  in  all  that 
could  be  seen.  So  to  see  w’as  the  prerogative  of  his  nndimmed 
reason.  To  will  and  to  work  with  this  insight  into  the  divine 
j)laii  and  purpose  in  each  individual  thing  and  cireiiinstanco 
was  innocence  and  happiness.  The  body  and  the  mind  wore 
then  ill  keeping  with  the  divine  method  as  evinced  in  all  that 
related  to  mind  and  body.  The  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge  grew  together  in  Eden’s  paradise.  But  not  so  now. 
Men  gather  knowledge  and  forget  the  true  life  ;  but  wdio  shall 
tell  the  danger  of  knowledge  w'ithoiit  a  life  conformable  to 
intelligence?  To  know'  all  that  God  hath  wrought  and  not  to 
live  on  God  by  love  is  nothing  but  death. — There  is  no  real  joy 
in  such  existence  ;  it  is  only  a  sustained  exclusion  from  the 
life  that  is  the  proper  light  of  men. 

The  means  of  sustaining  life  and  the  means  of  enjoying  life 
w'cre  created  together,  and  were  alike  to  Ix'  cultivated  by  man. 
They  sprang  side  by  side  from  the  ground  that  man  was  to  till. 
That  ground  w  as  composed  and  watered  on  purpose  to  be  tilh'd. 
But  tilling  implies  intelligence,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  to  be  cultivated,  and  a  knowdedge  of  the 
appliances  best  suited  to  their  full  development  and  service. 
“  Out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree 
good  for  food,  and  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight.”  (tien.  ii. 
11.)  The  discerning,  delighting  faculty,  and  the  appropriating, 
assimilating  powTr,  WT're  alike  provided  for,  and  man  was  to 
strengthen  his  heart  with  enjoyment  as  w  ell  as  wn*th  bread.  But 
while  good  and  evil  w'ere  both  necessarily  connected  with  man’s 
earthly  knowdedge,  his  faith  and  his  love  WTre  tried  by  w  hatever 
w'as  brought  to  his  knowdedge,  or  suggested  to  his  mind,  irre¬ 
spective  of  positive,  active  obedience  to  the  known  w  ill  of  God. 
If  knowdedge,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge, 
was  temptation  to  man  in  his  innocence,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
now' !  But  knowdedge  is  in  itself  good,  for  wdiat  can  we  really 
know'  but  w  hat  God  has  done  ?  What  He  has  done  is  truth  ;  and 
to  know'  the  truth  is  good  and  safe,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
truth  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth-maker.  B(‘ware,  O  man  ! 
delight  in  intelligence  w'ithout  love  to  God  is  condemnation  ! 
It  is  guilt  and  damage,  because  it  is  neglect  and  forgettulness 
of  God’s  special  intention.  That  is  His  goodmvss  towards  thee, 
in  whatever  thou  canst  receive  and  enjoy. 

Tliese  observations  are  not  beside  our  purpose  in  reviewing 
the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  since  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  that  work  is  to  show  by  arguments  founded 
on  facts  that  the  universe  is  constituted  on  two  grand  principles, 
the  one  the  principle  of  order,  and  the  other  the  principle  of 
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special  adaptation.  These  pniicij)les  are  the  characteristics  of 
intelligence,  and  addressed  to  intelligence.  They  have  moral 
and  spiritual  force  and  meaning.  They  as  plainly  speak  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  man  as  the  law  written  by  the  tiiigcr 
of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone.  They  say  God  loves  Ilis  crea¬ 
tures,  and  therefore  we  should  love  Him  and  them,  ^lan  did 
always  understand,  where  he  had  understanding  enough  left  to 
see  and  infer,  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  God,  that  is,  bv 
the  Good  One  ;  and  man  could  understand  that  because  order 
and  special  adaptation  are  impressed  upon  every  part  of  the 
material  world,  and  manifested  from  day  to  day  in  the  provi¬ 
dences  that  operate  upon  all  things  and  beings  in  coincidence 
with  the  laws  alike  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  those  of  general  order  and  particular  ends.  There 
is  consistency  in  the  divine  work  because  it  is  divine,  and  beintr 
consistent  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  part,  with  relation  to  the 
well-b(‘ing  of  sentient  and  intelligent  creatures,  the  very  con¬ 
sistency  itself  is  a  universal  proof  of  universal  lienevolcnce. 
In  short,  the  goodness,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  God 
are  visibly  one,  and,  therefore,  as  St.  Paul  says,  men  are 
witliout  excuse  if  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  to  worship  Him  as  God  ;  neither  arc  tliaukful. 

When  man  lost  sight  of  the  divine  end  in  his  own  existence, 
as  the  head  of  earthly  creatures,  he  sinned  and  began  to  die. 
The  joy  of  walking  and  working  with  the  Creator  was  lost  in 
the  desire  to  stand  in  knowledge  alone,  and  man’s  sin,  suffering, 
and  death  are  associated  with  the  forgetfulness  of  the  union 
between  knowledge,  joy,  love,  and  duty  still. 

We  suppose  that  Adam  understood  the  significance  of  every 
fonn  presented  to  his  mind’s  eye,  he  discerned  the  special  end 
or  use  in  everythiim,  the  desimi  of  every  living:  being  was  per- 
ceived  in  relation  to  the  life  of  that  being  ;  hence  he  denominated 
each  according  to  its  nature,  with  an  intuitive  intelligence  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  aequirerl  science.  A  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
and  ends  contained  in  the  works  of  creation  are  as  desirable  now 
as  at  the  beginning.  Christian  doctrine  and  principle  guide  us 
to  the  recovery  of  all  true  science.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the 
faithful  Creator  is  always  connected  with  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  what  God  has  designed,  and  done,  and  indicated  m  the  mani¬ 
fold  works  of  Ilis  hand.  And  in  Christ  we  find  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  for  He  refers  us  alike  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  deeds  of  His  power  and  love.  It  is  to  derogate  from  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  not  to 
iKdievo  that  all  true  philosophy  belongs  to  Christianity.  Ihe 
love  of  Christ  is  the  love  of  wisdom — the  wisdom  that  uses 
knowledge.  To  love  perfect  wisdom  is  to  love  every  kind  of 
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wisdom.  All  tnith  is  the  work  and  property  of  our  Lord.  As 
without  Him  was  not  anythinp;  made  that  was  made”  we 
expect  to  tind  every  part  of  creation  in  keeping  and  coiTesjxm- 
dence  with  that  tinished  work  by  which  the  Almij^hty  reconciles 
the  world,  with  all  the  evils  in  it,  to  Himself;  for  He  proves 
His  almi«:htiness  by  reconcilinp;  all  that  is  appointed  and  all 
that  is  permitted,  however  seemingly  contrary  and  op^H^sitc,  at 
once  to  the  perfection  of  His  love  Jind  the  perfection  of  His 
j)()wer.  Hence  the  hojie  of  the  Christian  is  a  good  hope,  based 
on  God.  The  more  we  learn  of  what  Omnipotence  has  actually 
wrought,  the  more  conspicuous  becomes  tlie  congruity  of  things. 
AVe  behold  more  and  more  of  the  plan  on  which  all  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  our  reason  confirms  our  faith,  and  refers  us  onwards 
for  the  full  develojnnent  of  existing  laws  and  the  events  of 
providence  to  a  period  which  nature  in  its  degree,  as  well  as 
revelation  in  its  fulness,  indicates  as  the  period  of  consummation, 
when  the  soul’s  vast  desires  shall  be  satisfied,  and  her  faculties 
fully  occupied  in  the  completion  of  the  jmrpose  for  which  man 
was  created — even  to  know  God  at  one  with  all  in  heaven  and 
one  earth.  To  know  even  as  we  are  known,  is  to  know  ourselves 
reconciled  with  (jod  and  all  existence. 

‘‘  Of  systems  possible  if  ’tis  confest 
That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

AVliere  all  must  fall  or  not  colicrent  be, 

And  all  that  rises  rise  in  due  degree, — 

Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  ’tis  plain 

There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man.” — Pope. 

Alan,  the  summit  of  creation  as  far  as  man  knows  it,  requires 
the  manifestation  of  his  headship  in  a  manner  beyond  whatever 
he  has  yet  exjierienced.  He  is  not  now  in  his  pro]H‘r  place. 
Su])posing  his  spirit  perfectly  conformable  to  the  holiness  of  the 
divine  nature,  man  could  not  feel  at  home  in  a  world  like  this. 
Alan  in  that  state  would  need  a  world  constituted  in  accordance 
with  what  his  paradisiacal  state  perhaps  only  tyj)ified.  Receiv¬ 
ing  the  testimony  and  the  promises  of  Holy  Writ,  he  looks  for 
a  world  without  sin  and  death,  and  he  expects  to  reign  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Creator,  who  is  also  the  Saviour. 

Now  the  publication  of  a  work  like  this  on  **  Typical  Forms 
and  Special  Ends,”  will  demonstrate  to  many  minds  that 
Creation  and  Salvation  are  the  consistent  acts  of  One  Alind. 
All  truth  strengthens  our  holy  faith,  and  induces  the  believer 
to  look  more  earnestly  to  the  end,  and  more  earnestly  to  hasten 
in  spirit  forward  to'  the  day  when  Jle  shall  reign  whose  right  it 
is.  Nature  has  a  promise  in  every  line  to  be  fulfilled  only  when 
the  prophesied  redemption  is  consummated. 
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Dr.  M‘Cosh  and  Dr.  Dickie  are  competent  to  the  grand  task 
they  have  set  themselves.  They  have  opened  up  new  modes  ol* 
research,  observation,  and  application,  which  other  Christian 
philosophers  will  do  well  to  follow'  out  still  further.  The  whole 
universe  so  far  as  it  is  within  reach  of  man’s  faculties  is  the 
sphere  of  the  inquiry ;  and  the  glory  of  God  is  the  reward  of 
those  who  in  truth  and  love  diligently  search  into  the  method 
and  meaning  of  the  divine  procedure.  The  w'ay  of  wisdom  is 
pleasantness,  and  the  end  fulness  of  joy  at  God’s  right  hand. 

That  all  the  materials  of  the  earth  are  intended  to  administer 
to  the  support  of  life,  and  ultimately  to  the  development  of 
mind,  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  life,  is  itself  a  reason  why 
every  arrangement  of  matter  should  have  relation  to  some 
typical  form,  as  w'ell  as  to  some  special  end.  Their  absence 
would  be  chaos,  and  chaos  is  not  conceivable  as  the  work  of  the 
Almighty.  If  materials  are  to  stand  in  affinity  and  order  w  ith 
regard  to  each  for  any  end  tow  ards  wdiich  they  mutually  co  o|K'- 
rate,  they  must  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  proportion 
implies  quantitative  relation  ;  and  this,  in  respect  to  life,  which 
evinces  itself  in  grow'th  and  action,  implies  regular  form  in 
whatever  is  subservient  to  development  and  movement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  class  and  kind  of  each  particular  mode  of  life.  What 
is  a  typical  form  ?  Not  a  form  merely  typical  of  some  other  or 
higher  design,  but  a  form  containing  in  itself  the  outline  or  idea, 
so  to  say,  ^)f  the  form  of  every  other  creature  of  that  order  of 
existence.  Thus  every  creature  having  a  backbone  bears  in  its 
skeleton  the  idea  or  typical  form  of  every  other  creature  that 
has  a  backbone.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  every  order  of  living 
thing;  each  order  is  constructed  on  a  general  tyix'  or  model. 
This  w  e  should  expect  when  we  consider  that  the  form  of  any 
creature  is  only  a  convenient  arrangement  of  parts  for  si)ecitic 
purposes,  so  that  the  typical  form  and  the  special  end  arc  really 
coincident,  and  the  one  implies  the  other.  We  say  convenient 
arrangement,  for  convenience  means  the  bringing  together  of 
materials  for  ^uirticular  purposes.  In  short,  formation  and  me 
are  nearly  synonymous  terms.  Everything  prei)ared  for  use  has 
an  appropriate  form,  because  it  has  to  be  located  in  a  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  and  the  idea  of  any  given  form  is  necessarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  some  use  to  which  that  form  may  be 
applicable.  The  term  “  typical  form”  has  scarcely  a  meaning 
beyond  that  of  a  form  suited  to  the  exercise  of  some  moditication 
of  the  senses  in  relation  to  motion,  the  obtaining  of  food,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  species  in  animals,  and  of  fruit-bearing 
in  the  vegidable  kingdom.  Let  us  imagine  every  conceivable 
variety  of  adaptation  in  these  respects  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
nature  all  this  conceivable  variety  exists.  There  is  a  general 
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form  accor(lin<?  to  wliicli  creatures  having  the  five  senses,  the 
jH)wer  of  reproduction  and  of  progression,  are  constructed.  The 
different  organs  of  their  bodies  are  arranged  for  the  use  of  these 
senses  and  powers.  Wliere  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  habitat, 
disposition,  or  mode  of  life,  there  is  a  corresponding  modification 
of  structure.  The  ideal  type  of  fbrnuition  in  all  resjx'ets  is 
probably  that  of  man  ;  for  in  him  every  organ  has*  relation  to 
the  highest  use  of  the  senses,  because  it  has  relation  to  the 
highest  order  of  mind  and  affection,  llenco  man  is  capable  of  a 
kind  of  sympathy  with  every  other  sentient  creature ;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  his  superior 
faculties  he  conceives  the  possibility  of  accomodation  beyond 
that  he  possesses  ;  and  the  desires  pertaining  to  his  faith  are 
directed  to  a  condition  of  existence  of  which  his  present  powers 
are  typical  in  a  double  sense — typical  of  higher  forms  of  life 
similar  to  his  own,  as  probably  existing  in  other  ])lanets,  and 
also  foreshadowing  a  nobler  development  of  his  endowments  in 
some  future  s])here  prepared  for  his  own  abode. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  type  of  one  animars  framework  being 
found  in  that  of  another,  there  are  deviations  which  may  render 
it  ditlicult  of  discovery  by  the  most  skilful  anatomists  even  in 
creatures  of  the  same  order.  All  vertebrated  animals,  for 
instance,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  are  not  so 
manifestly  similar  but  that  it  shall  not  need  peculiar  discern¬ 
ment  to  detect  the  similarity.  Special  adaptations  may  conc(*al 
the  similarity.  Thus  the  likeness  between  the  skeleton  of  an 
eel  and  that  of  an  elephant  is  not  very  evident,  and  yet  a  skilful 
anatomist  like  Owen  will  tra.ee  out  the  resemblance.  To  ])ass 
from  one  extremity  of  form  and  flexibility  to  the  other,  he  shows 
us  that  the  tortoise’s  shell,  for  instance,  is  actually  “an  alxlomi- 
nal  skull,  formed  of  the  centra  of  back,  loins,  and  pelvis  united 
together,  their  pleurapophyses,  luemapophyses,  and  other  eki- 
ments  being  ex])aiided  and  laterally  coherent ;  appendages  of 
the  skin — the  dermal  bones — are  connate  with  some  of  the 
vertebral  elements,  the  whole  forming  a  defence  to  a  well- 
developed  system  of  hmimd  organa,  heart,  lungs,  and  alimentary 
canal.”  8uch  is  the  anatomist’s  mode  of  finding  resemblances, 
but  perhaps  it  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  learn  that  any 
oddity  in  the  arrangement  of  means  for  the  exerciser  of  the 
senses  and  aniimd  powers  still  exhibits  a  regard  to  a  general 
plan,  however  wide  may  be  the  seeming  deviation  from  the 
recognised  t^"pe  in  any  particular  instance.  Deviations  are 
infinitely  diversified,  and  it  is  use  that  determines  form.  Addi¬ 
tions,  and  contractions,  and  substractions  are  found  according  to 
demand.  Thus  the  kangaroo,  that  carries  its  young  in  a  pouch, 
has  a  pair  of  bones  on  purpose  to  support  that  jwuch,  which 
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other  creatures  not  so  carrying  their  young,  need  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  not.  8o  it  is  with  regard  to  any  peculiar  demand  for 
accommodation  in  form  according  to  mode  of  life.  Every  mode 
has  its  own  form.  The  highest  type  of  living  form  is  that  best 
adapted  to  the  highest  use  of  the  tlio  senses  ;  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  deviations  from  the  U'pc  but  tbe  limits  of 
earthly  iiccommodation  to  life  and  sensation.  Whatever  sense 
or  particular  endoMunent  is  most  prominent  is  connccttnl  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  organization  proper  to  that 
endowment,  so  that  there  must  be  as  great  a  variety  of  form  as 
there  is  of  faculty. 

There  is  something  superadded  to  use,  which  we  call  heaiity. 
Almost  everything  seen  from  the  right  point  has  a  beauty  of  fts 
own  to  a  well-ordered  mind.  The  philosophic  sense  of  beauty 
is  the  only  true  sense  of  beauty,  for  that  is  the  aj^preeiation  of 
harmony  and  fitness.  In  this  sense  the  universe  is  a  universe  of 
beauty.  The  ^laker  of  mind  has  adapted  the  visible  world  to 
the  tastes  of  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  that  a  sense  of  tbe 
agreeable  is  the  predominant  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of 
natural  forms  as  forms,  and  they  arc  agreeable  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  pressed  upon  the  sight,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
a])proximation  to  the  ])erfeet  standard  of  the  type  on  which 
they  are  constructed.  This  sense  of  beaut V)  together  with  the 
constant  provision  for  its  gi  atitication,  is  a  proof  of  the  Creator  s 
benevolence  towards  man  at  least.  Ihit  in  respect  to  use,  every 
form  appropriated  to  the  actions  of  life  in  every  creature  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  same  bimevolenee,  for  the  main  purpose  of 
every  part  of  every  living  body  is  to  administer  to  enjoyment. 
Of  course,  what  is  attractive  to  one  creature  is  not  so  to  another, 
and  the  idea  of  beauty  is  exclusively  a  human  conception  ;  and 
beauty  ought  therefore  to  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning 
and  influence.  It  ought  not  only  to  awaken  pleasing  emotions 
through  its  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  affections  ;  but  it 
should  also  excite  our  love  towards  the  Creator  of  loveliness. 
Adoration  is  the  ultimate  (uid  of  beauty.  If  beauty  (forma) 
had  no  significance  Inwond  its  power  of  pleasing  it  would  be 
deceitful  and  diabolical  ;  for  instead  of  directing  us  to  God,  and 
attracting  us  heavenward,  where  beauty  only  can  exist,  it  would, 
as  a  mere  source  of  pleasure,  divert  our  spirits  from  their  origin 
and  end.  Ihit  every  thing  is  beautiful  just  so  far  as  it  embodies 
in  visible  form  some  law  of  God  in  that  form.  The  design  and 
the  law  of  a  thing  are  one  ;  but  the  design  or  law  of  any  one 
thing  is  in  keeping  with  other  things,  and  all  are  hannonized 
by  subserviency  to  some  common  law  binding  them  together  as  a 
whole.  A’othing  stands  alone.  Hence  we  find  analogy  running 
through  all  existence,  and  all  life  takes  form  as  we  have  stated 
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according  to  and  patterns  which  have  relation  to  each 

other  in  classes  and  orders,  while  all  arc  wrought  out  upon 
some  universal  plan  ;  so  that  whether  we  endeavour  to  investi¬ 
gate  creation  in  its  minuter  parts  or  in  its  general  magniticence, 
the  mind  is  referred  directly  to  the  Power  present  and  operating 
with  a  design  at  once  in  each  particular  instance,  and  in  all 
uniteclly.  Hence,  reason  because  it  is  reason,  justly  deducing 
consequences  from  premises,  concludes  itself  in  the  belief  of  a 
wise  originator  of  all  things  in  whom  all  things  tind  their  end 
and  purpose. 

The  work  before  us  is  constructed  by  reasonable  men,  who  are 
also  men  of  faith.  They  see  and  believe  that  there  is  a  principle 
of  order  in  all  creation,  and  a  principle  of  adaptation  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  end  in  each  particular  form  of  creation.  What  thev  see  and 
l)elieve  they  have  carefully  laboured  to  assert  with  all  the  helps 
of  learned  research  and  convincing  arguments,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  inquiring  minds.  They  demonstrate  from  Hod’s  ow  n 
works  tliat  lie  is  working  in  each  particular  typo  and  form  to 
some  particular  and  special  purpose,  and  on  a  universid  plan  to 
a  universal  end.  The  Creator  exhibits  His  own  perfection  as 
Intelligence  to  intelligent  beings,  and  therefore  intelligimt 
beings  must  have  mental  and  moral  relation  to  Himself.  He 
cannot  address  their  minds  and  hearts  but  to  fix  them  u|Km 
Himself  as  good  and  w  ise  and  mighty,  in  a  perfect  and  absolute 
sense.  And  surely,  having  by  manifest  proofs  thus  instructed 
tlieir  understandings,  and  secured  their  faith  and  reliance  on 
Himself  as  their  God,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  termina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  their  reduction  to  the  dust,  and  an  eternal  blotting 
out  of  the  very  image  of  the  divine  nature  just  when  God  Him¬ 
self  has  made  it  most  complete.  If  the  human  soul  be  not 
immortal  and  capable  of  becoming  an  inheritor  of  eternity,  then 
the  type  and  meaning  of  that  soul  is  without  a  special  end,  and 
it  stands  a  stark  and  stupendous  anomaly  in  creation,  a  seeming 
shadow  and  image  of  the  Divinity  without  connection  or  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Being  producing,  sustaining  and  instructing 
it.  But  if  the  soul  be  indeed  the  image  and  form  of  God, 
then  what  the  Bible  declares  of  it,  as  reg('nerat('d  by  the 
in-dw’clling  Spirit  must  be  true,  and  by  union  with  God  in 
Christ  it  is  constituted  heir  of  all  things  everlastingly. 

The  eloquent,  well-illustrated,  and  well-argued  work  IxTore  us 
demonstrates  that  as  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  constructed 
in  each  particular  on  a  plan  and  for  a  special  purpose,  so  also 
the  induction  extends  to  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  theologv 
of  nature  points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  the  Gosjx)!. 
The  disj)ensations  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son  indicate 
the  analogy  between  nature  and  revelation,  they  meet  in  a 
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unity,  and  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  Groat 

Truth. 

Heathen  i)]iilosop]icrs,  reasoninp^  from  the  existence  of  order 
in  the  universe,  necessarily  accounted  for  it  by  nderrinjj^  to  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Vlind.  Thinkers  like  Tlato  could  not 
but  conclude  that  the  ideas  of  things  pre-exist('d  in  the  Divine 
Thouji^ht  ;  and  we,  as  Christians,  believe  that  outward  existence 
is  but  the  manifestation  of  what  was  ordained.  Our  minds 
impure  how  unity  and  order  are  made  to  be  inheient  in  the 
^reat  Cosmos  ^  We  answer  ourselves,  and  say,  by  laws.^  hat 
Ts  meant  by  laws?  We  reply,  that  all  phenomena  take  ])lace 
accordinj^  to  rule,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  will  and  regulation 
of  the  I.aw^iver,  by  whose  power  all  thinj^s  consist.  “All 
things  ill  this  world  are  subordinated  to  law,  and  this  law 
is  just  the  order  established  in  nature  by  Him  who  made  nature, 
and  is  an  order  in  res])ect  to  smdi  ipialities  as  luifiihct  ^  fimv, 
colour,  and  form:'  Science  has  not  deterinined  what  these 
(pialities  positividv  are.  e  might  speak  ot  acti\e  ])iopi'itics 
as  the  causes  of  these  (pialities,  but  the  t(wms  are  sutlicicnt  for 
the  })urpos(‘s  of  the  argunuuit  whiidi  our  authors  have  elaboiatcil. 
They  show  us  that  tluu’e  is  an  order  in  nature  in  irspi^t  to  each 
of  thc'se  cpialiti(\s,  and  then  tliiw  point  out  the  special  adjust- 
ments  as  proofs  of  design,  and  interpret  all  the  lacts  static  in 

regard  to  man’s  mental  constitution. 

“  hhrst.  I'hcrc  is  on  order  in  vatnre  in  respect  of  nn inner.  Hic 
gn'at  law  whicdi  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  compositions  and  dcioin 
iiositions  is  that  of  definite  ])roportion.  Ihis  hiA\  is  I'xpussii 
by  numbers.  As  Sir  »bdin  Hcu’schel  says,  “  If  is  the  iJiniin  <i  oj 
(id  the  hiijher  hues  of  niitnre  to  nssinne  the  form  of  n  jneiisi  qnnn^  i 
tatiee  stiltionent ..Vnd  Humboldt  states,  “  Unit  the  onl\  iiniain 
ing  and  widely  dillusc^d  hieroglyphic  still  in  our  writ ing-nund)crs 
appears  to  us  again  as  ])owers  ot  the  cosmos.  As  exaini)  is  o 
numerical  order  we  tind — 

“  'fell  as  the  typical  number  of  the  lingers  and  toes  ()f  man,  and  of 
the  di»dts  ot  alT  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  also  a  curious  tact,  la 
seven  Ts  the  number  of  the  vetebne  in  the  neck,  whether  it  is  oiijj: 
as  in  the  giratlc,  or  short  as  in  the  elephant,  llexiblc  as  in  t  ii 
or  iirm  as  in  tlie  whale,  lu  the  vecjctable  kingdom  we  liml  two  k 
the  luvvailing  number  in  the  lowest  division  ot  plants,  the  ai  iogt  uoR 
or  llowcrles.s,  thus  two,  four,  i‘ight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  sixIn-oul 
Ac.,  are  tlu*  numbers  ot  teeth  in  the  mouth  ot  the  capsuk  o  mo. -i 
Three,  or  multiples  of  three,  is  the  typical  number  ot  tlie 
cotvledonons  or  endogenous;  and  five,  with  its  multiples,  is 
iwevailing  number  in  the  higiiest  class,  the  dieot\ lei  onons 
exogenous  jilants.  The  curious  series  one,  two,  three,  li'c,  ‘ ’ 
thirteen,  twenty-one,  thirty-four,  Ac.,  in  which  any  two  nuin  t 
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acl.loa  tosothor  pive  tlu>  tl.e  sumv.linR  one,  reRnlafes  tl.e  arrance 
laentol  tlie  leaf  aiiiieiulasea  of  plants  .-.oiersl k-  l..  fi  •  n  “"“"K*' 
or  the  ,.lant  we  lin'l  tl.aUl.e  ouu"  or^l,,,  o  '  .kv  Is  *' 
with  the  petals  which  are  next  thenCanVl  th;^' Ihe’ iun^l'of 
nr  her  ,n,  na.nely,  the  stamens,  is  Rcnerallv  either  the  sa  ne  n  nbcr 
as  the  p.'tals,  or  some  multiple  of  them.”— ‘Pp.  17,  |n  '‘""‘Kh 

Secomlly.  I'/wir  k  an  order  in  nature,  in  re.y>eef  to  time. 

“  We  see  the  principle  mo.st  strikinelv  exhibite.l  in  those  move 
menfsol  natural  olijects  whi,-h  are  perioaical.  Xo  ,loub  tlnT  s' 
some  disposition  ot  physical  forces  nceessarv  to  i.rmluee  )h  s 
periodicity  ;  but  this  just  shows  all  the  more  ch.iVly  that  an  arranm  ' 
iiint  has  been  made  to  produce  the  reirularitv.  ’J’he  stars  tlie 
p  anets,  and  even  the  comets,  perform  their  revolutions  i  ecK  .in 
U\id  innos.  I  horo  havo  been  ro«'-iiIar  cimclw  ..II  ...x. 

Uie  changes  of  the  earth’s  siirfae.k  and  ill  th^  sum  Ji.ln  o7,dants 
and  aiiim.ds,  as  dusclosed  by  geological  science.  'J’he  variations  .d’ 
the  magnet Ksm  on  the  earth’s  surir.ee  seem  to  be  ..,a-iodie.?l  'TlM 
is  a  beaiuilul  progression  in  the  growth  of  the  voui.e  animar  and  the 

;  k  "  ^.creature  is  for  an  klh.tkal  leH.:;!  ','1: 

ants  h.i\e  their  .seasons  lor  springing  up,  eomimr  to  matiiritv  and 
bearing  l  iwers  and  seed;  and  if  thiskua'ler  be  i;:adousiriiiteVfe'red 
with  tiu  plant  will  sooner  or  later  bo  incapable  of  fullillim'  its 
unctio'i.  In  this  way  great  natural  eveiit.s,  and  espeeiallv  thelives 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  movements  of  the  heavia’dv  bodies 
and  the  er.as  of  geology,  beiaime  the  measurers  of  time  reiiriio'  up 
promnie.it  landmarks  to  guide  us  as  we  would  make  exeiirsionsknll. 
the  past  or  future,  and  dividing  it  for  our  beiielit  into  days  and 

iiioiitlis,  and  .sea.sons,  and  years,  and  epochs.” _ I’.  I!). 

Thirdly.  'J/,ere  tx  an  order  of  nature  in  re.yieet  ofeolonrx. 

“  It  IS  eertain  whether  we  are,  or  are  not  able  to  seize  it,  and  turn 
It  to  any  seieiitil.c  or  practical  purpose,  that  th.'re  is  a  plan  and 

kod  v"rT  n“'  throughout  both  the  animal 

.111(1  Mgetalile  \vorlds.  Kvery  dot  in  the  flower  comes  in  at  the  proper 

p  aee,  every  tint,  and  shade,  and  hue  is  in  aeeordaiiee  w  ith  all  that  is 
coiitiguo.is  to  It.  The  eye  festilics  too  that  there  is  an  order  in 
espect  to  CO  .mr  m  the  decorations  of  insects,  in  the  spots  and 
stripes  of  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  plumage  of  birds.*  ‘lie  who  ’  savs 
Meld,  can  regard  nature  with  the  intelligent  eve  of  the  eoh’mriit 
las  a  houiidless  .source  of  never-ceasing  gratification  arising  from  thj 
larnioines  and  accordances  which  are  lo.st  to  the  untutored  eve.’  ” 

I' (mil  lily.  J’/mre  ix  an  order  in  nature  in  rexpect  of  form. 

BeMiise  strict  regard  is  jiaid  to  this  principh'  in  the  striietiire  of 
(lie  universe,  the  science  which  treats  of  forms,  that  is  geometrv, 
.admits  ot  an  application  to  so  many  of  the  objects  and  arrangeniciits’ 

c  would  add,  that  thc.se  cvi.Iently  determine  their  associations  and 
coniiuxioiis  as  s[fecies  in  relation  to  reproduction. 
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of  nature.  In  tlic  mineral  kinaidoin  we  find  forma  i.l.vi., 
j)ort:int  part.  Kvery  perfei-t  ervatal  is  bounded  bv  Vl  iiii  "V"!' 

Its  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  tlie  an-des  made  bvTu  “T’ 
are  inyariable.^  haeli  niiuend  assumes  eertaiii  ervstalline  fir  *^'"1 
110  oJier.  ^  I  liese  forms  have  been  e.xpressivelv  dt*  I  r/. 

geonu'try  (»r  natur(\”  ^  tlie 

“Lverv  hviiinr  objeet,  eompo.aed  tbougli  it  be  of  a  niitnli,.r 
inonlv  a  vast  number  and  eomplieatiou  of  iiarts,  lakes  as  a  wl’i  1 
delmite  shape.  The  general  or  norma!  form  whieh  'n'li-  n  r" '1’ 
tribe  of  plants  or  animals  assumes,  is  ealled  its  tvpe.  W'illLmt ‘S '' 
8ueh  iirinciples  ot  unity  to  guide  him,  man  would  have  felt  1  imsel'f 
lost,  as  in  a  forest,  among  the  works  of  Cod.”  ’ 

••  Besides  the  ty])ieal  resemblanees  whieli  enable  us  to  vl-is  lf 
p  ants  and  aniina  s  and  the  beautiful  curves  whieh  do  so  .n-.iti  vTim 
contemplative  nitelleet,  there  are  eertain  eorrespomlen.des  . 
striieture  of  organs  whieh  seem  to  be  espeeially  illlistral  ive  of  a  n  m 
11  .•lligently  devised,  and  syslepiatieally  |mrsued.  The  i.rofoiiiid 
mind  ot  .Newton  used  to  muse  upon  the  svmmetrv  of  the  -111111111 
liaiiie :  SnmhUr  po>sita  omnia  in  omnibus  fere  animalibus.” 

These  eorrospondenees  Imve  now-  been  examined  wifi,  .rre-,f 
oaie,  and  we  have  a  set  of  well-dt-Hiied  phrases  to  explain  them 
Ihe  phrase  homoimjuo,  lor  iiisfanee,  deHiies  the  .same  organ  under 
c\ei.\  \ariety  ol  l.irin  and  liincfion.  Tlie  arms  and  feel  id' man 
le  loie  and  hind  feet  of  (piadruiieds,  the  wings  and  feet  of 
Birds,  and  the  fins  of  fishes,  are  .said  to  be  all  bomohmus.  (\J. 
respomling  parts  repeated  in  fbe  same  animal  are  ealh-d /omm- 

J  ;  ol'  )«an.  are  said  to  be  bomo- 

1,_\  an  anahn/ue  is  meant  an  organ  in  one  animal  liavim- 
fbe  -same  function  a.s  a  different  organ  in  a  dilfereni  animal.  " 
Alter  iinf.dding  lbo  principle  of  order,  as  manife.ste.l  in  the 
regularity  with  wliu-h  the  (dijecfs  of  nature  are  eoiist meted.  Dr. 

tlumglit— ***  '  argument  by  a  higher 

Ifi’l.o'''!*'"  “*■  svstematic  fill  the  mind,  and  prepare  us, 

he  do  no  more  to  wait  for  the  diselosiire  of  a  loving 'being  who 
m.o  h  i  the  lieai-t  1-or  the  intellect  is  not  satislied  with  coii- 
templating.  iinle.ss  the  heart  be  at  the  same  time  satislied  with  lovim-. 

J  IS  a  gi-and  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  order  and  loveliness  of  tlm 
n  uer.se  will  ol  themselves  satisfy  the  soul,  ft  will  be  found  that 

disappointed  fee  bug  as  the  sight  of  a  noble  mansion  doomed  to 
rui  am  lor  ever  t.-nantless, -unless  they  lead  on  to  love,  and  such 
loco  as  can  only  be  lelt  towards  a  living  and  loving  (fod.” 

•  ‘J'/**  -^>!»><cr  is  our  personal  friend. 

IS  o  x;  without  consolation,  whatever  be  our  phiJo.soidiv  and 
8vionco.  ^  1  « 
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The  Mork,  “Typical  Forms  and  Special  Fuds,”  is  dividiMl 
into  three  books  : — 

1.  The  ])rinciples  of  o:en(Tal  order  in  tlie  material  world. 

‘J.  Co-ordinated  tacts,  indicating  combined  ordc'r  and  adapta¬ 
tion  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

d.  The  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

These  books  are  divided  into  various  chapti'rs,  and  these  ap;ain 
into  nunu'rous  sections;  the  work  luMiii^  altogether  one  of  ^reat 
order  and  clearness.  It  deals  witli  facts,  and  prescaits  tluau  in 
a  logical,  i)hilosophical,  and  convincing  manner.  Tliert'  is  much 
of  an  original  character  in  the  Mork,  especially  on  the  trace's  of 
order  in  the  or^-nns  of  plants,  but  every  part  of  the  work  <4:ives 
a  new  aspect  to  familiar  s<.*i(*nce,  and  demonstrates  tlu'  subject  in 
a  manner  no  less  luminous  than  leariu'd.  It  would  be  a 
pleasiuit  and  ])rolitable  labour  to  analyze  tlu'  whole,  but  W(' 
must  be  content  to  snatcli  up  a  j^taieral  conclusion: — 

“If,  upon  taking  a  combined  view  of  the  whole  (in  relation  to 
order  and  adaptation),  we  feel  as  if  we  have  proof  of  much  more  than 
of  the  existmiei'  of  law  or  a  principle  of  ord(‘r  ;  we  feel  as  if  we  have 
distinct  traces  of  a  personal  (Jod  planning  minute  and  sj)eeillc  ends. 
We  do  not  know  whetluT  to  admire  most,  the  all-pi'rvadiug  order 
which  runs  through  the  whole'  of  nature,  through  all  the  j)arts  of  tin) 
])lant  and  animal,  and  through  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  the  skilful  aeeommoilation  of 
every  part,  and  of  every  organ,  in  every  sp(‘ei(?s,  to  the  pnrj)os(*s 
which  it  is  meant  to  serve,  d'he  one  leads  us  to  discover  the  lofty 
wisdom  which  planned  all  things  from  the  beginning,  ajid  the 
enlarged  hencvolence  reaching  over  all  without  respect  of  persons  ; 
whereas,  the  other  impri'sses  ns  more  with  the  providential  care  and 
sj)ecial  henelicence  which,  in  atteiuling  to  the  whole,  hast  not  over¬ 
looked  any  part,  hut  has  made  provision  for  every  individual  mend)er 
of  the  myriads  of  animated  beings.” 

The  corresjumdence  between  the  laws  of  the  material  world  and 
the  facultu's  of  the  Iniman  mind  is^ably,  succinctly,  and  elocpiently 
stated,  and  it  conducts  the  mind  on  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  consideration  of  the  titness  of  the  rc'veah'd  Word 
to  the  human  s])irit,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  creatiMl  obji'cts  to 
the  human  intellect.  The  types  existing  in  nature  n'fer  us  to 
higher  ideas,  and  the  tyjK's  of  the  Jewdsh  and  the  Fhristian 
church  are  shown  to  b(‘  in  accordance  with  those  of  nature  and 
calculated  in  a  natural  manner  to  elevate  our  understandings 
and  our  hopes. 

The  human  mind  possesses  an  imaging  faculty  on  whicdi 
fancy  and  memory  de])end,  and  by  which  it  is  capabh*  not  only 
of  forming  generalized  representations  of  its  former  imj)r(‘ssionH, 
but  of  contemplating  detached  specimens,  so  to  say,  of  the  types 
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that  run  tlirous^h  nature.  Tlie  mind  lias  also  the  power  of  dis- 
covering  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  in  resp(‘ct  to  the 
whole  of  anything  and  its  parts.  It  discerns  also  reseiiihlanees 
and  dillerences,  it  remarks  causes  and  ehects,  it  disci >v(‘rs  the 
relations  of  locality,  of  form,  of  time,  of  cjuantity,  of  action.  It 
repi'ats  its  thoughts  and  ideas  according  to  the  laws  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  correlation,  and  it  fixls  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiliil,  and  knows  tliat  to  I'lijoy 
either  there  must  be  a  love  of  all  ;  for  who  coidd  delight  ili 
beauty  if  it  were  only  evil,  or  rejoice  in  good  if  it  were  not  true, 
or  s(‘(‘k  truth  if  it  possessed  neitlier  beauty  nor  goodness*'  And 
to  satisfy  the  human  sjurit  as  enlightened  hy  the  Divine  Spirit, 
all  that  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful,  must  bi'  associated  witli  the 
Infinite,  and  be  recognized  as  an  everlasting  inhi'ritance  for 
itself,  through  the  love  of  the  Father. 

All  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  addi*essed  hv  revida- 
tion,  and  tlndr  ])ro]>er  exercise  and  fulfilmiMit  are  jirojilu'siiMl 
in  the  very  call  for  their  employment  by  their  Divim*  Word; 
and  the  hope  that  necessarily  accompanii's  their  i  ight  fnl  ellort 
is  sustaiiu'd  by  an  ever-attending  })romisc.  The  types  and 
figuri's  of  inspiration  speak  to  man  as  a  thinking  being  for  ever 
drawing  inferences  from  the  objei^ts  of  its  senses.  As  tlii  isiians 
we  live  under  a  system  of  types,  not  only  in  regaid  to  the 
rt'cord  of  Him  whose  life  is  our  exam])le  and  whose  death  was 
our  life,  but  in  respt'ct  also  to  the  doctrines  and  events  on  which 
our  faith  rests,  and  our  ho])es  are  built.  “Just  as  all  tlu'  fignn's 
in  the  Old  Testanumt  look  forward  to  Him  who  is  the  ])rlncipal 
figure,  so  do  the  figun's  of  the  New  Testament  look  hack  to 
Him.  Hut  there  is  this  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  types,  that  the  latter,  as  becometh  the  dispiuisat ion,  are 
not  so  much  outward  and  ceremonial,  as  inward  and  spiritual. 
Tlu're  is  a  close,  mystical  union  h(‘tween  between  Him  and  t'ach 
of  His  I  )(‘oph‘ ;  He  and  they  are  said  to  be  one.  d'hev  are  one 
in  respect  to  their  human  nature  :  “  It  Indiovi'd  Him  to  hi' made 
like  unto  His  bridhi’en,  and,  forasmuch  as  the  childi‘('n  an' 
])artakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  likewise  took  ])art  in  the 
same.”  “  He  took  on  Him,  not  the  nature  of  angv'ls,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham.”  He  became  the  “head  of  the  body,  tin' 
church,”  “  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  and 
He  is  the  first-born  among  manv  brethren.”  Hv  Ilis 
a])pointment  they  are  predestinated  to  be  confornn'd  to  Ills 
image." — “(iod  creates  man  in  His  own  imag(',  in  the  lik('- 
ness  of  (iod  creates  He  him.”  In  the  jK'rformance  of  this 
decn'C  thev  “sutler  with  Him”  are  “crucified  togi'tln'r  with 


Him,”  are  “dead  with  Him, 
“  (piickened  with  Him,”  they 


“buried  with  Him,”  they  are 
“rise  with  Him,”  and  “reign 
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wltli  Him.  In  tliis  perfect  syst('m  of  types,  tlie  wliole  has  a 
representative  in  every  part,  and  every  part  is  a  synihol  of  the 
whole.  Kaeli  branch,  each  leal  ol  tliis  tree  ol  life  is  the  inia^o 
of  the  entire  tree. 

“All  animal  bodies  point  to  man  as  the  apex  of  the  earthly 
hierarchy.''  Professor  Owen  tells  us  that  “all  the  parts  and 
organs  of  man  had  been  sketched  out,  in  anticijiation,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  inferior  animals."  Put  may  not  this  hi^^host  form 
on  earth  point  to  a  still  higher  form?  Man’s  body  on  earth 
may  be  but  a  prefiguration  of  his  body  in  heaven.  “  Some 
will  say,  ]Iow  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?"  The  Apostle  points  to  certain  analogies,  or  rather 
honreophytes,  which  show  that  while  the  liody  ])reserves  its 
identity,  it  will  be  changcal  into  a  nobler  form.  “  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body;  for  there  is  a  natural 
body  and  a  spiritual  body,”  and  we  read  of  bodies  “  terrestrial " 
and  of  bodies  celestial."  In  lu'aven  our  bodii's  are  to  be  alter 
a  higher  model,  “  spiritual  "  and  “  celestial."  “  Wdien  lie  shall 
ajipear  we  shall  be  like  I  lim."  t  hir  bodii's  then  shall  be  fashioned 
like  unto  His  glorious  body.  Thus  the  simjilest  organism  points 
in  its  structure  upwards  to  man,  and  man’s  i‘ailhly  franu'  points  to 
his  heavenly  frame,  and  his  heavenly  fram(‘  to  (’hrist’s  spiritual 
body, — and  we  S(‘C  that  all  aniniati'd  beings  on  earth  point 
onward  to  His  glorified  humanity  as  the  grand  ai’chelype  of  all 
that  has  life. 

“  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  iih'Ji,  that  the  aiiiiiiated  matter  of 
other  worlds  points  to  tlu'  same  arcln'type  as  the  aiiimati'd  matt(‘r 
of  this  world,  what  a  signiiicancy  would  he  giv(Mi  to  tin*  humanity  of 
our  Lord!  We  obtain  a  glimpsi^  of  the  way  in  which  matt<‘r, 
througimut  all  its  domains,  may  be  exalti'd  by  its  association  with 
th(‘ Son  of  (iod  taking  our  likeness, — and  bv  which  (Jod  may  ‘  hv 
Him  rt‘concile  all  things  to  llimsidf — by  Him,  I  say,  whether  tluw 
be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.’  " 

No  one  can  read  this  w'ork,  as  it  demands  and  di‘serves  to  be 
read,  without  learning  ninch  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
science,  as  it  unfolds  to  vii'w  the  mysteries  of  Hod’s  handiwork, 
in  keejiing  with  those  higher  V(*ritii‘s  reveab'd  to  man  ;  and 
while  from  such  study  xvi‘  review'  tlu^  surpassing  wond(*rs  of 
Hivine  wisdom  in  planning,  exi'cnting,  and  diwidoping  tin* 
varied  forms  of  things  to  the  spi'cial  (Uids  ol  life,  we  at  tin*  same 
time  arrive  at  the  joyous  conclusion  that  the  Author  ol  nature 
is  the  Author  of  the  Pibli',  and  alike  our  Creator  and  our 
Saviour. 


N  .S. 
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LIFE  IN  lilJAZIL. 


Art.  11 1.  — and  Lima.  By  Clements  R.  ^Markham,  F.U.tl.S. 
liOiuion  :  Clia[)maii  ami  Hall. 

2.  Life  in  lirazil.  By  Thomas  Ew  bank.  Loiuloii :  Sampson  Low, 
Son,  and  Co. 

WiiAT  n  ina^iiilieent  continent  is  that  ot‘  South  America  !  Ilow 
o-i^aiitic  arc  its  streams,  liow  towering  its  mountains,  liow 
splendid  its  suns,  how  ricli  its  mines,  liow  spacious  its  Ibrests, 
how  luxuriant  its  plains.  Comjiare  it  witli  any  other  ])ortion 
ot'the  <?lohe  —  witli  ]‘Airo])e,  with  Asia,  witli  Africa,  or  (‘ven  its 
sister-eontimmt  ot*  tlio  North, — compare  it  witli  that  i^oldcii 
chain  ol‘ ishinds  which  lie  clustered  beneath  the  trojiics  of  the 
Pacific,  and  link  India  with  the  new  world  of  the  Soutli,  and 
what  country  can  display  so  larp^e  an  extent  of  rich  and  fcrtih‘ 
territory,  such  vast  and  ])rolilic  streams,  such  high  and  gigantic 
hills,  b’rom  Cidumhia  to  Ikiraguay,  all  is  sunny  and  smiling, 
luxuriant  and  promising,  grand  and  picturesque. 

So  much  for  the  physicid  beauty,  for  the  natural  wealth  of 
this  supm’b  country.  It  ])ossesses,  however,  anotlnu*  interest  in 
till'  eyes  of  tlu‘  ]diilanthropist  and  Christian,  and  this  is  a 
melancholy  interest.  AVe  cannot  conteiiq)late  its  mineral  and 
V(‘gt‘tahle  riches,  and  its  inexhaustible  resources,  witlnmt  a 
feeling  of  regivt  that  all  these  advantages  lavished  upon  them 
by  the  hand  of  (iod  should  bt'  thrown  away,  as  it  wiuv,  uj)on 
men  incapable  of  ajipi’eciating  or  develoj)ing  them,  or  rather 
that  the  ]H‘o})le  who  inherit  these  gifts  should  he  so  distracted 
by  misgovernnient,  should  be  so  blinded  by  ignoranci'  and  prt‘- 
judice  and  priestly  domination,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  elements  of  hapjiiness  they  should  remain  poor  and 
miserable. 

Vet  who  can  be  surprised  at  this  result  'f  “  By  tlu'ir  IVuits 
shall  ye  know  them  ”  is  as  much  applicable  to  mundane  as  to 
heavenly,  to  material  as  to  spirit  mil  things.  Cast  but  a  rajdd 
glance  ovm*  tin'  history  of  this  unluqipy  continent,  from  tlu' 
period  of  its  conquest  hy  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal — those  ev(‘r  priest-ridden  kingdoms — and  the  causes  at 
once  beconu*  evident.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  protect  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  newly-formed  depeiuh'ncies  in 
Ann'rica,  the  sovereigns  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  gave  them  up  to 
a  succession  ol  avaricious  gold-seeking  governors,  mere  advi'ii- 
turers,  whose  authoidty  was  as  absolute  as  their  thirst  lor  gold. 
Not  content  with  enormous  salaries  that  nearly  draiiu'd  tlu‘ 
shallow  revenue  of  the  colony  over  which  tlu'V  ruled,  they 
augmented  their  emoluments  by  the  most  corrupt  and  iiiiquitims 
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courses,  by  selling  places  aiul  cilices  of  trust,  and  by  brutally 
and  crucify  o})pressing  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  all  this,  an 
tH'clcsiastical  establishnient,  with  all  the'  pompous  pai'aphernalia 
ol*  archic})isco])al  courts,  had  to  lx*  supported  out  ot*  tlu*  produce 
ol  an  ill  cultivated  soil,  dhe  nalivt's  wen'  neglccti'd  and  Ibi*- 
gotten,  or  only  remembered  to  be  dragged  from  their  misi'i’abh' 
fai’ins  to  dig  and  die  in  the  miiu's  lo  satiate  tlu'  insatiable' 
cravings  e)f  their  tyrants  anel  spe»ilers.  What  meue  mise'rabh' 
picture  of  humanity,  of  a  human  rae*e,  of  a  wlude  nation,  can  Ix' 
elrawn.  Xo  wonelcr  then,  that  when  these  tram})lcel  elepe'ii- 
elencies  of  Spain  tinel  l\)rtugal,  these  jx'e>])le  e>f  the  cemtiiu'nt  ol’ 
South  America  rose  u])  against  tlu'ir  e)p[)ivssors,  anel  threw  off 
the  ve)ke  of  their  tvrannv,  thev  shouhl  linel  it  elillicult  te)  ‘>-e»vern 
themselves.  They  hael  ree*eive'el  lU)  eeliu'ation  ;  they  were'  ine-x- 
pcriciiceel.  The  dictates  e)f  nature  alone,  the'  I'Ve'r-stirring,  the' 
e'vcr-burning  sentiment  e)f  libe'rty  imjx'llcel  tlie'Ui  em  te)ward  a 
ge)al  tlie'v  felt  it  was  we)rth  risking  everything  te)  gain  ;  what 
wenieler  then  when  having  rcae'he'el  it  |)anting  einel  bi-e'athh'ss, 
anel  we)rse  than  all,  charth'ss,  the'V  she)ulel  linel  it  elillieudt  te) 
kne)W  whie*h  way  to  turn.  The  rej)ul)lican  I’orm  e)f  government 
superseeh'el  the  e)lel  tyrannie's  e)f  Spain  ;  the  name'  of  an  e'm[)ire', 
the  mal-aelministratie)n  e)f  Portugal. 

Two  genth'men,  e)ne  an  Ihiglishman,  tlie  othe'r  an  Amcrie'an, 
liave  rccentlv  visiteel  the  e*e)nntries  of  lV*ru  anel  brazil  re*- 
spe'ctivcly,  te)  ineplire  into  anel  examine  I’en*  the'iuse'lve's  the* 
ce)nelitioii  of  the  pee)ph',  anel  the'  heejx's  that  may  lx*  e‘iit<*itaine'el 
for  them.  ^Ir.  Markham,  wheese  work  we  shall  first  imtice',  fe*lt 
an  irresistible  impulse  te)  learn  me)re  e)f  the  ane*icut  inhahitaiits 
of  I’eru,  the  Iiu*a  Inelians,  than  be)e)ks  eieenlel  give'  him.  lie', 
therefe)re,  h'ft  Englanel  in  the  August  e)f  ISod,  and  the'  le)lle)wing 
Ue'tober  arriveel  at  Lima,  the  capital  e)f  the  })rese*nt  ge)ve'rnme*nt . 

“  Ve)linni*s  have  been  elcveetcel  te)  the*  elce'els  e)f  the*  l)le)e)el-staine‘el 
Ih/.arre),  the'  lanatic  Valvcrcle',  anel  tlu*ir  gre*(*ely  follow e*rs ;  while'  a 
fe'W  page's  suHie*i*  fe)r  a  re*ce)rel  e)f  the*  Incas  whenn  lhe*y  eh*."! reeye'tl,  e»i’ 
their  mythical  origin,  their  we)n(lcrfnl  e-ar(*e*r,  anel  the*  hi*autil‘nl 
e*pisoeh*s  in  their  history,  whe)se'  inte*rcst  is  e'lihance'el  hy  the  nmje'stie* 
see'iu'ry,  ainielst  which  the*ir  valoi’eeiis  ele*e*els  we're*  [)e*i*le)rine*<l.  It  is  a 
fie'hl  oi*  inve'st igatie)!)  which  has  be'cn  h*ft,  almost  entire'ly  nntenie*he*(l  ; 
anel  the  ske'tclu's  e)f  the  civilization  e)f  the*  Iiwas  hy  he)he*rtson  anel 
eUhers,  are  only  ce)lle*cte*d  fre)in  Spanish  chre)niclcs,  as  int roeine*t ie)n  te) 
the  hlooely  history  e)f  the  conepie'st  whie*h  fe)lh)ws;  anel  are  e*e)mpe)se*el 
hy  stuelents  wlu),  though  inaste*rly  in  their  ])e)we*rs  e»t  e*olle*cling  the* 
geehl  freem  the*  elre)ss  in  the  e)lel  e*hronicle*s  anel  manuscripts  ed  S|)ain, 
have*  ncve*r  thcinsclve's  gaz<;el  with  rapture  eui  the?  lowe*ring  Anele*s, 
lie)!*  e'xamincel  the  native  tiaelitieens  ot  the*  e*e)untry  the*y  elcscrihe*el,  iner 
listciu'el  te)  the*  sweet  ami  melancholy  Ine*a  se)ngs,  nor  stueli<*el  the; 
b<-*autil’ul  language  in  which  thev  ai’e*  written . It  was, 
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tiu*n‘foro,  to  be  expected  that  niiicli  wliicb  would  assist  in  elucidatin'^ 
tlu‘  tbriuer  condition  of  this  remarkable  country,  mij^ht  bo  learnod  in 
a  visit  to  the  actual  scene  of  the  deeds  of  the  Incas,  hy  anv  oiu‘  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  undertake  such  a  journey.” — Ih  :j. 

The  theatre  of  these  dtvds  of  the  Inca  ])niices  lay  far  up  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  towerinjj:  Andes,  in  the  district  of  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  nucleus  of  the  empire  of  the  original  Inca  kings. 

Leaving  Lima,  accordingly,  ^Ir.  ^larkham  ])ushed  across  the 
desert  sandy  coast  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  crossiiiir  on 
the  way  the  pleasant  plantations  of  ^lala,  and  tlie  delightful 
vale  of  Caneto  to  Pisco— turned  oif  on  the  left  to  Yea,  where  he 
hired  mules  and  a  guide,  and  took  in  ])rovisi(uis  for  his  jouniov 
over  the  Sierra — struck  up  into  the  hills,  into  ravines  bordiTi'd 
with  terrac(‘s  (the  hanging  ganlens  of  the  ancient  Peruvians), 
covered  with  heliotropes,  lupin, V(‘rbena,  and  scarlet  salvia — entmed 
the  highest  passes,  where  torrents  and  falling  rivers  inters(‘ct('d 
liis  path,  and  rested  for  the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  under  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  His  descent 
was  still  more  perilous  than  his  ascent,  d'he  way  was  cut, 
sound imes  skirting  perpendicular  rocks  5tM)  feet  det'p,  and 
so  narrow,  that  while  one  leg  grat('d  against  a  flanking  wall 
of  stiuie,  the  other  swung  ovm*  tin*  abyss  below'.  After  thr(‘(‘  or 
four  (lavs  of  toilsome  travel,  ^Ir.  ^larkham  reached  Avucho  and 
tin'  eontlnes  of  ( 'u/.co. 

AVhat  particularly  enhanced  the  value  of  ^Ir.  3larkhain’s 
jourin'V  to  Cuzco  is,  the  paucity  of  information  we  ])ossess  on 
the  sul)ject  from  travi'llers  wdio  have  actually  visited  the  spot. 

The  h'gend  of  tin'  Indians  rt'lates  that,  about  the  end  of  the 
eh'venth  century,  a  grc'at  lawgiver,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
appi'ari'd  <m  tin'  banks  of  the  lake  Tilicaca,  and  ('stablislu'd 
himself  in  the  plain,  w'here  now*  stands  the  city  of  Cuzco.  Ilis 
nann'  vvas  Blanco  Ccapac,  and  it  W'as  his  high  ])rivih'g('  to 
introduce  amongNt  a  burbarous  and  savage  rac(',  the  mild  maii- 
ni'rs  and  the  serein'  light  of  civilization.  P>iit  who  he  was,  or 
whence  he  came,  has  bien  a  subject  of  (piestion  among  the 
h'arned  for  a  long  time;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  enter  upon  a 
topic  on  which  we  have'  as  yi't  no  autlientic  record  to  enlighten 
us.  ^lore  than  this,  tin'  exigt'iicies  of  .space  demand  that  W(' 
should  be  circumspect  about  building  up  theories  from  insul- 
lieieiit  matei  ial,  or  launching  out  into  vague  discussion  in  supi>ort 
of  them.  When  we  state'  that  some  suppose  Manco  Ccapac  to  bi' 
a  son  of  Kublai-Khan,  the  mighty  coinpieror  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  friend  of  Marco  Pedo,  and  some  an  Armenian  prince,  whilst 
others  give  him  an  llgyptian,  a  Mexican,  and  evc'ii  Ihigli.^h 
origin,  luir  readt'rs  w  ill  j)erceive  at  once  how'  dillicult  would  bo 
any  attempt  to  till  uji  the  chasm  left  by  such  discrepancies.  It 
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is,  liowcvor,  a  curious  fact,  and  not  to  bo  disputed,  tliat  about 
tlic  same  time  tliri'c  Soutli  American  nations,  witlioiit  communi¬ 
cation  witli  each  otlier,  assumed  a  decree  of  civilization  far 
above  tliat  of  all  other  American  tribes,  and  the  traditions  con- 
ccrninji:  the  origin  of  this  civilization,  bt‘ar  stronjj^  points  of 
resemblance.  On  the  table-land  of  Anahuae,  (Juetzalcoatl,  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  ^od  of  the  ^lexicans,  a])])eared  to  teach 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  natitm  of  the  'Foltecs;  Iloebic'a,  a  child 
of  the  sun,  came  mvsti'riously  amonj^;  the  Muysea  in  tlie  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  Boootar,  teachiiiij;  num  a»^Ticulture  and  build¬ 
ing,  and  about  the  same  time  -Manco  (Vapac  founded  the  empire 
ot  IVru. 

“Comparing  tlie  institutions,  customs,  ci'n'inonics,  and  relii^iou  of 
the  Incas,”  says  Mr.  Markliain, ‘‘w  illi  t host' of  various  Asiatic  nations, 
there  is  little  room  to  (h)uht,  that  the  (‘migrants  reprt'sentt'd  by 
i^jut't/.alcoatl,  Bocliica,  and  Manet)  Ccapac,  found  tlit'ir  way  to  tin* 
short's  of  South  and  Central  Amt'rica,  frttm  China,  and  other  parts 
ot‘eastern  Asia;  anti  this  is  nt)W  the  ujt'iu'rally  rt'Ct'ived  ttpinion  of 
thost'  anlitjuarios  who  have  paid  altentittu  to  tlu'  siihjt'ct. 

“The  government  establislied  hv  tin*  Ineas,  though  in  form  a 
despt)tic  tht'ocracy,  was  mild  and  patriarchal  i»\  etfect.  'flu'  Inca 
w.as  the  lather  of  liis  peoplt' ;  tlu'ir  ct)mfort,  tlit'ir  work,  their 
ht)litlays,  were  all  under  the  rigiti  supervision  t)f  his  ollict'rs;  and  one 
of  his  proudest  titles  was  1 1  uacclia-cuyac  ‘the  friend  of  the  poor.’ 

“'flit'  cert'inonies  of  religitin  were  intimalelv  intt'rwt)ven  with  the 
working  t)f  government,  anti  iht'  courst'  of  t'very  tiay  life;  and  tin? 
sprt'ntl  of  their  institutions  over  the  surrounding  countries,  t'itht'r  hy 

ntle  or  violent  means,  was  tht'  great  tluty  of  the  children  of  tin* 
Sun.  The  four  somewhat  mythical  successoi’s  of  Manco  Ccapac, 
namely,  Kocca,  the  valtirous,  Vujiampii,  the  h'fl-handcd,  Ma\ta.  the 
rich,  anti  Ccapac  Vujiampii,  rapitlly  spread  the  dt>ct  rincs  t)i  tin'  rt'ligion 
of  the  Sun,  and  increased  the  exlt'iit  t)f  their  tlominions  ;  until,  at  the 
accessitm  of  Inca  Pucca,  tht'  t'liipirt'  t»f  tin'  Incas,  callt'tl  by  tht'in, 
J'tahua-ntin  Luyu,  t)r  the  Pour  Provinct's,  rt'ached  from  Ollantay- 
tamho,  tt)  the  southern  hortlers  of  Lakt?  'fiticaca.” — P.  Ptd. 

The  evidences  of  the  (‘ivilization  which  tlie  ancient  Ih'iaivians 
arrived  at,  exist  in  the  architt'ctural  monumt'iits  that  still  ri'inain, 
though  in  a  state  of  ruin,  in  ditferent  parts  of  Ih'ru,  and  <'sj)e- 
cially  in  tht'  nt'ighbourhood  of  Cuzco, — in  the  gigantic  bhicks  ot 
stone  used  in  their  buildings,  which  pirove  that  they  must  have 
had  kntiwledge  of  mechanical  appliances  lost  at  tlie  presc'iit  day, 
in  the  ex([uisite  fineness  with  which  the  stones  are  carved  and 
dovetailed  one  into  the  other, — in  the  b('autiful  forms  ot  their 
pott('ry  and  their  iron-ware  spc'cimens  of  which  an'  abundant 
in  the  museums  of  South  America, — and  in  those*  scraps  «)! 
national  poetry  and  songs  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
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ainoiip^st  the  mcKlorn  Indians,  wlio  still  preserve  witli  aite(*tiou 
and  pride  the  lan^nai>-e  and  the  traditions  of  their  forehitliers. 

Wlien  Blanco  (Va])ac  founded  the  city  of  ( !uzeo  in  a  heautitul 
plain  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he  built  a  fortress  and  a 
palace  on  each  frontier.  On  the  north,  he  built  Ollantav-  tainho  ; 
on  the  south,  l‘aceari-tambo ;  on  the  east,  Pauear-taiuho ;  and 
on  the  west,  Liina-tambo.  The  ruins  of  thos\'  fortressi's  still 
remain  more  or  It'ss  peideet.  Ihey  consist  principally  ol'stono- 
lac(‘d  ti'iTaces  risini>-  one  above  the  other,  and  deftanled  bv  walls 
or  bastions.  ( )ccasionally  projecting  ano'les  and  salii'iit  points 
show  that  the  IVruvians  had  an  idea  of  fortilical  ion,  which  was 
su])posed  to  Inlonii*  only  to  Kuropeans. 

d'lu‘  most  ast(»nishing-  monunu'nt  of  anti(|uity  in  IVrn  is  the 
fortrc‘ss  of  (dlantay,  n  description  of  which  we  ^ivt'  in  the 
words  of  31  r.  ^larkham,  who  has  visited  it,  and  sketclu'd  it,  as 
it  W(‘re,  on  the  spot :  — 

'riu‘  rock  its(‘lf  is  a  coinj)Oun(l  of  a  dark  limestone,  facM'il  to  the 
sontli  and  east  with  masonry.  At  a  heijjjht  of  ahout  IKK)  tc(‘t  is  a 
small  plateau  covered  with  ruins,  apparently  left  in  an  unlinisluHl 
stall'.  Ki'inarlvahle  tor  their  enormous  size,  and  the  perteet  aeeura«*y 
with  winch  tliev  are  cut,  ari‘  six  hu;re  slabs  of  granite,  standiie^ 
uprii^ht,  :iud  uuited  by  smaller  pieei's  tit  ted  betwci'u  them  :  each 
block  beiniLj  twelve  feet  in  heiij;ht.  At  their  feet  are  oIIum*  hlocks  ot 
th{‘  sauH'  material,  in  one  ])laeo  formed  into  the  commencement  of  a 
wall,  but  all  of  amazin<^  size,  and  at  the  same  time  most  ai'curately 
sijaped.  'fhis  sj)ot  si'cms  to  have  bi'cn  intended  as  the  ])rinei|)al 
j>art  of  the  (*ita(h‘l.  behind  it,  and  built  up  the  sti'cp  sides  ot  the 
mountain,  are  numerous  ruined  buihlinijs  of  small  stones,  plastiTial 
ovi‘r  with  a  yellow  mud,  with  oabh's  at  the  ends,  and  aperturi's  tor 
doors  and  windows:  and  still  fui’ther  to  the  west,  a  tlankiui;  wall  ot 
the  same  material  rises  up  from  the  level  jdaiu,  to  man’  tlu'  simumt 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep  and  liilHenlt  of  axa'iit,  thus 
defendini;’  the  fortress  on  that  side.  On  the  east  siih'  of  the  ])ositiou, 
and  immediately  below  the  principal  ruins,  are  a  sueeessiou  ot  stone 
tei’raees.  the  upper  (MH'  beinij  approached  bv  a  handsome  d()orway, 
with  an  euormou>  i^ranite  lintel.  The  wall  of  this  teri’aee,  which  is 
built  of  polyi^onally  shaped  blocks  littintc  exactly  into  cai*h  oilu'r, 
cimtains  recesses  two  teet  hi;;h  and  one  foot  deep,  and  when  the 
inner  sivles  are  tapped  w  ith  the  finger,  it  produces  a  peculiar  metallic 
ringing  sound. 

“The  most  wonderful  part  of  these  vast  remains,  is  the  distance 
from  which  the  stones  wliich  compose  them  have  been  conveyed, 
fhe  huu:i’  blocks  of  granite  of  such  wonderiul  dimensions,  and  yi't  so 
beautifully  cut,  are  buiU  on  a  steep  hill,  composed  of  limestone,  and 
the  nearest  granite  ipiarrv  is  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  leagues, 
a.nd  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I'rom  this  point,  which  is  high 
up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  these  enormous  nuarters  of  rock,  ati(  r 
tiicv  had  been  accuralelv  cut,  were  conveyed  down  to  tin'  river, 
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across  it,  and  then  aloni^  the  hanks  to  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  leai^ue,  where  tlu'v  were  hn)ui;ht  into  their 
prestMit  position;  yet  hy  dint  of  iintirini>;  pt'rsi‘Vt‘rane('  and  i;reat 
eni^int'crin^  ability,  this  ('xtraordinarv  labour  was  aeeoinplished.” — 
P.  ISO. 

The  river,  at  the  point  where  tlie  hloeks  were  conveyed  across 
is,  it  sliouhl  he  renieinhered,  some  sixty  feet  wddi',  very  deep, 
and  daslies  alonj^;  with  iiirious  rapidity.  'Fwo  enormous  hloeks, 
that  never  readied  tlieir  destinat itin,  lie  hy  the  road-side, 
and  demonstrate,  without  a  douht,  the  route  taken  in  thi‘ 
transit. 

ruder  tlie  rule  of  the  Tnea  kings,  all  tlu'  land  of  the  empire 
was  divided  into  tliree  portions.  One  was  set  ajiart  for  tlu'  sun, 
another  for  the  Imat,  and  tlu'  third  was  resi'rved  for  the  jx'ojile. 
Tin'  tribute  exacted  from  tin'  pi'Oph'  hy  the  Incas,  eonsisti'd 
simjily  of  a  personal  service,  whieli  st'cms  to  have  hc'en  cheerfully 
reinhuH'd.  They  cultivated  tin'  ground,  wov('  cloth,  and  manu¬ 
factured  vasc's  or  instruments  of  war  lor  tln‘ir  pri('st-pi*inces,  and 
wlien  this  allotted  portion  of  tln'ir  work  was  tinisln'd,  tlnw  oeeu- 
pied  themselvc's  tor  the  ri'inaimbT  of  tlu'  wei'k  in  ti'uding  to 
their  own  wants,  and  tliose  (d‘  tln'ir  familii's.  As,  thei’i'fore, 
tliert,'  were  no  taxes,  and  the  S(»il  fi'rtih',  and  tlie  crops  ahundant, 
we  may  believe  that  tin'  burden  of  this  exaction  was  light. 
Agrieultim',  liowever,  was  a  science  amongst  tin'  Peruvians,  for 
they  made  use  of  manui*i‘s  to  improvi'  tin'  soil,  and  exti'iisive 
crops  of  maize,  guinoa,  coca,  ami  cotton,  wc're  raided  upon  it. 
Over  the  broad  (mdottina,  or  vi'i’dant  terraces  of  the  Andes, 
innumerable  Hocks  of  llamas,  al})aeas,  and  vicunas  grazed,  and 
the  wool  of  these  animals  was  converted  hy  the  skill  of  the 
natives  into  tine  and  eomforlahle  cloths,  (iold  was  collected 
from  the  w'ashings  of  the  rivi'rs;  and  silvei’  from  the  veins  of 
that  metal  which  lay  near  tin'  surlac('  of  the  ground.  The 
Indians  in  the  ])ursuit  oi*  the  simph'  wants  (d*  a  piimitivc'  lile, 
were  hap])V  and  contented  uinh'r  the  c^arc'  of  a  pat('rnal  g<>V('rn- 
ment.  Tliev  experic'iun'd  tin'  hh'ssings  ol*  domi'sticr  lile,  and 
revelled  in  the  amusements  and  holidays  provided  lor  tln'in  hy 
the  Incas;  whilst  they  c(juld  not  fail  t(»  In'  mov(*d  hy  the 
glorious  scenery  and  the  blue  sky,  which  appt'arcd  on  ('very 
side,  to  their  sense  of  the  suhlinn*  and  tin'  lu'autilul.  Tln'ir  lot 
was  indeed  enviable,  if  w(*  may  In'licve  their  h'geinlarv  history, 
h'or  (‘('iituries  had  they  thus  liv('d  in  tin'  ('iijoynn'nt  and  the 
trampiility  of  a  patriarchal  di'spotism,  wlu'ii  a  cruel  torn'iit  of  in¬ 
vaders  poured  down  u[)on  their  lu'arths,  dragg('d  them  away  Irom 
their  ])('aceful  occupations,  to  die  hy  thousands  in  daik  sidder- 
raiu'an  mines;  desecrated  their  altars,  and  took  possession  ol 
their  palaces  and  their  homes.  It  is  nut  our  intc'ntioii  to  pursue 
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the  tale  of  liorror,  wliicli  describes  the  S])aiush  conqiust  in 
America;  or  follow  the  fortiiiK'S  of  the  Tiulians  to  tlie  day  of 
their  (‘mancipation.  The  tirst  part  of  this  task  has  already 
been  admirably  pc'rfornu'd  by  the  illustrious  historians,  Kohiul- 
son  and  Prescott.  Put  we  may  iiuiuire,  what  are  the  hopes  of 
Pern  and  the  Iku’uyians  for  tlu^  future)' 

A  military  despotism  has  controlled,  nay,  we  fear,  still  con¬ 
trols  the  fortunes  of  this  beautiful  ccnintry.  The  peo])le  ])oss(\ss, 
indeed,  the  forms  of  a  five  ^oyi'rnment,  but  the  spirit  is  wantini^. 
The  real  ])ower  exists  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  is  not  unfre- 
(pu'ntly  wiehh'd  by  the  will  of  an  indiyidual  who  has  aecpiired 
absolute  authority.  The  riches  of  hcu’  mines  haye  led  stati'snien 
and  rulers  to  ne^l(M*t  the  more  lu'althy  sources  of  wi'alth,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  (‘ncoura^iunent  of  manufactures. 
There  is,  however,  accordinu^  to  Mr.  Markham,  a  prospect  of 
better  times  opening  upon  this  distracted  rc'public. 

‘‘And  inde(‘d,”  lie  says,  “the  prospects  of  Peru  are  hriijliteniiii: 
day  by  day,  and  each  hranch  of  industry  and  education  is  showiie^ 
si^ns  of  pro<;r(‘ss.  The  Inca  Indians,  by  the  wise  ineasnres  ot 
Castilla,  are  freed  from  bondage;  and  the  jieople  of  Spanish  di'seent 
are  advancing  perecjitihly  in  the  arts  and  a(*eoinplishinenls  of 
Knropean  civilization.  AVith  many  faults — and  what  peoph*  have 
not  ? — tlu‘y  are  possessi'd  in  an  emiiu'iit  degriv,  of  all  the  kindlii'r 
tW'lings  of  our  nature;  and  above  all,  their  warm  hospitality  is  most 
attractive,  and  (luite  uiu'ciualled  in  any  other  civilized  countrv.  ' 

—  P.  8S7. 


One  of  the  (diief  laiuses — if  not  the  cause — of  the  degradation 
into  which  Pc'ru,  with  so  many  hopes,  so  many  as])ii’ations,  such 
ardi'iit  love  of  liberty,  is  ]dunged,  is  the  domination,  in  things 
teinptiral  as  wi'll  as  spiritual,  of  the  corrupt  ])ru‘slhood  of  Poine. 
Mr.  Alarkham  touches  lightly  upon  this  subject,  and  we  only 
initice  it  now  to  reler  to  the  etfect  of  the  working  of  this  (‘e(*le- 
siastieal  system  when  left  to  itself,  unwatehed,  univ])royed, 
unleavimed  by  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism,  in 
a  ludghlxniring  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Prazil. 

Mr.  Kwbank,  who  is  an  intelligent  traveller,  and  has  written 
an  interesting  account  of  what  he  calls,  “  Life  in  Prazil,'’  passi's 
his  verdict  on  the  state  of  things  in  that  rich,  but  ill-goyeriied 
country,  in  the  })reface  to  his  work. 

“1  believe  Romanism,  as  it  exists  in  Prazil  and  South  America 
gonei\nlly,  to  be  a  barrier  to  ])rogress,  compared  to  wbicb  other 
obstacles  art*  small,  and  tbert*  are  nativt*  statesmen  alivt*  to  the  tact; 
but.  incorporated  as  it  is,  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  t»l  the 
pt'ople.  transfust'd  as  it  wt'rt*  through  their  very  bones  and  marro\y, 
unless  some  Kempis  or  Penelon,  Luther  or  Kongo,  arise  to  purity 
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it.  i^oiicratlons  must  pass  bctoro  tlic  scales  drop  from  tlieir  eyes,  ami 
they  become  mentally  tree.” — P.  ix. 

A^aiii : — 

I  am  told  that  1  should  have  kept  silence  on  ecclesiastical 
matters;  that  it  is  im[)roper  tor  laymen  to  mevhile  with  them.  1  can 
only  say  I  did  not  ‘xo  out  of  my  way  to  find  tluMu.  In  Urazil,  reli- 
irion,  or  that  which  is  S(>  calhal.  meets  von  evervwlu‘re ;  you  ean  do 
nothing,  obsery(*  nothing;,  without  beinuj  confronted  by  it  in  one 
shape  or  another.  It  is  a  leading  feature  in  puhlic  and  priyate  life. 
Festiyals  and  ])roeessions  constitute  the  chief  amusmnents  of  tlu' 
masses — an'  their  principal  sports  and  pastimes,  durinj^  which  tlu* 
saints  themselyes  conn*  out  of  their  sanctuarii's,  and  with  ])adr(*s  and 
people  take  part  in  the  ^ent'ral  frolic.  'I’o  j)ass  tlu*m  by  would  lx* 
omitt ill”;  the  most  popular  acts,  and  neglecting  the  tavourite  actors 
in  the  national  di’aina.” — P.  vi. 


Our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  draw  largely  from 
Mr.  lAybank’s  ])ersonal  descriptions  of  some  of  tlu'se  “most 
popular  acts,”  and  “the  favourite  actors.”  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  lioinanism  is  judged  of  by  too  many 
from  the  shape  and  aspect  it  assumivs  in  enligliteiuxl  iMigland  ; 
and  who  decide  more  favourably  on  it  than  tluw  would,  did  tlu'y 
see  the  working  out  of  its  juinciples,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
teachers  in  other  countru's.  Demoralizing  in  its  tendi*nci(*s,  it 
still  knows  Innv  to  put  on  the  garb  of  virtue  when  in  the  piv- 
s(‘iice  of  virtue,  and  apjiear  to  be  enlightened  and  liberal,  wb.en 
in  contact  witli  a  liberal  and  enlightened  religion.  ^^\*  must 
not  look  for  the  fruits  ot*  Ivomanisni  in  this  country.  The 
])riesthood  dare  not  do  all  they  would,  nor  teach  all  they  ])r(»less 
in  a  land  where  the  scriptures  are  pidilic,  and  every  individual 
ready  to  judge  them  out  of  their  own  mouth.  We  must  look 
for  the  true,  the  genuine  fruits  of  this  creed  in  Spain  (u*  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  ^lexico  or  Hrazil.  In  these  countries  it  grows  rank  and, 
as  in  a  neglectc'd  hot-lx'd,  manifests  its  triu*  character,  its 
true  spirit,  and  stands  out  verily  naked  and  unmasked. 

The  tir>t  extract  we  shall  make  exhibits  the  fondiu'ss  of  the 
p(*ople  for  amulets  or  charms — a  ibndness  encouraged  by  the 
priests. 


“  lioUinhoff.  1  supj)Oso  there  is  hardly  a  Koman  Pathol ie  female 
in  brazil,  from  the  empress  to  the  negress,  who  do(‘s  not  guard 
against  invisihh*  foes  by  wearing,  in  contact  with  h(T  person,  a 
tample  of  these  diminutive  shields.  .\  friend  |)rocured  iiu*  a  pair 
Irom  the  most  (*steemed^/?//>r/m,  the  couvent  of  d\*r(‘za.  Two  embroi¬ 
dered  pads,  an  inch  ami  a  half  sipian*,  are  connected  by  a  double 
silk  cord.  On  om*  is  the  Lady  of  Carmo  and  Child,  on  the  other  a 
fanciful  figure  or  ilower.  Passing  the  cords  over  the  slionlders  one 
pad  rests  on  the  bosom,  and  the  other  at  the  back,  thus  protecting 
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the  wearer  hc'fore  and  htdiind.  I.arixe  nuinhcrs  are  imported  from 
Koine.” — 1*[).  ‘Jid. 

Ther(‘  is  aiiotlier  cdass  of  amulols  calh'd  A/v  m,  wliicli  consists 
of  the  pictures  of  some  of  tlie  saints  folded  up  and  sewed  into  a 
small  hag,  alioiit  an  inch  scjiiare,  and  worn  next  the  skin. 


“To  several  the  following;  is  appended:  ‘  llis  Kxetdlenev  11h‘  Most 
Jieverend  Bishop,  grand  elia[)lain  to  the  Emperor,  Don  31aiioel  de 
M«>ntt‘  Kodri<pies  Araujo,  on  visiting  the  church  whose  |)atroii  saint 
this  image  r(‘j)resents,  conceih'd  to  all  who  jiray  heforc*  this  imai^e 
one  Paternost(‘r  and  one  Ave  Maria,  forty  days  of  iiululgt‘nct‘.’  In 
answer  to  inquiries  it  was  said  the  indnlg(‘d  might  cat  meat  on  fast- 
days,  would  he  jiardoru'd  for  little  sins  they  might  eommit,  and  if 
they  di(‘d  within  the  time,  would  go  direct  to  heaven,  eseiq'ing 
purgatory  altogether.” — P.  ‘il  l. 


Let  none  think  that  the  ehuivdi  of  Eomc  is  one  whit  Ix'tter 
to-day  than  she  was  in  tin'  days  wdien  Lutlnn'  stejqx'd  lorward 
to  denounce  her  pridensions  and  her  dtdusions.  The  iiioney 
inav  still  he  heard  tiidx'ling  in  the  hox  of  Tet/el,  and  the  same 
hi  as]diemous  hop(‘s  arc'  daily  held  out  hy  her  servants  and 
ministers  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  AVe  cannot  hlame 
///ew,  th('  (h'liuh'd  ;  hut  do  not  these  practices  lay  hare  the 
inicpiity  of  the  whole  system.  Wlu're  is  there  anything  ]»ure, 
anything  ludy,  anything  exalting,  in  the  (‘onstitution  of  tlu' 
ehurcdi  of  lunne*:'  lias  she  not  always  a  sliding  scale  of  diity'r 
lh)es  she  not  evc'rywdu're  hover  lu'i*  standard  of  1‘aith  and 
morality,  to  accommodate  lu'rsc'lf  to  tlu'  lowest  jiassioiis  ot 
nu'ii,  ratlu'r  than  raise  men  to  the  high  standard  of  scri])tin’al 
cdH'dienct'  and  right eousiu'ss  y  Ilow"  corrupt  too,  are  her  ])rii'stsy 
Take'  hut  oiu'  passage  out  ol*  many  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
hhvhank,  and  what  is  his  judgment  formed  on  the  prevailing 
verdict  of  the  people,  and  contirmed  hy  experience. 

“  I  did  not  intc'ud  to  sny  a  word  on  the  morals  of  the  lu’lc'sts.  hut 
hearing  so  much  as  I  do  dailv,  it  is  impossible  to  rt'fraln.  1  lie 
depths  oi*  tlu'ir  pollution  I  should  not  luivt' suspi'ctc'd,  nor  would  any 
stranger,  mdess  in  a  similar  jiositiou  to  myself  t»)  have  his  eye's 
ope'ue'd.  d’lu'  following  langmige'  of  an  enlightened  native'  is  not 
iutroduee'd  to  de'uouuee'  indlvidmils,  hut  the  syste'in  that  make's  tluMU 
what  the'v  are.  ‘  d'he  prie'stheu^d  e>f  this  ceiuutrv  is  supe'rlative*ly 
corrupt.  It  is  impev<sihli‘  for  me*n  to  he  we)rse',  or  te)  imagine' mt'ii 
te)  Ih‘  worse.  In  the'  e-hurehe's  thev  appe'ar  re'spee'tahh'  and 
devout,  hut  tlu'ir  se'cret  e*rime‘s  have  maele  this  city  a  Soehnn  ;  ihe'iv' 
are'  »)f  course'  hommrahle  e'.\e*e*})l ions,  hut  they  are'  very  lew.’  An  ohl 
iidiahit:mt  e>t*  l\io,  whe>  Inis  ue'ilher  ineliu'eaueut  neir  elisposition  to 
misre'pre'se'ut  the'  ee>untry  or  its  ineirals,  aelde'el,  ‘  lA'i'rv  we»rel  is  true', 
and  much  more  than  vou  can  well  coiu'eive.'” — P.  1 1-. 
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Tliut  tlio  pooplo  boliovc  in  tlio  iniraciilous  powcns  and  otlicit'nf 
workiiii^  ot  clianns  and  anmlots  blessed  by  t lie  jiriest,  the  Ibllow- 
anecdote  will  show:  — 

“  Pirrr.s'  of'  Holy  Pock.  Soldiers,  and  particularly  those  o{'  the 
interior,  protect  theinsidves  with  anuilets.  I  lieard  aii  ollieer  n'connt 
with  edityini;  fervour,  how  one  savt'd  his  lift'  in  dirt'ei  violation  ot’  a 
natural  law.  lb'  was  aseendinp;  the  river  irAldca  Vt'lha,  in  Hspiritt) 
Santt)  with  i^ovt'rinnent  despatcht's.  in  a  eanot'  j^atldli'd  hy  Indians. 
Tilt' ciirn'iit  was  stron<;  aj^ainst  them,  and  the  watt'r  rtmoh.  'fliey 
wort'  upset,  one  or  both  the  Intlians  wert'  drtiwnetl,  hut  tin'  relattir, 
wlio  could  not  swim,  after  lloatin^  half  an  hour  with  the  tidt',  rt'aehetl 
the  short'  ht'  knew  not  litiw.  On  tlryimj;  his  ij^armt'nts  ht'  fonntl  a 
pajier  jiarcel  in  his  etiat  jioeket — slijijietl  in  unkmiwii  tti  him  hy  his 
wife — eontainini]^  a  small  fra<;ment  tif  the  ‘  Ik'nha,’  a  mountain  rock 
eonseeratetl  tti  the  Virj^in  untler  the  name  of ‘Our  batlv  tif  the  luick,' 
‘  The  sttme,’  he  said,  ‘  kt'pt  me  from  sinkiuu^.’” 

Tt  may  easily  be  supposed  from  thesi'  s])eeini('ns  of  snpt'rsti- 
tioiis  tt'aehino*,  what  is  the  (diaraeti'r  tif  tht'  rt‘lio;ious  ritt's  and 
eeremonit's  of  the  lionian  church  in  llrazil.  Rest  on'  tht'  old 
terms,  “  temple,”  and  “  ^ods  ”  tor  “  (diureht's  ”  ami  “  saints,”  and 
tht're  is  searc'ely  aut’dit  in  it,  rcmaiks  Mr.  Mwbaidv  but  what  was 
incommtui  usai>’e belbrtOlu'  timi's  td’ tht' (Ja'sars.  ddit'  ehiu'ch  of 
tht'  jiresent  day,  instt'ad  of  ludiio-  tht'  zt'alous  anti  humblt' 
])reacht'r  tif  “  fb'sus  Christ  anti  Him  eruciiit'tl,”  is  a  living  aiitl 
luminous  t'xptnieut  tif  pao’an  mystt'rit's  ami  ei'rt'immies. 

It  must  not  lit'  sup]iosetl,  that  betmusti  wt'  havt'  tlwt'It  u]ion  tht' 
baneful  infiuenct'  tif  Rtimt',  jiouiMravetl  in  tht'  moral  eomlititm  tif 
the  ]ieoplt'  tif  Ilrazil,  ami  t'xpost'tl  by  AIi\  hiwbank,  that  his 
wtirk  ctiiitaius  mithino’  imii't'  than  a  st'rics  tif  pieturcs  tif  prii'stly 
corrujitiou,  io^mirauce,  ami  supt'rst it ioii.  It  abouml>  in  atlmi- 
ralih*  th'sei'iptitins  tif  tht'  tlomt'stit'  custtuns  ami  eharactt'r  tif  tht' 
nativt's,  thi'  lovt'liut'ss  tif  tht'  st't'iit'i'v,  the  richt's  til‘ its  mountains, 
tilt'  ('xtt'ut  tif  its  watt'r-ctiurst's,  ami  tht'  sizt'  ami  beauty  t)j  its 
st'a-lioartl  eities.  He  likt'wise  diseiisst's  tht'  jiolitics  tif  tht'  ^ovt'rn- 
nient  ;  the  manufaetui't's,  tht'  eomim'rct',  the  mines,  ami  tht' 
iigrieiilture  td*  tlu'  country;  tht'  numbt'i*  ami  ('timlititin  of  the 
slavt  s  :  in  a  wtirtl,  the  mtiral  eomlititm,  tht'  matt'rial  rt'sourct's, 
ami  tht'  future  prti.spects  tif  Ib'azil. 

Tti  illustrate  his  letter-press,  Air.  1‘lwbank  has  atltlt'tl  out' 
humli'i'd  wtiotl-t'ufs,  drawn  by  his  t»wn  haml.  \\  ht'ii  wt*  say 
that  tlu'y  certainly  assist  us  in  tbrminj^  a  bt'tter  itloa  ol  an 
objeet — a  pt't  uliai’  jar  tir  yast',  spt'ar-ht'atl,  slavt'-ctillar,  markt't- 
plaee,  tS:c — than  we  ctiultl  have  tilitainetl  IVtnn  tht'  imist  It'ii^^th- 
enetl  ih'seriptitin,  we  have  stated  the  st'i'viee  tht'y  rt'mlt'r  tht' 
reatlt'r  at  their  full  merit.  As  artistic  thawings  they  are  vt'ry 
poor. 
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Art.  1A". —  Totlnj  :  A  Sea-siJe  iriiVnhif.  By  Iloiirv  (’ins>(>, 

A.L.S.  liOiuloii :  Vail  Svo.,  1850. 

There  are  few  jilaces  to  wliioli  exeursioiiists  resort  on  tlie  cdaM 
of  l>ritain  more  pleasinji:  to  a  straiiirer  than  Tenhv.  Wliat  ^[al- 
vcrii  is  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  an  inland  scenery,  Tnihv  is 
for  an  ample  sea- view  hounded  by  a  bold  and  roekv  shore.  As  a 
place  in  which  to  spiaid  “a  sea-side  holiday”  the  IVmbrola'shirc 
watei’inti:-])lace  has  many  attractions.  Tlie  noble  sca-vu*w,  ever 
chani»:in<j^  under  the  alternations  of  lio^hts  and  shadows  as  the 
world  revolves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ebb  and  tlow  of  tides,  and 
the  succession  of  storm  and  calm,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  attrac¬ 
tion  to  him  whoso  eye  and  heart  are  in  unison  witli  tlie  bi  autirul 
and  sublime  objects  of  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
most  ])leasurable  emotions.  But  if  the  visitor  has,  in  additicni 
to  a  capacity  to  derive  j^ratitication  Irom  scenery,  a  tasti'  tbr 
natural  science,  he  will  discover  other  attractions  in  Tenby  and 
its  neijxhbourhood.  If  ^’cido^v  be  his  jmrsuit,  he  will  tind 
within  a  small  area,  rocks  of  the  silurian,  old  rrd  sandstone',  and 
carbon  it  erous  formations,  and  in  their  disturhed,  contort  e'd,  and 
shattered  condition  he  will  perceive  the  elfcets  of  tlu'  most 
vi(d(‘nt  convulsions  to  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  Biitain  have' 
bi'i'ii  subji'ct.  Should  he  desire  to  collect  from  the  most  ancient 
mausoh'ums  of  earth  the  records  of  the  early  ages  of  a  luihit- 
abh'  world,  he  will  not  fail  to  discover  the  remains  of  sonic  of 
the  creatures  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  oc('an,  and 
(d‘  the  plants  that  first  overshadowi'd  the  earth.  Should  he  he 
more  curious  to  investiu’ate  living:  than  extinct  forms,  lu'  will 
examine  with  deep  interest  the  tide- washed  limestone  caverns, 
and  will  tind  both  in  sea  and  on  shore  numerous  objirts  ot 
study,  some  of  which  will  test  his  powers  of  ohservation,  and 
yield,  if  he  be  not  himself  in  fault,  the  satisfaction  derived  Ironi 
original  research,  'rurning  his  steps  inward,  never  far  irom 
the  noise  of  the  breakers,  and  frecpiently  catching  a  sight  ot 
tlu'  ocean  smoothed  by  distance  into  a  billowless  plane,  he  will 
wander  through  a  country  as  beautiful  as  an  undulating  surtacc, 
rich  vegc  tation,  and  lovely  tlowers  can  make  it.  The  botanist  will 
discover  plants  he  cannot  tind  in  England  ;  and  the  ornitludogist 
will  have  opportunities  of  watching  the  habits  of  birds  he  may 
never  bolbre  have  seen  out  of  aviaries  and  museums. 

The  ge(dogy  of  IVmbrokeshire  is  only  incidentally  mi'iitioiu'd 
by  Mr.  (iosse,  for  it  was  with  the  marine  natural  history  that 
he  was  princi])ally  concerned,  and  his  interest  in  the  rocks  was 
confined  to  tlu'ir  jdcturcsipie  t'ifects,  and  the  existence  ot  lime¬ 
stone  caverns  harbouring  sponges  and  zoo])hytcs.  But  Bern- 
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brokosliiiv  is  a  part  of  tlic  anoiont  earth,  an  old  land  which 
stood  ahove  water  when  inueli  of  Mnjj^land  was  a  j>ortion  of  the 
hed  of  tlie  ocean.  The  violent  contortions  of  the  older  stratifit'd 
rocks  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhihited  tlian  on  the  held 
sliore  of  the  south-western  ])roinontory  of  the  Trineipalitv. 
The  volcanic  forces  acting:  dnrinor  that  <i:eolo«^ical  ])eri(Kl  which 
intervened  hc'tween  the  commencement  of  the  sihirian  and  car- 
hoiiifcrous  aj^i'S  had  hiit  a  slii»ht  etlect  upon  this  district,  though 
(‘vi'lences  of  the  disturhance  tliey  prodiicc‘d  in  the  ('riiption  ol 
volcanic  j>rodiicts  ari'  not  wanting  :  hut  at  the  close  of  the 
carhoniferous  era  a  greater  power  was  concentrat(‘d  u])on  the 
rocks  of  South  Wales,  heaving  up  strata,  hursting  and  Ixaiding 
thewliole  series  of  sihirian,  old  ml  sandstoms  and  carhoniferous 
beds,  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness,  as  a  ray  of  lu'at  pulls  and 
hursts  a  soa])  huhhle.  This  ciuivulsion  ])roduc('d  strange <*on tor¬ 
tious  in  tlie  mineral  masses,  twisting  tliem  in  t>ne  place  ami 
tissuring  them  in  another,  changing  the  lelative  lua’ghts  of  drv 
land,  and  iorming  new  seas.  The  solid  mass  of  rock  l)(‘cam(‘ 
till*  transmitting  medium  of  a  series  of  vibrations,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  was  wavi'd  like  tlu'  sea  in  a  storm.  No  series  ol‘  local 
imjuilscs  will  aci'ount  for  tlu‘  aj)])cai*ances  ohstu'ved  in  this 
locality,  nor  could  any  feehh'  power  have  etlectiMl  tin*  (diange. 
The  agent  unbound  when  this  wild  disorder  was  ju-oduccd,  had 
its  etlect  ovei’  a  large  area,  and  the  action  upon  all  ])oints  was 
simultaneous.  The  necessity  of  admitting  tlu*  activity  of  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  ellects  ])i*oduc(‘d,  convinc(‘s  us  that  no 
other  condition  of  tlu*  disturbing  force  can  account  for  the 
upheaval  of  such  a  mass  td‘  solid  rocks;  foi*  that  tlu'V  wen* 
consolidated  there  is  abundant  (‘vid(*nc(*.  h'ollowing  the  effects 
of  this  mighty  I’cvolution,  we  tra(*e  its  oiagiii  below  tlu*  lowest 
sihirian  rock.  Starting  from  this  level,  we  ])ass  through  a  long 
serii‘s  of  ages  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  d(*tritus  and  tlu* 
dej)osition  of  these  masses,  each  s(*ries  of  beds  hi*ing  distin- 
gui>hed  by  its  own  fauna.  During  these  long  ag('s  one  oi’der  of 
aiiimtils  follow('d  another,  and  when  tlu*  most  anci(‘nt  disap¬ 
peared,  new  conditions  of*  lile  weri*  introduced,  and  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of  vi'g(*table  Ibrms.  Deep  seas  wen* 
at  the  same  tinu*  being  tilh*d  by  the  d(*hris  ot  existing  conti- 
lu'iits,  the  h('d  of  the  ocean  slowly  rising  by  an  independent, 
ini])ulsive,  upward  forct*,  or  tlu*  coasts  sinking,  as  th(*y  ai*(*  now 
doing  in  some  ])arts  of  northern  hurojie.  A  littoral  formation 
suec(‘i‘d('d,  forest  alter  forest  grew  and  was  submerged,  until 
thousands  of  leet  of  sandstoni\  shale,  and  incipient  coal  W(*re 
piled  upon  the  deep-sea  formations,  d  lu*n  came  the  change, 
when  horizontal  strati  w(‘re  uph(*aved  by  expansive  ])ow(*r  from 
below,  and  a  few  gigantic  etlbils  rc*constnu‘ted  and  reiiiodelhxl 
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the  outline,  <>:ivin^  to  land  new  elevations,  and  to  tlie  s(*a  new 
boundaries. 

Huf  ^vllen  we  speak  (d*  the  evidenees  of  the  ^roat  eonvulsioii 
whieli  closed  the  carboniferous  era,  we  inu.st  asciu’tain  the 
amount  of  tlie  elfect,  by  leeonstruetino^  the  ancient  >eetinn, 
uniting  th(‘  upturiu‘d  ed^e  of  rock  on  one  side  of  a  vallev,  with 
that  whieli  rises  in  an  oppo^ite  direction  on  tlii'  other  side,  eoii- 
tinuin;;  tlie  lint'  of  inclination  of  both  till  a  natural  curve 
unites  them.  We  shall  then  be  more  conscious  of  tlu'  'fitauic 
force  by  which  the  contortions  were  produced,  and  of  the  Mibsi*- 
(jueiit  denudation,  which  reniovi'd  so  lar^e  a  ])orti(»n  of  the 
fractured  and  shiv(‘ied  >trata.  The  new  red  sandstoiu*,  ovcr- 
la]>pinu*  tlu‘  ed^es  (»f  our  coal-tields,  and  forming;  masses  of  enor¬ 
mous  thickiK'ss,  was  the  deej)-sea  produce  of  this  extensive 
denudation  of  the  smitten  rocks  of  an  anterior  aue. 


The  elleets  of  this  disruption  of  ancient  formations  are  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  dills  of  Tenby  and  its  iiei‘>hbourluH)d,  and  oiir  auilini* 
found  them  wlu'rever  he  went.  .\t  ^lonkstone  his  attention 
was  attractial  bv  curiously  contorted  linu'stone  strata,  ainl  at 
liidstep  T>ay  he  was  surprised  to  lind  the  “  stratilicatioii  ah^o- 
lut(*ly  ])erp(‘ndicular,  and  as  straight  as  a  line."  Ajiproacliinij^ 
the  litth'  island  of  St.  ^Marj’aret's,  he  entered  a  cave  with  per- 
])endieular  walls,  “  wi(h‘  lissures  and  inti^rvenino-  eolinnns  of 
solid  rock,  as  straight  and  elear-edo^ed  as  if  hewn  by  a  >tatuary, 
running*:  u])  to  the  very  sinnmit  which  could  not  be  less  than  a 
hundred  ieet." 

Had  his  obji'ct  bi'cn  to  investigate  the  g’l'olog^y  of  the  country, 
he  would  have  diseovtU’c'd  many  other  curious  and  ])ictureM|ue 
forms  ol*  stratilit*ation,  for  they  ab(uind  on  every  ])art  of  tliis 
interesting-  coast,  and  the  (piarries  would  have  yielded  >p(H‘i- 
ineiis  of  extinct  organization,  as  strange  as  any  lu‘  found  living 
in  the  sea,  and  on  tlu'  damp  sides  of  the  tide-washed  caverns. 
Ihit  although  his  investigations  were  contined  to  living  .--ik l  ies, 
his  researches  have  as  much  interot  to  the  ge(*logist,  as  to  the 
student  of  li\ing  organisms,  for  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  existing  animals  that  we  can  deduce  from  the 
presenci*  of  organii*  remains,  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  world 
at  the  tinu's  of  the  deposition  of  the  roi’ks  in  which  they  are 
found.  “  Is  it  not  clear,"  says  Cuvier  ;  “  that  we  are  indebted 

to  fossils  only  for  a  theory  of  the  earth.  Without  them,  who 

•  % 

would  have  dreaiiud  of  tlu‘  globi*  having  been  formed  at  suc¬ 
cessive  epochs,  and  by  a  series  of  dilferent  operations  y  It  is 
only  by  analogy  that  we  extend  to  primitive  districts  the  con¬ 
clusions  whiidi  fossils  enable  us  to  form  in  regard  to  sirondary 
districts:  if  all  strata  had  been  without  fossils  no  oni‘  could 
maintain  that  they  were  not  all  formed  at  the  same  jieriod  .' 
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\\  hotlier  tlio  ^roat  naturalist  has  oxag^oratod  the  intluoiu'o  ot* 
tlR‘  studios  111  whioli  he  exoollod,  \i,h>u  tlie  establisliuiout 
oi  the  principles  ot  <»-eoloi>-v,  wo  will  not  stay  to  incpiiiv 
thou^rh  wo  arc  most  unwilling-  to  t'orop)  tlio  evidence  .dvou  hy 
the  stratilicatiom  the  miueralooioal  structure,  aud  tlu^iuecha- 
iiu'al  or  clieuucal  composition  ot*  rooks.  When  this  passa»-e  was 
penned  hy  Cuvier  the  importance  orpalieontolo^rioal  studieMo  the 
deductions  involved  in  a  theory  ot*  the  earth,  was  so  iiup(‘rt‘eotIv 
understood  that  or^^anic  ivmaius  were  sou^dit  rather  as  curioiH 
relics  tliaii  as  instructive  pa^vs  (d‘a  lost  history,  and  tlie  ciaiclu- 
sions  drawn  t*rom  them  wmv  limited  to  a  lew  evichait  facts. 
Ihit  as  soon  as  the  necessity  of  the  evidence  to  he  deriviul  from 
fossils  was  perceived,  the  pors(‘vorlTin^  and  onlliusiastio  ardour 
with  which  o-ooloj^y  had  hei'ii  pursued,  was  i*omniunicated  to  tliose 
who  overlooked  the  trim,  hut  idly  oultivaled  domains  of  natural 
science.  A  desire  to  know  tlu‘  j)ast  thus  forced  upon  sciiMitilic 
men  tlie  necessity  of  an  accpiaintaiice  with  the  present  forms  of 
life.^  ihit  as  the  ^n-eatiw  nuinlxM-  of  the  or^mnic  nanains  of 
ancient  epochs  helono-ed  to  inverlehrated  animals,  and  as  some 
of  these  were  workimai  in  the  coiistrui^lion  of  lar^e  mass(\s  t)f 
rock,a  knowled^^cM)!*  tlieir  present  distrlhution  and  economy,  their 
faiuily  characteristics  and  specilic  dilferences,  was  esp(‘Ciallv 
desired.  This  has  heeii,  mon*  or  h‘ss  directly,  the  origin  of  the 
many  prol*ound  researches  and  monographs  of*  ({(‘partimaital 
zoology,  which  have  so  remarkahly  and  honourahly  distinguishi‘d 
the  progress  of  natural  science  during  the  last* few  years,  and 
also  of  the  many  interesting  jiopular  illuslrations,  of  which  31r. 
(josse’s  “Tenhy,”  is  one  of  the  best.  The  researches  of  Khnaiherg 
Mulh'r,  horbes,  Darwin,  our  authm*,  and  many  otlna*  naturalists, 
have  now  done  so  much  to  determine  tlu'  structure'  and  (‘conomy 
of  the  lower  ordm*  ol*  animals,  to  I'stahlish  lU'W  proee'sses  ol* 
investigation,  and  to  correct  the  classili(;ation,  that  the'  stu- 
(h'lit  may  speedily  and  without  dlllicully  obtain  sound  scieiitilic 
knowledge,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  organized  being,  as  a 
tbimdation  l*or  geological  studies. 

Mr.  Gosse’s  “  Tc'iiby  is  in  itself  a  proof  ol*  the  advance  of 
natural  science.  It  is  not  a  mere  popular  exposition  ol*  some 
elementary  facts — a  trilling  pretence  to  knowh'dgi',  amiability 
to  teach,  it  is  the  histoiy  of  a  month  spent  by  a  man  of 
research,  in  the  jnirsuit  of  a  favourite  study  under  favourahlo 
circumstances,  and  is  full  of  original  investigations,  succi'ssful 
observations,  and  pleasing  descrijitions  of  tlu'  imjiressions  pro¬ 
duced  by  novel  objects  ujioii  an  unallected  and  lu'althy  mind. 

It  is  a  book  we  cannot  read  without  regretting,  as  we  pjiss  from 
Jiagi'  to  page  with  increasing  interest,  that  we  were'  not  his 
companions.  To  have  wandered  with  him  along  the  sea  shore, — 
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to  liave  followed  him  through  limestone  caverns,  to  have 
dredged  with  him  in  sight  of  the  rocky  shores  and  hold 
niontories  of  Peinhrokeshire, — to  have  botanized  in  lields  and 
woods,  and  Penally  Hog, — and  then  to  have  had  a  ]>ee])  tlnou^-ji 
his  microscope,  and  to  have  listeiu'd  to  liis  scientitic  connnen- 
taries,  ingenious  suggestions,  and  pious  illustrations  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  divine  contrivance,  would  have  been  more  delight- 
ful  than  a  (piiet  piTUsal  of  his  hook  hy  the  tircside. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  of  “  Tenhy,”  as  the  record  of 
the  ramble  of  a  naturalist  who  knows  irJtat  to  observe  and  Ikhv 
to  (‘Xplain  his  observations,  we  find  in  it  many  di'tailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  invertebrat(‘d  animals,  some  ini])erfectly  known,  and 
others  discovered  by  the  author  himself.  Some  (pu'stions  of 
more  gt'iieral  scientitic  interest  are  also  incidentally  rtderred  to, 
and  illustrated  by  new  observations.  The  transformation  of  ilie 
loW(*r  orders  of  animals  is  one  of  these.  Subjects  also  oi‘  nion* 
limited  importance  rtderring  to  the  economy  of  species,  genera, 
or  families,  are  also  discussed  with  that  careful  relianci'  uj)on 
p(‘rsonal  research,  and  the  candid  examination  of  the  o]>s(n  va- 
tions  and  opinions  of  others,  which  distinguish  the  conclusion.^ 
of  the  man  of  scieiu*e.  The  nature  and  ])urport  of  tlu'  ])('dici- 
laria  of  the  Kchinodt'rmata  is  a  subject  of  this  kind,  well 
(‘X])lain('d  by  our  author. 

Transformations  in  form,  organization,  and  conditions  of 
existence,  were  long  supposed  to  be  pc'culiar  to  the  (‘conomy  of 
insect  life.  Modern  rt'search,  howeviT,  has  ])roved  that  the 
(’rustaceans  also  ])ass  through  a  series  of  metamori)ho.'<cs,  and 
there  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  numln'r  of  inv<‘ite- 
bi*at('d  animals  change  in  structure  and  shape,  and  obtain  their 
maturity  through  a  succession  of  transformations. 

Mr.  Spence  Ihite  and  ^Ir.  Darwin  liave  pnn’ed  that  the 
(drrii)eda,  or  Parnach  s,  are  the  subjects  of  many  translbnna- 
tions  between  the  times  of  birth  and  maturity.  ^Ir.  (Josse  has 
contirnud  tlu'  statements  of  these  naturalists  by  his  observations 
on  the  larvie  of  the  Halanus  ])orcatus.  1die  young  Jkdanns,  or 
Darnacle,  when  iirst  brought  forth,  resembles  a  watei-  fli'U, 
((Vclops),  and  jerks  itself  through  its  element  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  limbs,  with  a  ])(‘rfect  ircedom 
of  motion.  At  this  time  the  little  creature  though  only  oiu* 
ninet  v-fifth  of  an  inch  in  huigth,  is  coviuvd  witli  a  cai*a])ac(, 
and  is  as  much  unlike  a  barnacle  as  any  otluT  living  animal. 
Mr.  Gosse’s  s])ecimen  comnu'nci'd  its  transformations  on  tlu' third 
dav  after  its  birth,  hy  the  develo])ment  of  the  terminal  spine  ot 
the  cara])ace ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  seiuned  to  lose',  in  some 
degree,  its  ch'sire  for  perpetual  free  motion,  or  to  acipiire  the 
]>ower  of  attaching  itself  to,  or  resting  upon  sea-weed.  l>y 
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subsoquoiit  c]iaii,2:cs  tlio  head  and  antciiiiir  wore  ('idarirod,  a 
siii.iilo  ovo  was  separated  into  two,  and  two  pairs  (>i‘  l('<;s  were 
added.  Sucli  were  tlie  elian<^os  lie  observed,  but  we  will  Ibllow 
it  fiiitber.  ben  tbe  tiineeoines  for  the  termination  of  its  first 
])base  of  life,  tbe  free  wanderini»:  habits  of  a  ereature  po.ssessing 
tlie  I'xnver  and  will  to  trans])ort  itsidf  from  one  ])laee  to  another, 
are  lost ;  and  it  seeks  for  a  suitable  ledj^c  of  look  on  wliieli  it 
can  fix  itself  for  the  eonqdetion  of  what  yet  remains  (^f  its 
existence.  Tt  is  not  sim]>ly  oaiaied  by  tlu'  waves,  and  left  dry 
by  a  receding  tide,  to  atlix  itself  as  it  best  can  lu'lbre  tlu'  tide 
retains  to  wash  over  it,  and  perhaps  swi'Cp  it  away  into  the 
race  of  a  current,  or  throw  it  u])on  some  distant  coast.  It 
selects  the  spot  on  which  it  will  build  its  limestone  hut  in  detlance 
ofthe])ower  of  tbe  oeian,  and  by  a  tenacious  insolvable  ^due, 
secreted  by  glands  in  the  base  of  the  jiroji'ctini;  antenna', 
cements  the  front  of  its  lu'ad  to  the  rock,  and  tlu'i'e  awaits  the 
cham>;es  yi't  to  eome  in  the  tman  of  its  existonce.  Tlu'  bivalve 
.sludls  and  the  eyes  an'  at  last  thrown  olf,  and  the  true  Ihiriiacle 
with  its  multivalve  shell  is  ])rodue('(l. 

The  transformation  of  the  Mehiuodc'rmata  is  ((pially  curious. 
The  larva  obtaiiU'd  by  Mr.  ( lossi',  and  sup[)osed  to  lu'  that  of 
the  kehinus  spha'ra,  was  about  one  fortieth  of  an  inch  in  h'uj^^th, 
and  he  compared  its  lbi*m  to  a  paintc'r's  loui^  easi'l  ;  “  fur  it  eoii- 
sists  of  four  lonj:!^  h'ij^s  or  rods  ari’an^i'd  two  in  front  and  two 
lu'hind,  with  (‘onneetin^  pi('ces  p:oin^  aei'(»ss  and  mei'tiiii^at  tlu' 
toj)  in  a  slender  bead.”  The  franu'work  of  this  n'lnarkahh* 
structure,  which  has  no  resemblanei'  to  any  other  oj'j^jmi/ed 
body,  and  is  not  like  anythinu^  so  much  as  that  to  which  Mr. 
Gossc  has  compared  it,  is  calcareous,  and  isat  once distinmiislH'd 
by  the  formation  of  elose-sit  oval  cavitii's  in  rows,  so  peculiar 
to  the  structure  of  tbe  shell  of  tlu'  sea  urchin.  \\  ith  thc(‘Xc('p- 
tion  of  this  structural  similarity  betwt'i'U  tlu'  ski'h'ton  and  tlu' 
shell,  no  two  animals  can  b('  more'  unliki'  than  tin'  I'lchinus  and 
its  larvae.  The  up])(‘r  half  of  this  limestone  sk(*leton  is  covcied 
by  a  tunic  of  o^elatinous  matter  coiitaiiiiu;^  an  oval  cavity,  which 
is  the  stomach,  and  tlu'  four  uiu'onnecti'd  h*^s  an*  coven’d  with 
the  same  substance,  and  furnished  with  loni^  vibi'atile  <‘ilia. 
Anotlu'r  specimen  obtaiiu'd  by  ^Ir.  t iossi*,  supposed  to  he  tin* 
larva  of  the  Purple-tipped  Ui’chin  (^Ju'liuius  Mthans)^  had 
three  ])aii's  c^f  Icj^s,  and  in  other  r('sp('cts  more  closely  r(‘M‘nd)h'd 
that,  spc'cies  ])reviouslv  d<  sci'ibcd  by  ^liiller. 

curious  transformation  was  also  observed  by  oui’  author  in 
the  Glav('limi  lepadiformis.  “  Thi'youn^  of  this  j^enus,”  he  says, 
as  in  all  the  .Vseidians  whose*  dcv(*loj)m(*ut  is  known,  is  epiite* 
unlike*  tbe*  ])arent,  under^e)ni^  a  mctame)r])hosis  be'lbre  the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  is  attaiiie*el.  It  bears  a  consiele*rable  rese-mblane'C  tei 
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tlio  ta(lpt»le  of  a  froi^,  consistiiii^  of  a  lari;c  ovate  IxhIv  wiili  a 
tliiii  and  loii^  tail;  and  tlie  ivseiublaneo  is  (‘nlainv.'d  bv  tlie 
fact  tliat  tbo  whole  of  this  oi’oan  is  absorbed  in  llie  ])rocess  ol‘ 
orowtli  and  every  trace  of  it  disa])peai’sd’  AVlien  it  arriv(‘s  at 
maturity  each  individual  of  this  social  niollusk  inhal)its  a 
crystalline  ])itcb('r  rt'seinblini;'  an  ancient  amphora,  a  number  of 
lliem  bein*::  attaclied  to  a  thread-like  ereepini;  root. 

“  A  little  way  within  the  mouth  of  this  hyaline  vasi‘,  where  tlu‘  neek 
dilates  into  the  sliouhler,  there  is  seen  a  white,  rinj^, — the  hem  or 
c'di^e  oi'  what  looks  a  sac  of  the  linest  muslin,  lunmifii^  tlown  the 
interior  for  about  half  the  wlioh'  h‘n^uh,  and  terminal iiiLi;  witli  a 
white  hem  as  at  tin'  toj)  ;  both  i'xti\‘milies  are  thus  widelv  open. 
This  is  th(‘  respiratory  m’^an — tiu‘  Inni;  of  the  creature,  and  the 
surrounding;  water  constantly  ])ourlni»  in  at  the  ‘jja pi ni;  mouth,  pas.^es 
freely  through  this  open  sac,  bathing  all  its  interior,  and  giving  (»lf 
its  oxygen  to  the  V(‘ssels  that  ramity  upon  it.  (hi  bringing  tlit‘ 
creature  under  the  microscopic  wt‘  discern  the  beaut il’ul  slrueiure  hv 
which  this  o[)i‘ration  so  ess(‘ntial  to  life  is  jierformed.  The  iiit(‘rnal 
s’urface  id*  the  sac  is  iliviik'd  into  ti’ansverse  bands,  about  fourteen  in 
number;  each  band  being  a  row  of  about  a  hundred  long,  oval  ev*lls, 
arranged  pi*rpendieulai‘ly  and  paralh‘1  to  eai'li  ot  hm*.  '1  he  i*ells  are 
lengtht*ncd  rings  of  cilia,  \shieh,  waving  regularly  and  in  unison, 
i’oive  i>n  tlu‘  curi’t‘nts  id*  wati‘r.  and  jiridiably  absorl)  the  vivifving 
oxvgi*n.  d'he  action  of  these  (‘vi'r- working  cilia,  tlu‘  waves  id’  which 
ap[)i‘ar  like  rapidly  revolving  wheels,  is  Vi'ry  bi‘autiful — ph'asing  the 
eye  by  tlK‘ir  constancy  and  regularity,  no  less  tlian  thi‘  mind  by  the 
|)(‘iVi'[)tion  (d*  their  litness  for  tlK‘ir  [ircscribi'd  function.” 

In  sucli  transformations  as  tbo.se  to  wdiicdi  we  have  relerr(‘d 
we  hav('  the  i‘vidi‘nce  of  a  d(‘velopmeiit  distinct  i'roin  that  ti’ans- 
mutation  (d‘ bodies  so  weakly  iniag’im‘d,  and  so  fetdily  supported, 
bv  the  Vestigians.  Xo  ])lu‘nonienon  in  nature  suggests,  much 
less  supports,  a  bi'lief  in  the  pc-rmanent  ])roduetion  of  an  animal 
id*  superior  organization  out  of  one  tlmt  is  ini‘(Tloi\  In  all 
instances  ifa(diange  of  foiau  and  organic  con.stitution  occui-, 
the  metamorphosis  is  constant  and  limited.  Liki'  a  (dock  which 
wound  up  carries  an  index  over  a  certain  niimbiT  id*  di\ isions 
and  then  stops  till  it  is  wound  up  again,  so  an  invi'itebrated 
animal  brought  into  life  in  one  shapi'  ])as.ses  tlirough  a  deiiniti' 
number  of  changes,  and  alter  giving  birth  to  young  oi*  the 
species,  dies  The  events  which  happeno:!  to  tlie  jirogenitors 
alfecl  the  ]>rogeiiy  also,  and  their  devclopirn'iits  ari'  bound  by  a 
stern  lU'cessity  admitting  of  no  ])rogression  beyond  the  ordained 
limit  of  the  being.  And  this  oriiiuation  of  nature  was  coincident 
with  creation.  No  accident,  no  unusual  development,  can  con¬ 
vert  an  animal  of  inferior  into  one  of  superior  organization,  or 
Lord  Monboddo's  theory  might  have  found  believers,  and  men 
have  traced  their  primogeniture  to  monkeys. 
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Kxcolloiicc  in  the  art  of  descrihiin^  landscape  widi  its  acces¬ 
sories,  and  of  making  a  pleasing  [)ic( are  without  the  toiicli  ul‘ 
genius,  is  so  rare,  and  ill-drawn  and  bedaubed  pictures  are  so 
common,  that  an  unaHected  sketch  in  natural  tints  is  sure  to 
please  by  its  siin])licity,  it*  it  does  not  delight  by  its  colouring. 
Many  such  laithlul  and  ])leasing  landscapes  may  be*  Ibund  in 
Mr.  llosse’s  “Tenby.’’  The  tblhnving  is  a  description  ol*  what 
he  saw  and  felt  during  an  evening  walk  u})oii  Tenby  Head  : — 

‘‘  It  is  a  favourite  promenade,  and  in  these  low'ly  long  evenings  the 
walk  that  girds  its  margin,  walhal  u[)  on  the  elitl-side  so  higli  as  to 
allow  the  gaze  to  go  out  freely  U[)ou  the  sparkling  sea,  is  thronged 
with  gay  visitors.  Jau>t  evening  we  joined  the  crowd,  and  were 
strongly  reminded  of  the  Ta[)sti)ne  at  (tear  llfraeomhe.  Tlu‘  groins 
and  buttresses  were  limestone  instead  of  grauwaekc‘ ;  hut  there  was 
the  same  steep  grassy  hill  on  om‘  haml,  up  which  laughing  cliihlnm 
were  climbing,  and  down  which  they  \Nere  roiling, — the  same  prcci[)i- 
tons  (leseciit,  on  the  other, — the  same  c.\j)ans(‘  of  blue  sea, ami  the 
same  familiar  llowers  and  [)lants — the  tufiy  thrift,  the  close  cushions 
of  pink  and  white  stone-crop,  the  bhulder  campion  among  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  bramble  on  the  clilf’s  edge,  and  the  dark,  rigid  samphire  on 
its  inaccessible  angles,  spangled  with  tin*  azurt'  sh(’i‘()’s-bit,  as  if 
handfuls  of  sa[)phires  and  tunpioises  had  btum  scattered  tlierc*. 

“  Down  we  gazed  on  the  smooth  sea,  beeoming  more  and  mon; 
mirror-like  every  moment,  as  the  slight  afternoon  brc'eze  died  awav 
into  a  calm,  and  allowing  us,  from  our  vantage  lu'ight,  to  see  far 
down  into  its  depths.  Presently  J  was  gratilied  with  the  sight  of  one, 
and  then  another,  of  that  enormous  Medusa,  the  great  b*hi/.o.>tome, 
urging  his  diagonal  course  at  the  snitiing  surfaei?.  Its  great  Iduish 
whitt‘  di^k,  likt‘  a  globe  of  liftee!i  or  eightcam  inclies  in  diameter,  moves 
foremost  by  alttumati^  contractions  and  expansions,  which  remind  one 
of  till'  pulse  of  an  enormous  heart,  especially  as  at  each  stroke  a 
vtilnmo  of  tliiid  is  shut  out  of  the  eavilv,  hy  the  impact  of  wliich 
cn  the  sniTounding  water,  the  hngi'  body  is  driven  vigorously  for¬ 
ward  ;  mt'anwbile  tiie  compound  peiliinclc,  with  its  eight  arms,  tlial 
liang  down  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  below,  is  ilraggcd  after  the 
disk;  its  weight  and  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  its  bulk  combin¬ 
ing  to  give  that  slanting  direction  wliieli  this  great  .Medusa  always 
assumes  when  in  motion. 

“  We  watched  the  great  unwieldy  creature  a  long  time,  evmi  till 
evening  had  faded  into  night,  and  we  were  lelt  almost  tin'  only 
lingerers  on  the  bill,  lint  what  a  night  it  was!  So  calm  !  so  balmy  ! 
so  solemnly  still  and  noiseless!  Hven  the  wash  ot  the  rij)[)le  at  tin* 
foot  of  till?  elilf  was  bushed,  'fliere  was  no  moon,  but  many  stars 
were  twinkling  and  blinking,  and  in  tlie  north-west  a  strong  llnsli  ol 
light  lilled  the  sky,  wbieb  was  rajiidly  erecjiing  along  i)ver  tin;  nortli 
elilfs  towards  which  we  wero  gazing.  Then  lliose  elills  tlicmsclves, 
all  distinctness  of  feature  lost  in  the  darkness,  stooil  like  a  black 
wall  in  front  of  us,  which,  being  rcllceted  in  the  placid  sea  so  truly 
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that  no  (lifTercnce  could  bo  traced  between  substance  and  sluidow, 
tlie  dark  mass,  doubled  in  height,  seemed  to  rise  from  a  line  onlv  a 
b‘W  hundred  yards  olf,  and  thus  everythin"  loooked  strange  aiul 
unnatural  and  unrecognizable,  although  our  reason  told  us  the 
eause.” 

We  fear  that  ^Ir.  Gossc  has  given  some  of  bis  readers  en‘(lit 
for  more  knowledge'  of  systematic  natural  liistorv  than  they 
|K\ss('ss,  and  we  could  have  wished  the  more  fre(|uenl  introduc¬ 
tion  of  those  brief  illustrative  phrases  which  sluov  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  one  order  or  class  of  animals  with  another.  Ihit  no 
intelligent  reader  ean  rise  from  the  pe'rusal  of  “  Tenby”  witlauit 
gaining  much  knowledge  from  a  delightful  hoedv. 


\kt.  V. — TJir  Vriiiciplrs  of  the  Pastoral  Function  in  the  (’hurrh. 
(h'it need  from  Scripture,  and  applied  as  a  Test''  to  the  Claiuui 
advanced  laj  the  ll  esleifan  Conference,  hy  the  l\ev.  ^licaiah 
Hill.  Loudon:  AVard  and  Co.  Ibrmiugham :  J.  lleiuh'rson. 
1  So5. 


'fins  volume,  it  appears,  “originated  in  the  extraordinary  eir- 
•  umstanees  into  which  the  Wesleyan  ^lethodist  body  was  thrown 
bv  the  pi'oeeedings  of  the  Conference  of  lSI!h”  Into  any 
d(*tail  of  those  proceedings,  and  their  disastrous  con<0(pienees.  it. 
-would  he  (piite  superfluous  for  us  to  enter.  It  may  suflice  for 
our  juirpose  to  state,  that  at‘ter  several  fruitless  attempts  by  a 
hii*ge  number  of  ofhee-hearers,  with  a  few  others,  in  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  connexion  to  heal  the  breach  which  had  hern  mad(',  tlu' 
<um  of  one  hundri'd  guineas  was  otlered  for  “  tho  h('.4  (‘ssay,  ’ 
to  he  ])roduc(‘d  in  compt'tition,  on  “tho  Pastoral  PuiK'tiou  in 
llu' Christian  church/'  and  in  which  “the  scriptural  vi(‘w”  of 
th:it  suhj''(‘t  should  “he  ap])lied  by  way  of  test  to  r('eeut  decisions 
i»ublislu'd  in  the  “3Iinutes  (d‘ the  ('slovan  Conterc'Tice,"  and  in 
otlu'r  otllcial  docunu'nts  of  the  Wesleyan  body.”  Out  ot  thir- 
tet'ii  essays  “  from  different  eompetit(U\s,”  several  fd‘  which  are 
declared  “to  ])ossoss  considerable  merit,”  the  adjudicators,  Pev. 
.1.  A.  dames,  Lev.  1>.  Walton,  and  Isaac  Taylor,  f'xp,  came  “to 
tin'  unanimous  decision,  that  the  Essay  ....  from  the  jn'ii  of 
the  Lev.  ^licaiah  Hill,  fulfils  in  a  mori'  pt'rfect  degn'o  than 
aiiv  of  the  rest,  tlu'  re(piir(‘ments  of  the  original  ])roposal  ;  and 
t<»  this,  theri'fore,  tlu'v  adjudge  the  ])rize.” 

This  brief  statenu'nt  may  serve  to  explain  the  range  of  to]>ies 
wliich  the  author  has  selected,  and  the  poh'mical  cast  by  wliich 
most  of  them  are  distiniiuished.  lie  has  divided  his  wiuk  into 
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c*lia})tiTs,  eacli  ol’  wliicli  is  siib-diviJod  into  K'voral  sootions. 
Tho  chapters  aro  thus  entitled:  1.  The  Serii)tural  ("enstituticn 
of  a  Church.  II.  The  Scriptural  Functions  of  tlu'  PasttU'al 
Utlice.  Ill.  The  Cliurcli  Despoiled.  IV.  Courts  of  Appi'al ; 
or,  Pastors  out  ot  Placi‘.  \  .  lA'ji^islative  Prernj^atives ;  oi’. 
Pastors  in  I  surpation.  VI.  Scripture  and  Cliristians  ( )utrai^(‘d. 
VII.  The  Hybrid  System.  A"11I.  Tlie  (\)nference  Apoloi^y. — 
Of  tlie  contents  of  tliese  chapters,  our  limited  space  forbids  the 
attempt  at  any  thinu^  Iik(‘  analysis,  in  tlie  jiroper  smise  of  the 
term.  A\'e  can  only  indicate,  in  the  briidest  jiossible  maniu'r, 
the  general  drift  o!  what  ^Ir.  Hill  lias  ainu'd  to  accomplish, 
subjoining  one  or  two  observations  which  the  perusal  of  his 
volume  has  sim’iresti'd. 

The  first  and  second  chapters  are  chielly  occujiied — as  tlu‘ir 
titles  would  suggest — in  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  from  the 
A(‘W  Testament,  the  constituent  I'leimuits  of  u  Christian  church, 
and  the  mutual  relations,  duties,  rights,  and  jirivilegi's,  of 
the  pastors  and  their  liocks,  The  conclusions  arriviul  at  on 
these  toj)ics  are  substantially  th(»se  generally  maintained  by 
Congregatioiialists.  Chaiiters  third,  fourth,  and  tifth,  demon¬ 
strate  that,  on  all  the  most  t'ssential  points  of  ecclesiastical 
administration,  the  AW'shwan  (.’onlerence  systiuu  is  in  diri'ct 
contravention  oi'  that  which  obtained  in  apostolic  tinu's,  and  of 
the  whoh‘  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity, — investing  tin*  pas¬ 
torate  with  prerogatives  which  at  onci‘  invad(‘  th(‘  authority  of 
Christ,  and  subvert  the  rights  and  lilunlicvs  ol‘  His  pi'ople.  d'ho 
next  (‘hanter  describes  tlu‘  tiolicv  bv  which  that  svstiun  is  sought 
to  be  upheld.  Fndi'r  the  jili'a  of  the  “  sole  ix'sponsibility  <*f 
pastors,  and  of  the  scriptural  obligations  which  Christians  ar** 
under  to  maintain  pi'uce,  all  frcH'  expri'ssiun  oi  opinion,  and  all 
liberty  of  action  which  can  in  any  way  aliect  AIi‘thodism  as  it  is, 
are  sternly  interdicted.  The  only  alternative  iireseiited  to  the 
members  is  mute  acipiii'scence  in  conlerential  arrangi'nu'nts,  or 
withdrawal  fri)m  the  socii'ty.  Failing  both,  recourse  is  had  t(» 
expulsion.  The  sevtuith  chajiter  delineates  tlu'  anomalous  con¬ 
stitution  of  Alelhodism,  of  which  Conference,  claiming  for  itself 
absolute  power  is  tlu*  head,  and  tin?  si'veral  societies  uiidcu’  it^ 
jurisdiction  are  the  body:  a  system  ])ri‘S(‘nting  an  incongiiious 
admixture  of  contrariaiit  elenuuits — Fpiscopalian,  Presbyttu  ian, 
and  Congregatiijiial.  The  ri'inaining  chapter  is  supplement ai’y. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  running  critiipie  on  a  work  \yhich  made 
its  apj)(‘arance  about  the  time  tlu*  author  siuit  in  his  essay  for 
competition,  by  the  Kev'.  A.  IJarrett,  in  defence  ol  Conference 
Alethodism. 

The  pervading  question  ol  the  essay  is  that  of  chinch  po\\ei. 

^  hher  (pU‘stions  are  mooted,  but  to  ascertain  the  origin  ot  that 
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]>owor,  its  nature,  its  seat,  its  object,  the  conditions  and  limits 
of  its  exorcise,  and  to  apply  the  conclusions  obtaiiU‘d  U)  an 
(‘xistiiif^  ecclesiastical  sysleni,  constitute  the  main  purpiwe  and 
aim  of  the  treatise.  It  is,  in  otlu'r  words,  a  ])olemical  disstnla- 
Mon  on  church  ”;oV(‘rnnu*nt  and  disci]>line;  and  owiiiL^:  partly  to 
the  cinnnnstances  which  (diciled  it,  and  })artly  t(»  the  stand-])oint 
of  the  writ(‘r,  assumes  tlie  form  ol‘  ('onsi^rcirational  rrrsitx  \Vrs- 
!<'van  M(‘thodist  polity.  At  the  same  tijue  it  is  evithnit  tliat  it* 
tin'  ]>rinciplcs  and  reasoniii2:s  of  tlui  lKM)k  are  sound,  tlnw  an' 
capable  of  a  much  wider  ap])]ication  tliaii  bi'inn:  em])l(wod  “  as  a 
U'st  to  the  (daims  advaina'd  hv  the  Weslevan  ( 'onterence.'’ 

The  t»;eneral  subject  thus  1)rou<*lit  under  discussion  is,  in  our 
♦  ‘stimation,  of  niiudi  greater  ini])ortancc  tban  many  S('('ni  to 
admit.  have  no  symjvdliy  with  those'  who  s‘jv‘alc  and  act. 

as  it*  they  thought  tliat  “  what(''(‘r  is  best  admini.stered  is  Ix'st 
a  bad  motto  for  ])(ditical,  and  a  still  worse  cme  for  t'cclcsla>lical 
u^overnnu'iit.  father  it  assumes  the  inditrercnce  of  trutli  and 
lal.seliood,  of  rieht  and  wro]i<^,  as  to  their  tend(‘nci(\s  and  in- 
duoJice,  or  (dse  it  beti’aystlu'  most  pal}>able  conl*usiou  of  tliou;^ht, 
{)y  mutually  t i'an>leri-inL»*  wliat  is  resju'ctively  due  to  systems 
and  their  administrators.  Xor  can  we  ]>erc(dv('  either  the 
wisdom  or  tin'  ]>ie1y  of  the  plea  sometimes  ])ut  forth — tliat, 
ivM'aiHC'  the  preacdiiui;  of  tln^  (iosped  is  so  much  more  important 
'lian  the  form  of  (dnirch  ])olity,  thcredbro,  ])rovided  w(',  liavc  tlu' 
fornu']-,  all  in<]uiri('s  about  the  lattc'r  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
as  of  little'  or  no  account,  ami  all  controversy  respect inii^  it  Ik' 
avoiiU'd  as  tendinp;  to  ]n’odu(‘('  more  ('vil  than  uiood.  This,  we 
think,  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  and  mistaken  vi('W<d‘the  inatte'r. 
'That  controvei'sy  on  this,  as  (>n  either  subje'cts,  is  fn'epantly 
attended  with  ('vil  wt'  are  not  at  all  cimcenn'd  to  disjmte.  It 
would  not  be  ditllcult  howi'ver  to  shew,  that  the  (‘vil  is  inci¬ 
dental  and  temporary — is  not  inheiv'nt  in  the  vi'rv  natuiH'  nt 
eontrovcr.sy,  but  sjudni^s  1‘rem  tlu'  ill-r('‘’adated  fe('linas  ol  tin' 
disj)utants,  t*rom  tin'  abn.'ie,  not  the  use  of  it  ;  while  the  pied 
whiidi  flows  from  it  is  diieet,  h'l^itimate,  ])ermanent,  and  with 
very  rare'  exeejitions  iircatly  ]>n'])onderates.  If  we  must  condcinn 
as  umdirisiian  a  disputatious  tem]H'r — a  love  of  controversy  lor 
its  own  sake, — we  must  lik('wise  question  the  healthiness,  at 
least,  of  that  piety  whicdi,  under  whatever  ])retext,  wo\dd  dis- 
I'ourap'  earnest  iiujuiiT  into  any  d(']>artn'ient  of  ('hristian  truth 
or  practice,  or  shrinlc  from  eontrovc'rsy,  and  snifer  error  to  tah^' 
its  ('ours(',  sinq'ily  heeaus('  of  the  accidental  evils  whiidi  eon* 
troversy  may  occasion.  Ibit  the  j ilea  wo  have  nu'ntioin'd  ovi'i- 
looks  th('  ('misideration,  that  the  duties,  rights,  and  ]irivll('p"^ 
of  the  members  of  Christ's  (Inindi  are  tlnaimcdves  ])art  ot  tin 
gosjicl,  that  the  administration  of  tin'  allairs  of  II is  kingdom  is 
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part  of  t lie  kill <:i;(loin  itself.  On  any  subject,  and  iu  any  system 
tlio  u^reater  sliould  doubtless  take  procedeiice  of  the  less,  but  not 
exclude  it.  For  (‘acli  there  is  an  a]>pro])riato  place,  and  in 
wliatever  wav  the  ri!»-ht  order  may  bo  A’iolated,  mischievous 
coiiscipieiicos  must  ensue.  We  would  also  remind  those  who 
reason  after  the  manner  vee  have  stated,  that  tlu'  corruption  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  designate  exclusively  the  (iospel,  is 
seen  to  !)('  very  closely  associated  in  the  history  of  the  church 
with  the  corruption  of  her  polity.  The  sevc'ral  departments  of 
the  ('lit ire  (-hristian  scluiiie  are,  iu  truth,  so  interw'oven  and 
iiit(‘r- (b'pciident,  that  whatevt'r  alfects  one,  w'ill,  more  or  less, 
atlbct  the  rest :  they  mutually  act  and  re-act  up»)n  each  other. 
To  iK'glect  one,  tlu'rc'fore,  Ic'st  it  should  interlere  with  tlie 
claims,  or  impair  the  ellicieiicy  of  another,  is  false  in  priiu'iph' 
and  must  prove'  selt-defeatiiig  iu  jiractici'.  Souu'tinu's,  Wi‘  tear, 
th('  ])l('a  is  nu'rely  an  excuse  for  iiuiital  indoh'iice,  or,  which  is 
worse,  for  compliance  with  wliat  may  lu'st  serve  tin*  purposes  of 
worldly  gain,  or  social  reputation,  or  some  otlii'i*  e(]ually  un- 
w'orthy  ('lid.  The  motto  of  I'Vt'ry  (liristian  man  sliould  be: 

Pi’ove  all  things — hold  last  that  which  is  good.” 

'Fhe  love  of  ])ow'('r  w’oiild  sec'in  to  be  instinctive — an  original 
[iropi'iisity  of  our  nature,  kike  ('very  otlier  constituent  elemi'ut 
of  our  b('iiig  it  is  not  only  harmless  in  itsi'lf,  but  iu  its  ])ro[H'r 
I)la(*e,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  ollicc',  of  great  utility. 
In  common,  howevc'r,  with  all  our  })ropeiLsiti('S,  it  is  ('apable  ol‘ 
perversion,  and  is  Ix'sc't  with  nu're  than  ordinary  danger, 
riius  the  di'sire  for  power — one  of  the  asjX'cts  uiidi'r  which  the 
love  of  it  a])p('ai-s — acting  sinijily  as  a  stimulus  under  the 
control  of  right  judgment  and  corivct  moral  jirincijdt's,  is  the 
mains])ring  of  some  of  man’s  noblest  accpiisit  ions,  of  his  sub- 
oi’dinatiiig  to  himsc'lf  wdiat  may  promot(^  his  own  and  othc'rs’ 
good.  I  hit  the  (h'sire  for  powa'i*,  when  i*('h'as('d  IVoni  this 
salutary  conti’ol,  losc's  its  original  characti'i*,  and  m;iy  becromt' an 
('vil  ol*  portentous  magnitude'.  It  is  no  longer  pure  d('sir(*,  but 
passion,  lust,  and  is  in  dang('r  of  continually  increasing  in 
sli'cngth  and  law’h'ssiu'ss,  until  it  Ix'conu's  a,  law'  to  itself* — the 
mast('r  jiassion  of  the  soul.  In  this  state  of  complete' ascendancy, 
no  sacrifices  how’eve'r  costly,  no  me'asuii's  howev('r  atrocious,  w’ill 
b('  decliiu'd  as  too  higli  a  [iiice'  f*or  the  attainment  of  its  object. 
Succ('ss  w'ill  only  ri'inh'r  the^  craving  for  furthc'i’  aiapiisition  tlu? 
more  intense'.  Of  all  passions,  a  I'ampant  ambition  ranks  among 
tlu'  most  selfish,  tlu'  most  unsci’upulons,  the  most  crue*l,  tlu? 
most  insatiabh';  and  has  proved  one  of  the  sevc'nst  scouigi's 
uiuh'r  wiiicli  the  human  family  has  (‘V('r  wiithcd.  Cu'nerally 
^'pe'akiim',  tlu'i'e'  are  hw  things  which  men  hold  w'ith  a  more? 
tenacious  grasp  than  pow’cr.  Its  ]u’ofi’(?r  may  sometimes  be 
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rojocted  :  its  spontaneous  surrender  is  a  nuieli  rarer  ooeiirreiiee. 
Uevereiiec  for  ])o\ver — anotlnu*  Ibnn  Mdiifli  the  lovo  ot*  ii 
assumes  —  rc'j^ulated  hy  intelli^-euee  and  self-resport  is  also 
l)en(‘iieiah  is  an  indisprnsal)h‘  element  ol*  social  onlor — not  to 
speak  ot*  any  hi^lu'i*  ri‘lationsliip.  Apart,  however,  iVom  thoM* 
accompaniments  it  degenerates  into  servility — it  may  lu'  a 
seltish  or  ci’aveii  suhniission — it  may  be  a  blind,  senseless 
worship.  An  inordinate  regard  for  powca*  is  common  both  to 
ambition  and  servility — the  extreme  birms  of  the  corruption  <)!' 
the  same  giaieral  projiensity  in  opposite  directions, — hut  the 
ambitious  man  evinces  his  n'gard  for  it  by  sacrificing  to  it  tlu' 
rights  ot*oth(‘rs,  the  g(‘niiine  slave  by  sacritieing  to  it  his  own. 
l*ower  is  tln‘ idol  of  botli,  though  each  n'liders  worship  in  his 
own  way.  Sometimivs  ambition  and  servility  are  inmati's  of  the 
same  bosom — the  despot  tnid  the  slave  meeting  in  th(‘  same 
p(‘rson,  a  desp(»t  to  those  below  him,  to  those  above  him  a  .davi*. 

d'he  province  of  Ueligioii  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  tlu' 
temptations  and  dangers  which  beset  man  on  this  subject. 
Ambition  has  a  highi'r  object  and  a  wider  scojie  in  spiritual 
than  in  secular  matters.  To  have  dominitin  oven*  the  persons 
and  tem[nual  estates  of  men  is,  t(>  a  certain  ordm*  (»f  minds,  an 
obj(*et  much  less  to  be  coveted  than  dominion  ovc'r  tlu'ir  con¬ 
sciences  and  their  ndigious  inten'sts, — not  to  mention  that  in 
the  degr(‘e  in  which  the  lattm*  is  achieved,  the  former  may  lu* 
reganh'd  as  secun^d  also,  (hi  the  other  hand,  the  rvdigious 
sentinumt — so  d(‘(‘[)ly  sc'ated  in  our  nature,  and  .so  [lowmrul 
wluai  onei‘  t'Voked — readily  allii's  itself*,  when  in  an  imperfectly 
devidopcsl  state,  with  a  sm'vile  disposition,  and  easily  takes  the 
fnrm  of  superstitious  veneration  for  ecch'ciastieal  funetionarie>, 
investing  thmu  and  their  oilice  with  a  kind  of  superhuman 
sanctity.  Tlu'  pi'rvading  coiisciousnessof  guilt,  and  of  unlit luss 
bu*  imnu'diati' iut(M*(*our.se  with  htdtv,  disposes  to  tlu‘ acc('ptanc<‘ 
of  tludr  int('rv(‘ntion  as  a  prii*stly  casi‘,  as  mediators  between 
tbul  and  man:  whih'  the  momentous  interests  at  stake — tlii' 
dread  of  giung  astray — the  absenei*  of  self*-relying  judgment — 
the  desirableness  of  transferring  to  abler  shoulders  the  burden  ot 
ri'sponsibility,  securing  at  once  east'  of  conscience  and  relict 
t*rom  ihougbt — are  incentives  of  marvtdlous  ellieacy  in  lu'lp- 
ing  tui  the  dt'lusion.  Submission — obedience — how  absolute 
soever,  ajipears  less  than  an  t'tpiivah'iit  for  the  benefits  it  secures. 
The  history  of  Christianity,  unhajipily,  as  wt'll  as  of*  otlu'r  rt'li- 
gions,  abounds  wsth  illustrations  of  the  exiNtcncc  and  wmkings 
of  such  jirinciph's,  and  of*  tludr  lamentable  rt'sults.  ])emands 
so  ])rep(tstert)us  that  wc  blush  to  think  of  them  having  been  made* 
in  the  nanu*  of  Christ  and  of  llis  holy  (dospel,  and  in  that  same 
name  to  have  been  unhesitatingly  conceded.  Priestly  preteiisimis 
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{he  most  enormous  have  been  responded  to  by  credulity  and 
superstition  etiually  enormous.  The  tiinatieism  of  s])iritual 
authority  has  benm  inatelu'd,  and  it*  possible  surpassi'd,  by  the 
ianatieism  ol*  spiritual  obedience,  ^lan  has  ])ut  himselt*  iii  the 
])lace  ot*  (iod,  exaltisl  “himselt*  above  all  that  is  ealh'd  (lod,” 
and  tht‘  vain  idol  has  found  eounth'ss  multiudes  oi*  worshippers. 

In  many  ease's,  no  d()ubt,  ot  spiritual  desj)otism  in  connexion 
with  Christianity,  we  may  tind  exam])les  of  the  most  shockini;- 
impiety — ol  the  rankest  imj)ostur('.  The  love  ot*  domination  tor 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  piin  it  bi‘oui>-ht,  or  l*or  tlu'  shelti'i*  it 
alh)rded  to  the  basest  practice's,  has  turnisheel  the'  motive  l*e)r 
assumiiii*’  an  otlle*e,  anel  uphe)I(lini‘‘  prete'iisiems,  whie*h  the  j)artv 
himselt  has  inwarelly  de'spiseel.  \\  Idle'  rii’‘oi*e)uslv  impe)sini»' 
e'very  ele)^'ma  ot  the  church  s  e*reed,  evt'rv  rite  of  lier  eereme)- 
nial,  eve'i’v  reepdre'ine'nt  of  lie'r  elise*ij)line',  and  me'nae'ini;;  the* 
unbelievinj;*  e)i*  disobeelie'iit  with  the  elirest  an;ithe'mas,  the*  priest 
has  bc'cii  himselt  tin  unbelie've'r,  and  looke'd  with  unutte'rabh' 
cimte'iujit  u[)on  his  hapless  victims,  iiut  it  wemld  be*  a  ^‘rie'cems 
violatie)!!  e)l  the  law  ot  charity,  as  well  as  lu'ti'av  li’ivat  ij^aioraiu'e 
ot*  human  nature,  to  ceinfounel  in  eveiy  e*ase'  the'  spiritual  eh*spe>t 
with  the*  willul  impostor.  A\  e  cannot  doubt,  wlu'the'i*  we  are* 
able*  to  ex[)lain  it  eir  not,  that  thousands  have*  be'en  the  elupe's  of 
the  ir  own  [uvteiisions.  They  have  leKike'el  upon  the'iuse'lve's  a> 
the  ambassaelors  eil*  lu'aven,  the  e'hose'ii  eh'positarie's  ot*  truth,  the* 
appointed  administrators  e)f  elivine  lirace,  thre)UL»h  whom  and  by 
wliemi  all  transactions  betwe'e'ii  (leiel  and  man  are  te>  be*  con- 


ductcil  U[)e)n 
have'  e'lainu'el 


the  earth.  IVrsuade'el  tliat  the*  authority  the'V 
was  the  inalie'iiable  rii»*ht  of  their  eillie'e* — (lod’s 


erdinance — the*  inl*e‘i'ene*e  the'v  have  drawn  was  natural  e'noimh, 
that  tor  men  to  disobe'v  them  was  te)  elisohe'v  (ioel,  eletiime'iital 
to  the  e'ause  of  relij^ion,  anel  an  act  e»f  self-de'privation  ol*  the 
me)st  impeirtant  be'iie'lils.  Tlu*  t*urthe'r  infe'reiu'e  was  e'e[ually 
natural,  that,  neit  only  as  matte'r  of  eh'se'rt,  but  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  elivine  ^lory,  l*or  the*  vindie'ation  of  the  heeiiemr  ot* 
his  servants,  anel  for  the  i»’0()el  ot*  their  eiwn  seiuls,  the  re'lH'llious 


must  lU'cels  be  jiunisheel,  and  the  re'irai'teiry  i‘e'due*e'el  to  submis¬ 
sion,  by  whatever  severity  of  discipline  necessary  for  tlie' 


l)uip(  )se. 

It  mi^dit  have  be'en  c'xjiected,  iierhajis,  that  tlu'y  who  have* 
boweel  tlu'ir  necks  to  so  lieavy  a  yoke,  shoulel  be  l*ounel  only 
amem^-  the  une'elucatc'el,  and  the  iu^iiorant,  anel  the*  we'ak.  Anel 
witlieiut  epiestion,  minds  untraine'tl  or  feebh*  alforel  the  be'st 
material  for  sacerehital  arre);>-auce  tei  weirk  upon,  anel  i^^^imrane'e 
IS  the  most  l*ave)urable  ceindition  for  the  admission  of  its  [)i‘e‘ten- 
sions.  Spiritual  eh'speitism  is  emjihatically  the  i’<'i;^n  of  ni^ht. 
Darkness  and  stillness  are  its  appropriate  emblems,  anel  its 
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rliiof  security.  Tlic  day-spriii"  of  kiiowU-do^o,  and  the  j^onial 
activity  it  awakens,  usually  presa^i'  the  loosening  of  its  bonds, 
if  not  its  overtlmnv.  None  have  heen  more  sensihle  of  tliis  tlian 
the  priesthood  tliomselves,  if  we  may  jiidi^e  from  tlieir  (‘iforts  to 
<liscoura^('  amon^’  tlie  peo])le  the  diiiiision  of  kiiowledi^us  and 
liahits  of  tliou^ht  and  impiiry.  The  ride,  liowever,  lias  niaiiv 
exc(‘ptions.  .Amonu:  the  hondsuK'n  of  tlic  Papal  hierarchy  are 
to  l)i‘  numhen'd,  not  only  many  of  ^uuuu’al  shn'wdness  mid 
intelliji^ence,  hut  not  a  f<‘W  of  the  wise,  the  h'anu'd,  and  in  other 
r('s])('cts  the  strong,  lii  all  thing’s  (dse  men,  they  have  Ihmmi 
childnui  in  this;  theii*  2*eneral  independence  of  thought  and 
a<*ti(»n  standing  out  in  sharply  detlned  contrast  to  an  uniiKpiirinjj^ 
submission  to  whati'vi'r  tludr  spiritual  ])astors  haviM‘itlu‘r  lauirht 
or  enjoiiK'd.  On  no  other  subject  perhaps  havi'  <‘’ood  men 
shown  so  iniadi  imperfection,  the  wise  so  niiudi  tolly,  the  slroiu^ 
so  much  weakness.^ 

In  consid(‘rini>-  the  iri;j;antie  ]>ower  which  the  Ivomish  hii'r- 
arcdiy  attained,  wliich  it  exiM’cised  duianu^  so  lonjj^  a  pi'riod,  and 
to  so  wide  an  (‘xti'iil  comparatividy  nudist urbi'd,  and  which  after 
ri'ceivinii:  many  shoi'ks  is  still  so  e^ri'at,  oni'  thini;’  di'serves 
s])(‘cial  attention:  it  was  not  the  acipiisition  of  a  day  or  of  a 
siut;d('  iieiKTat ion,  not  the  achievmnent  of  one  master-mind,  hut 
ot‘many  minds  steadily  co-opcnatini^  throuiidi  successive  periods, 
h'rom  small  bei;inninji^s  the  ('vil  work  advancc'd  step  by  ste}),  sonu'- 
tinu's  slowly,  stnnetimos  witli  an  accelerated  pace — its  promoters 
eaii‘(M*ly  availinj^  themselves  of  every  advantai^e  which  oilered, 
never  losinii;  sii’lit  of  tiuii*  object  even  amidst  temporary 
r(‘V('rs('s,  but  otb'ii  witli  wondiTful  shrewdiu'ss  turniiii;’  I'veii 
th(‘se  to  account.  The  i^radual  subjuLj;at ion  of  the  pi'ople  did 
not  shock  them  beiaiuse  it  was  o-radual.  The  proj^i’i'ss  made 
duriuL!^  a  single  j^emTation  was  often  not  sullieimit  to  awaken 
any  sense  ot‘  danger,  ('vmi  had  the  pojmlar  mind  been  h'ss 
pa>siv('  than  it  was.  ^Vith  i^-rowin^  enslavemmit,  the  dis])osi- 
tion  to  resist,  and  the  pros])ect  of  sucec\ss  if  the  thonalit  et 
ri'sistance  .suivp'-sted  it.sidf,  aliki'  diminished.  It  was  as  it  suh- 
mission  bi'c:mie  a  habit,  y-rowiiii;-  stron‘;’er  as  other  habits  do  by 
rejieated  acts,  and  was  transmitted  frinii  jj^eiieration  to  n-imi'i’M- 
lion  with  its  accumulated  strmiL^th,  ever  keejiinu:  paci'  w  ith  tlie 
advaiudno^  claims  of  those  who  exacted  it..  J)espotic  jiowm- 
lu'came  at  lenixth  vener.ible  for  its  anticpiity,  and  obedience  a 
]>reseriptive  obligation.  Aleu  learned  to  riwerence  their  task¬ 
masters  for  tlu'  very  burdmis  thoy  imposed,  and  to  rank  tIkmi’ 
own  abject  submission,  as  indeed  they  were  instructed  to  do. 
foremost  among  (diristian  vii’i ues,  nay,  to  look  upon  it  as  inclu¬ 
sive  of  all  others,  or  as  a  substitute  for  them.  \\  e  cannot  stay 
to  ])oint  out  the  ci>rr('^}>onding  deviation  from  the  (’hristian 
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sfaiulard  in  doctrine  and  morals,  and  in  all  idst'  lliat  wo  incliido 
un(l(‘r  the  name  ol‘  (  diristianity. 

The  Pa]>al  ecclosiastioal  system  is  commonly  condemned  hy 
Ih’otestants  oi‘  every  name  in  no  very  measured  terms.  We 
cannot  help  thinking;’,  however,  that  some  who  join  in  this  con¬ 
demnation  V('ry  unwisely  nep^leet  the  proper  study  ol*  that 
systi'in.  They  appear  to  look  so  intently  at  tlie  phenomenon 
as  almost  to  overlook  tlu^  laws  which  underlie  it — to  1h^  so 
absorbed  with  the  issue  as  to  disrei»*ard  tlie  ])ro(‘ess  by  which  it 
lias  been  reaclu'd.  One  eiaisecpience  is,  that  thi'y  see  no  danj^er 
in  some  of*  the  very  principles  of  which  Uomanism  is  only  the 
outp:rowth  under  eircumstanees  ]>eeuliarly  tavourabh'  to  their 
development.  What  is  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  dnaid  when 
it  has  attained  to  maturity,  excites  neither  displeasure  nor 
alarm  in  certain  stashes  of  its  jiroj^ri'ss  :  thev  do  not  secun  to 
rc'eoonize  its  identity — are  pmbably  mish'd  by  the  habit  of 
jiidnin^  of  prineijiles  less  aceordinij;  to  tlu'ir  triu'  nature  and 
tendi'iiey  than  aceordini*;  to  th(‘ir  immediate'  palpabh^  results, 
lienee  they  may  very  unwittingly  bi'  found  jiatronizinc;  what, 
if  they  re'ally  understood  it,  they  would  strontily  (h'uounee',  ami 
imb'c'd  do  denounce  umha*  another  foian  and  in  diHerc'ut 
eircumstanees.  ‘Sludge  not  aeeordinj;’ to  tlu'  ap])earane(‘ ’’  is  an 
admonition  to  which  (Ui  this  subject,  as  <ui  so  manv  others,  w<^ 
do  well  to  take  heed.  We'  must  learn  to  le)e)k  be'iu'ath  the,' 
surfjice,  te)  oiiarel  against  be'ing  misleel  by  what  is  mere'ly 
cireaimstantial.  “A  j^eieul  ti’ee  cannot  bvinjj:  Ibrth  ('vil  fruit, 
iH'itlu'r  can  a  corrupt  ti’e‘('  bring  tbi’th  goeul  fruit.’’  A  jirineaph' 
wlu'ther  good  or  evil,  true  eu*  false*,  is  invariable*  in  its  te'uele'ney, 
anel  in  the  kinel  of  intlueaie’e  it  (*x('rts.  ( ’ire  umslane*e‘s,  eve'i* 

tlue'tuating,  may  tae-ilitate*  eir  clu'e-k  its  e)])(*ratinn,  but  can  ne'veu' 
alte*r  its  nature — mav  reneh'r  it  meu’e*  e>r  h'ss  IVuitful  of  positive? 
results,  but  can  never  change'  the*  e*huracter  e>f  its  pioeliu'e*.  The* 
e^asie'st  anel  the  safc'st  way  e>f  dealing  with  what  is  evil,  is  man¬ 
fully  te\  gra]>ple  with  it  at  the  ve'ry  meune*nt  it  is  elise'ove're'el. 

^riie  tbi’epeiing  eonsielerat ions — to  whie*h  manv  Tiiight  be; 
aehleel — mav,  pe‘rha]>s,  serve  to  show  that  the*  e|ue'stie)n  ol  chure*h 
])eover,  anel  eif  the  relatiems  whie*h  jiasteiis  anel  tlu'ir  Hocks  sus¬ 
tain  te)  ('aeh  e)ther  in  this  matter,  is  iie)t  inelillere'iit  in  itself, 
anel  eertainlv  ought  ne)t  to  be  treated  as  sue*h  by  the»se;  who 
re'gard  the  jte»mish  })e)lity  as  anti-scri])tuial  anel  highly  ]K‘r- 
niedous.  So  hmg  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  the*  slighte'st 
ene*roachment  e)n  (Hiristian  lib(*rty  ehnianels  ('X]>e)sn]e  anel 
resistance,  ibit  that  this  may  be*  done*  ('ifi'ctually,  the*  subject, 
refjuiies  to  be  ch*arly  unde*r>te)od,  and  its  im])e)rtanc(^  ])e)int(‘el 
out  anel  illustrated.  We*,  the'refeire*,  wele-ome*  tlie*  a])pe‘arane*e  eef 
a  volume  in  which  it  is  elise’usseel  at  e*e»nsielerablc  length,  ami 
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with  otjual  fnx\lom  aiiil  ability.  Wo  must  now  lv.r  the  |Kiti<.  :;ov 
i»t*our  roadors  to  a  iow  ob^vr  vat  ions  i\'s}xx.*tiii‘.r  t:ii>  rt*  *nua:ioo 
in  *rontral. 

The  "iHX'ial  uiidortakiiiLT  >  t'  tho  author  was  u<>t  ol' a  naturo  to 
demand  iiiuoli  ro<  ‘ai\‘h  or  oxton^ivo  roadiii.r:  but  ho  ha<  ovivlouilv 
avaiknl  hiiii't  lt‘  with  intolliiroiico  and  a-siduity  ot  ^iioh  s.>  ii\vn 
of  iiifoniiation  a<  rt\|uii\'<l  to  bo  oxploroil.  Tho  **  Miiiutos  oi 
l  onforoiioo,**  and  tlio  writini:<  of  tho  warnio-t  adwvato'^  aii  i 
abh>t  dofondor'  of  tho  Wo'loyan  ^ystom.  aiv  oittnl  in  onlor  ti) 
show  what  that  sy^toni  is,  or  olaini'^  to  l>o  roirarvloil :  and  hi< 
oitatioii'i  aro  suiHoiontly  copious  and  various  to  onablo  hi<  roa«hrs 
to  form  a  corrt'ct  view  of  it.  In  invostiiratinir  tho  toaohinj>  of 
tho  Xow  Tistamont — tho  siipromo  authority  of  which  i<  aokuow- 
oil  lK>t]i  >ub< — and  in  applyimr  thorn  as  a  fi\<t  to  tho 
prinoiphs  and  wcrkiiiir  of  ('lUiUavnoo  Motho^lism,  ho  displays 
much  shrowdiio*"'.  ami  oon<idorablo  loirioal  aoumon.  Ho  has 
iiiMTilnxl  up  »n  tho  >y>toni  in  vory  logiblo  oharaotors,  *•  Fi  kki.  : 
thou  art  woiirhod  in  tho  balaiioos  and  art  found  wantimr:” 
having,  in  our  judirnituit.  oiuployod  just  balaiioos,  and  hold 
thorn,  f»r  tho  iuo>t  part,  witli  a  ^:oavly  hand.  Ho  oortaiuly  d'  os 
not  doal  vory  ti  ndorly  with  tlio  ^ystoui,  or  with  its  dofondoi*s. 
iii^  ox]K><uro  i»f  tho  fonuor  —  of  its  diroot  irrooonoilablo  aii- 
taiiouism,  on  so  many  |H»ints,  with  tho  diotatos  of  inspiration, 
and  tho  ironius  of  C  hristianity — is  amplo  and  unspariip_r-  Ch‘oa- 
>ioually,  wo  tliiiik,  ho  has  pushoil  tho  application  of  a  principle, 
in  itsiif  sound,  Ivvciid  its  loja'itimato  boundary,  or  inOiiutiousiy 
uso<l  expressions  of  so  swoopin»r  a  character  as  to  irivo  to  lii> 
>tatomont.s  tho  appoaranco,  at  least,  of  liavimr  done  >o.  For 
in>taiu*o,  on  tho  >ubjoct  of  “  loaislativo  proroi;ativo>,’*  the 
author,  while  very  ]U'o^H'rly  CiUidcinninir  the  authority  which 
Conforonoo  assuinos  in  makinir  ^itid  oiiforoinu:  laws,  >oonis  to 
have  l(*ft  no  niaririn  for  those  oonvi'iitional  roLrulations  which  a 
Chri>tiaii  church  may  adopt  for  ordering  and  oltootually  oarrv- 
inir  out  tlio  ])ur}K)sos  of  its  constitution.  **  In  tho  Now  Tosia- 
mont,’’  lie  tolls  us  himsidf,  “there  aro  but  two  i»r  throe  irroat 
rules  of  church  polity;  and  upmi  a  riirid  and  faithful  observance 
of  those,  dopoml  tho  scriptural  character  and  otUcioncy  «»f  pas¬ 
toral  rule,’'  and,  wo  pn'sumo,  of  ecclesiastical  administratii>n 
generally.  Hut  Invauso  those  rules  aro  so  few,  because  tho 
Now  To>tamont  prosoriK's  broad  principles  only,  and  n(»t  tho 
minutiio  of  their  application,  there  is  not  only  room  loft,  but  a 
demand  for  certain  arrani^omonts  and  rules  which  have  tho 
character  of  bye-laws — always  presuniiiiu:  that  tlu‘y  bo  such 
only  as  necessity  or  a  wist*  oxpt'dioncy  dictates,  and  tliat  lH*th  in 
thoinsolvos,  and  in  tho  use  made  of  them,  tlio  supremo  authority 
of  Christ,  and  the  just  liberties  of  His  iKH>plo  aro  hold  intact. 
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X-^w*  wo  do  not  that  Mr.  Hill  intoiuUxl  to  deny  to  a 

('hri<tian  ohuroh  a  |>n'rv\i^itivo  liko  this,  hut  our  iinpix'ssiou  is 
that  oortain  uiiqualitiixl  statomonts  iviidor  an  intonuuv  to  that 
othvt  plausihlo.  Wo  oaii  easily  in\airiiu\  likowist\  that  <oino 
]H'rsons.  not,  it  may  bi\  alto^'thor  without  lA'as^m.  mi^^ht  lon- 
sidor  hi<  mannor  ot*  ttvatin^  the  dotondors  ot'  Motlunlism  as  not 
quite  oonsistont  with  tho  courtesy  and  rv's|Hvt  ilue  to  the  eha- 
raeter  ami  talents  certainly  of  some  oi'  them.  We  do  not 
iwollivi  that  his  laiurnai^'  is  in  anv  ease  i»tlensivelv  ivrsonal, 
but  it  is  often  s;u*castie  and  taunt imr.  ^^"ithout  fallinii:  into  the 
ixlious  praetiee  I'f  imputiuir  to  iiulivuluals  Kise  ami  unworthy 
motives,  often  done  with  no  Ivtter  ivason  than  that  they  atv 
antair^mists.  he  diH's  not  always  ajqvar  sutlieientlv  Xo  distiui^uish 
Ivtwivu  the  character  i>f  the  system,  and  the  eliaraett'r  i>f  the 
men  who  have  embraciHl  it.  e  can  makt'  ^reat  allowance  for 
th  e  warmtli  of  ei>ntroversy.  ami  for  the  imliirnation  so  natur.d 
when  contemplating:  tlie  melancholy  s]H'ctacle  of  ij^HHl  and  able 
men  empK'yiiii;  their  talents  in  sup|H>rt  i>f  a  system,  which,  in  the 
estimatiiUi  of  tlio  writer,  is  frau^lit  witli  mischief — exaltiui^:  thi' 
ministers  of  Christ  into  a  priestly  caste,  and  dei^radiui:  the 
Lord’s  free  men  to  the  conditum  of  spiritual  serfs — and  under 
the  o|H'ratious  i>f  which  thousands  werr\  at  the  time,  si'parated 
fnnn  a  communion  dear  to  them  by  so  many  asst>eiations  and 
recollect iv>ns.  Nor  arc  we  so  squeamish  as  to  prt'uoumv  the 
lauLtuai^e  i>f  irony  i>r  sarcasm,  any  more  than  that  of  i^rave  and 
measuriHl  rebuke',  necessarily  unchristian.  l>ut  we  think  that, 
as  a  ireneral  rule,  it  sln'uhl  be  directed  as  little  as  jH>s>;ible 
airainst  persons,  and  be  reserved  tuainly  fm*  fi>lly  ami  h\qH>crisy, 
and  their  kindn'd  vices. 

e  wonld  further  remark  that,  in  the  ^ent'ral  ilistribntion 
and  arraniremeut  of  matt'rials.  the  Wvu*k  displays  h'ss  ability 
than  in  tiie  manairement  of  tlie  ]Kirts  separate'ly  c»>ns\di'reA. 
I'liere  is  miu*li  loirical  astuteness  in  the  diseussie^n  of  particular 
tt>pics.  but  the  topics  are  unnce'e'ssarily  nndtiplied,  and  some  of 
them  tiu>  ch>sely  allied  for  detachcil  ci>nsidt'ration,  without  tlu' 
alnuvst  inevitable  const'qucnce  of  running  into  t'ach  i>tlu'r. 
Partly  to  this,  we  apprehend — partly  ti>  siune  little  precipitam*y 
— while  employed,  as  in  the  tirst  tWi»  chapters,  (>n  dedneino 
Seri|>ture  principles — in  attaekino;  thost'  of  the  >y.sti'm  whii’h  he 
arraigns  la  remark  more  esjH'cially  applii'abh'  to  chap,  ii.l — and 
jKirtlv,  ]H'rhaps,  to  a  somewhat  too  t'xhaustive  method  in  treating 
the  .sevi'i'al  branehes  of  his  subji'ct,  we  are  di'i|>ostMl  to  ascribe  the 
frequency  with  wliieh  he  is  oblio:ed  to  elu'ck  tlu*  (‘urrt'ut  ot  Ids 
remarks,  lest  he  should  fon'stall  some  I’uturi'  topic*,  and  the 
r(']H't  it  ions  which  aiv*  to  1h'  Ibiind  in  the  volume.  1  lu'iv  is 
abundant  evidence  that  lu*  has  ch'ar-hea(h*dm*ss  ('iioimh,  and 
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lo^-ic  enough,  to  liave  avoided  tlieso  faults,  and  iiiiparte<l  to  liis 
work  that  character  of  -  progressive  transition,’^  tliat  evolution 
and  growth  ot  part  out  ot  part,  so  essential  to  tin*  unitv  and 
compactness  of  the  whole.  Shall  we  further  indulo^e  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  foible  of  our  craft  by  remarkiim-  that  we 
are  no  great  admirers  of  the  curt  and  seemingly  ex])ressive 
titles  of  several  of  the  chapters  and  sections  Hy  sueli  a  jirac- 
tice,  precision  and  compfehenslveness  arc  often  6acriti(H‘d' to 
very  inferior  qualities.  For  our  taste,  also,  the  author  has 
indulged  a  little  too  freely  in  the  introduction  of  poetical  scraps 
most  of  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  pertinent,  and  add  snnrt- 
iiess  to  his  argument,  and  sprightliness  to  his  style,  but  some 
take  their  places  by  a  little  constraint,  instead  of  fallim*- 
naturally  into  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  style  is  cleai\ 
tree,  vivacious,  and  forcible;  admirable  qutilities  in'  themselves* 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

e  should  not  have  indulged  in  some  of  the  precedim> 
remarks  had  our  estimate  of  the  real  worth  of  this  volume 
been  lower  than  it  is.  It  is  distinguished  by  strong  mother- wit 
b\  much  lorce  ot  reasoning,  enlivened  bv  freijUiMit  iipartee. 
It  sets  in  a  powerful  and  varied  light  the  subject  which  the 
writer  undertook  to  discuss  ;  ch‘arly  convicting,  in  our  view, 
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!ie  ]K)lity  of  esleyan  Methodism  of  grave  departure  ih 
of  the  ^\‘w  Testament,  and  its  advocates  of  much  false  h 


inconsistency,  and  even  self-contradiction,  in  their  jileadings  on 
its  bdialf.  It  exposes  under  manil’old  aspects  the  injurious 
iiilliKUKv  of  the  system  on  both  pastors  and  peoj)le.  It  is  an 
Ciii  iu*st,  iiutspokoii,  protest  against  ])riestly  arrogiince  and 
assunqition,  and  a  warm-hearted  vindication  of  Chrirtian  ri<»hts 


assunqit 

and  privileges.  M  ithout  ])rofessing  to  endoi'se  every  utterance 
i)f  the  author,  we  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done,  aiid  sincerely 
hope  that  his  work  will  lind,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive  circu¬ 
lation.  AVe  heartily  commend  it  to  the  ])erusal  of  our  readers, 
assimd  that  if  tlnw  follow  our  advice  they  will  not  blame  us 
lor  having  given  it. 

M  e  ( aiiiiot  conclude  this  papcT  without  expressing  our  sense 
of  the  extensive  bcncHt  which  \\Tsleyau  Methodists,  spite  of 
then  Itiult \  s\ stem  ot  church  polity,  liave  coiiterrcd  upon  this 
iminti  v.  Ihey  have,  by  their  zealous  and  self-denying  labours, 
earned  the  lain])  of  life  into  many  a  benighted  ne'ighbourhood, 
which  other  religious  bodies  had  never  penetrated,  and  been  a 
blessing  to  thousands.  Our  earnest  liojie  is  that  the  heads  and 
leaders  of  the  Society  will  be  induced  to  abandon  a  policy  which 
has  already  brought  upon  it  so  much  mischief,  and  which 
threatens  to  obstruct  its  future  usefulness. 
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Tun;  rule  {reiu'rally  holds  f^ood  in  vorks  of  art,  as  well  ns  of 
nature,  that  their  durability  is  proport iotied  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  jjrowth.  in  literature,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  deviations  i'rom  this,  us  any  one  will  vouch,  who  has 
tumbled  over  an  old  library,  and  jiitehed  enormous  fat  folios, 
the  evident  labour  of  the  author’s  lifetime,  back  into  the  cob- 
webbed  tiooks,  symbolical  of  the  utter  oblivion  into  whieh  they 
have  jtassed,  while  treasurin';:  up  some  petty  little  brochure, 
written  to  obtain  a  dinner,  jterhaps.  The  history  of  liteniture 
duriii"  the  last  <]uarter  of  a  century,  altiirds,  however,  a  fyreat 
nuiny  instatices  of  the  apparent  operation  of  this  law.  Jteputa- 
tions  ]toetieal  atid  otherwise,  innumerable,  have  tirisen  ami  set  ; 
some  have  just  commenced  to  show  symptoms  of  failin'^  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  while  others  continue  .steadily  to  adviince 
Irom  Ions'  jirotracted  nefslect.  'I’he  more  youthful  readers  of  the 
iiew  edition  of  the  “  Noctes  Atubroslana',”  must  repeatedly  hi? 
indebted  to  Professor  Ferrier’s  notes  for  their  comjirehension  (d' 
passao:es  relatin'^  to  persons,  of  whom  Christo|)her  IS'orth  speaks 
its  if  their  natues  were  household  words.  It  is  amusin<»  also  to 
observe  how  names  are  jumbled  toj;other  in  his  estimates  of 
books  and  authors,  the  lonf;-sinee  dead  and  forgotten  beiim  not 
uniretpiently  classed  with  those  which  have  eonu*  down  to  the 
])resent  day,  with  renewed  fjrowth.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 


l\oct(\s  we  find  limi,  soinewliere  aljoiit  the  y(‘ar  ISdl),  N})eak- 
iiiir  id  Thomas  Aird  in  tliose  sw(‘e|)iu^^  tmnis  oi*  laudation,  whieli 


he  was  apt  ti)  a])p]y  often  as  indiscriininatidy  as  tlie  a])use  witli 
whieli  lie  deli^dited  in  loading’  anyone  who‘ happened  to  he  a 
hig^  or  a  liadieal.  At  that  time  thei’o  was  no  g’reat  wonder 
that  the  ])opnlar  voice  (lid  not  respond  to  North’s  enthusiasm, 
lor  the  “  Captive  of  Fez,”  on  whose  beauties  he  dilated,  tliouirli 
it  ])ossesscd  some  sjurited  passag^ivs,  offered  little  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  the  details  being  thoroiiiihlv  unnatural,  and 
managed  with  little  skill ;  while  a  magnificent  ballad  liki*  The 
Devil  s  Dream,”  standing  alone,  could  not  be  cxpecti’d,  of  itself, 
to  produce  any  instantani'ous  effect.  Since  tluoi,  however,  he 
has  never  yielded  an  inch  of  ground,  and  not  a  few  of  the  poems 
in  the  volume  now  bidbre  us,  will  justify  us  in  ])redicting  for 
him  ultimately,  a  far  higher  and  more  ])ermanent  ixxdical  repu¬ 
tation  than  many  of  his  brethren  who  havi'  ascended  the  fabled 
hill  somewhat  more  rapidly.  Those  to  which  we  alludi?,  deal 
with  the  scenes  and  topics  which  evidently  lie  nearest  his  heart 
for  which,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  naturalize  himself 
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in  tropical  climes,  wc  believe  bis  «jfenius  is  ]H^culiarly,  and  were 
it  not  for  “The  Devil’s  Dream”  and  “The  Demoniac,”  wo 
slioidd  say  exclusively,  adapted.  Doubtless  he  has  written 
much  beautiful  poetry,  but  it  is  the  Genuine  native  character¬ 
istics  with  which  such  poems  as  “  Frank  Sylvan,”  and  other 
sketches  of  Scottish  scenery  and  character  are  embiu'd,  which 
will  ultimately  find  an  echo  for  his  writinp^s  in  the  hnnists  ot‘ 
the  admirers  of  Ibirns,  Scott,  and  Professor  Wilson.  IIc'  is  in 
po('trv,  in  tact,  to  a  "reat  extent,  what  Wilson  is  in  prose— a 
little  more  staid,  perhaps.  Wilson,  indeed,  is  tlie  only  j)rede- 
cessor  of  whom  anv  distinct  imitation  can  be  traced,  and  his 
poi'tical  style  is  entirely  his  own — co])ied  from  no  one,  and  as 
yet,  (rare  benefit  of  unpo] Hilarity)  copied  hi/  no  one.  ’flic  im¬ 
pressions  ])roduced  by  Wilson’s  “  Pecreations,”  and  Aird’s 
“  Plank  Verse  Sketcht's,”  are  very  much  the  same.  We  feid  the 
same  “  natural  airs”  blowini^  breezy  alonp^  their  pai^es,  and  tlie 
same  current  of  health  runs  clear  and  fresh  throup’h  eveiy  V('ln 
of  thoup:ht,  all  beinp^  the  free  and  unrestrained  p^ushinps  ot‘ 
hearts,  saturated  with  the  beauties  of  earth,  till  they  hav(‘ 
become  a  ])art  of  their  bein^.  Aird  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  far  as 
he  p;oes,  a  truer  ])oet  of  the  seasons  than  Thomson.  11  is  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail  lU'ver  detracts  from  the  grand  outline,  and  his 
stvle  now  ([uaint  and  homely,  and  ever  and  anon  swelling  out 
into  periods  unsurpassed  by  (’owper  or  Wordsworth  in  desci’ip- 
tive  beauty  and  aptness,  disdains  the  cheaj)  artilice  of  heaping 
np  fanciful  analogical  ideas,  by  which  it  is  common  to  coiUM'al  a 
supc'rticial  accpiaintance  with  the  real  features  of  nature,  lb* 
has  too  much  love  and  reverence  for  our  dear  mother-earth,  to 
trick  her  out  in  such  fantastic  disguises,  lie  does  not  call  upon 
us  to  behold  suns  expiring  iu  their  own  blood,  with  moons 
watching  their  death  pangs  in  fierce  triumph,  but  brings’belbiv  us 
nature  iu  her  own  fri'sh  unsullied  glory.  Our  readers  will  judg('. 
for  tlu'inselves  from  the  following  random  extincts.  h'rom 
Frank  Sylvan's  ramble  we  could  multiply  (piotations  without 
number.  Take  tliis  picture  of  “  Sweet  St.  Clary’s  Well  — 

“  Cold,  still,  and  glassy  deep,  a  grassy  brow 
O’ershading  it,  here  lies  the  virgin  well. 

Frost  never  films  it,  ne’er  the  dog-star  driidvs 
Its  liquid  brimming  lower.  Selt'-reliev(‘d, 

Hy  soft  gn'cn  dimples  in  its  vieldiug  lip. 

The  trembling  fulness  breaks,  and  slipping  o'er. 

Cold  bubbles  through  the  grass,  the  infant  spilth 
Assumes  a  voice,  ami,  gathering  as  it  goes, 

A  riiuiu*!  makes  :  how  beautiful  the  green 
Translucent  lymph,  crisj)  curling,  ])urling  o’er 
The  lloating  duckweed,  lapsingly  away  !” 
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Here  is  a  very  gem  of  suggestive  imagery,  rivalling  in  the 
perfect  idea  it  conveys  Pope’s  oft-quotod  “  wounded  snake.” 

“The  cushat,  startled  from  her  ivied  tree. 

Comes  clapping  out  above  liim,  down  right  o’er 
The  river  takes,  her  smooth  wings^ 

Shoots  like  an  arrow  vp  the  wooJg  face 
Of  gon  high  steep,  and  o'er  it  hears  awaij — 

The  loveliest  feat  in  all  the  llight  of  birds.” 

The  mingled  lioinoliness  and  truth  of  his  “  Winter  ”  simrise 
and  sunset  are  beautiful  oxeeediimlv  : — 

“  Yon  ridge  of  trees  against  the  frosty  east 
Of  morn,  how  thin,  how  line,  how  spiritualized 
Their  fringe  of  naked  branches,  and  of  twigs, 

Distinct,  though  multitudinous  and  small! 

JStill  rarified,  tiny  seem  about  to  bo 
Consunu‘d  away  in  the  allluent  candent  glow 
Breathed  up  before  the  sun!  Lo,  in  their  stems 
His  ruddy  disk  ;  and  now  the  ravless  orb, 

Bound  and  entire,  is  up,  on  the  lixtul  eye 
Dilating,  swimming  with  uncertain  poise 

From  side  to  side — a  great  red  ball  of  lire.” 

#  =»  #  # 

“  The  sun  goes  down  the  early  afternoon, 

And  soon  will  set.  A  rim  of  steaming  haze 
Above  the  horizon,  deeper  in  its  dye 
Thau  the  light  orange  of  the  general  west, 

Beceives  his  reddened  orb.  As  through  their  glades 

Westward  you  go,  a  sifted  dust  of  gold 

Fills  all  the  lir-wood  tops  ;  ruddy  below 

Their  rough-barked  stems;  and,  ay,  the  wings  of  birds 

I'dash  like  illumined  gold-leaf,  as  they  Hit 

From  tree  to  tree  across  your  starlh*d  eve.” 

It  is  not  merely  in  such  doscri[)tive  sketches  that  Aird 
excels.  His  verse  throughout  is  the  evident  rellex  of  a  large 
and  liberal  mind,  stored  with  all  variety  of  lore,  of  a  heart 
brimful  with  love  for  all  God’s  creatures,  and  that  is  ever 
running  over  with  fresh  fancies  and  pleasant  humours,  unmiii- 
gled  with  misanthropical  or  other  fashionable  eaiit.  At  the 
same  time,  while  delieient  in  the  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  ap])li- 
cation  of  those  ruh's  which  gv)  to  the  construction  of  a  successful 
tale,  ho  is  singularly  happy  in  illustrative  anecflotes,  which  ho 
blends  into  the  talk  wdth  which  he  beguiles  his  rural  walks. 
A’o  doubt  he  wants  the  felicitous  arrangement  and  transition 
power  of  Cowper,  which  combiuo  to  m  ike  the  wholo  ol  the 
“Task,”  a  series  of  exquisite  pictures,  falling  as  gently  and 
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imperceptibly  into  each  other  as  dittereiit  landscapes  nieltino- 
together  ;  but  his  pencil  has  much  of  the  same  grapliic  niiiiute- 
ness,  with  a  rough,  rich  raciiiess  peculiarly  his  own.  Wo  luive 
set  our  heart  upon  seeing  a  landscape  painter  as  dccidodlv 
Scottish  as  Cowper  is  Knglish,  and  wo  shall  not  readily  Ibrgivc 
Mr.  Aird  if  he  disappoint  us.  ilis  “Frank  Sylvan,”  “A 
Summer  Day,”  A  Winter  Day,”  i^c.,  evince  the  possession  of 
the  materials  in  abundance,  but  they  are  just  a  shade  too 
rambling  and  unconnected.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  genius 
would  lead  him  to  select  his  tu^k  so  as  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  imitation.  England  has  been  more  favoured  of  late  years 
than  the  sister  kingdom  with  original  poetry,  and  it  would  be 
well  that  almost  the  only  surviving  poet  of  iiigh  genius  left  to 
Scotland  should  not  depart  without  leaving  some  special  token 
for  his  coiintrynien.  This  blank  undoubtedly  remains  yet  to  bo 
filled,  for  Thomson  was  rather  a  roneg  ide  Sc  )t,  wh)  iiDivlv 
used  his  recollections  of  Scottish  scenery  to  embellish  his 
vague  generalisms,  which  can  hardly  be  applied  correctly  to  any 
clime  or  country  in  particular. 

We  have  dwelt  principally  on  this  class  of  Mr.  Aird’s 
writings  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  really  that  on  which  his  after- 
reputation  will  rest,  though  it  forms  by  no  means  the  pre  loiui- 
nating  element  in  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Tales  such  as 
the  “(aiptive  of  Fez,”  of  a  class  whose  day  has  gone  hop  dessly 
by,  and  a  long  dramatic  poem,  the  “Tragedy  of  Wold,”  take 
up  the  greater  part — in  our  opinion,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
their  less  assuming  companions.  Of  the  tales  we  need  say 
nothing,  unless  that  they  might  be  of  great  value  to  certain 
minor  poets — small  editions  of  Samuel  Itogers — but  servo  no 
good  purpose  as  emanating  from  Thomas  Aird,  only  tending  to 
send  away  the  casual  reader  from  the  untasted  bantpiet,  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  one  of  those  well-meaning  v'ersiliors 
born  to  be  forgot.  The  “  Tragedy  of  Wold,”  a  huge  conglo¬ 
meration  of  blood  and  thunder,  raving  and  ranting,  is  not  with¬ 
out  evidence  of  great  poetic  powers  and  strength  of  conceiition ; 
but  these  are  not  in  sullicient  proportion  to  render  it  elfective 
as  a  whole.  The  haughty,  unbending  stoicism  of  a  duchess  of 
the  old  times  which  leads  her  to  sacrifice  her  son  without  com¬ 
punction  to  a  freak  of  loyal  devotion,  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
a  very  high  amount  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Aird,  to  his  praise  be  it 
said,  lias,  unlike  many  other  poets,  a  strong,  reverential  predi¬ 
lection  for  old  age,  which  has  inspired  some  of  his  teiiderest  and 
most  beautiful  etfusions.  In  this  case,  however,  he  makes  it  so 
intolerably  piomiiient  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from 
an  involuntary  impatience  at  being  compelled,  like  poor  Uoland 
Graeme,  to  be  at  the  beck  of  two  grand-dames,  whose  weighty 
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communing  enj^ross  so  much  of  the  narrative.  Similar  objec¬ 
tions  apply  to  other  dramalie  poems,  but  tho  beauty  of  many 
detached  passap:os,  especially  in  tlie  “  Mother’s  Hlessin*^^,’^  abun¬ 
dantly  supply  the  lack  of  preneral  interest.  We  need  only 
allude  to  a  ])oeni  so  widely  known  as  the  “  novil’s  Dream.^* 
The  “  Demoniac”  and  “  C’luirchyard”  likewise  are  powerful  and 
ima<]^inative  productions,  tliougli  the  latter  is  loosely  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  extreme;  the  ghosts  who  conduct  a  poetical  con¬ 
versation  during  three  nights,  being  a  great  deal  too  ghost¬ 
like,  continually  fading  away,  and  leaving  tho  author  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  speak  for  them,  which  he  does  by 
launching  out  at  some  longtii  into  his  favourite  vein,  and  then 
sticking  in  here  and  there  “First  (ihost,”  “Second  Ghost,” 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the  present 
edition  we  find  him  withdrawing  one  of  tliese  pseudo-ghost’s 
pleasant  recollections  of  earth,  and  introducing  it  as  a  separate 
poem  under  tlie  title  of  the  “  Holy  (  ottage.”  Some  other 
similar  transplantations  are  also  elfecled  without  tho  theft  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  visible,  evincing  we  think  that  their 
author  has  not  the  greatest  faith  in  the  acceptability  of  some  of 
his  larger  poems. 

We  ti'ust  this  present  opportune  republication  will  greatly 
extend  the  circle  of  Mr.  Aird’s  readers.  There  are  a  few  new 


poems  included  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  in 
comparison  with  former  editions,  on  account  ot‘  the  great  evident 
care  with  which  the  whole  has  been  revised,  there  being  hardly 
a  page  which  does  not  bear  traces  of  the  tile.  Ut‘dundanci(‘s  are 
retrenched,  heightening  touches  thrown  in,  and  laxities  of 
expression  corrected.  These  alterations  are  not  always  happy, 
the  wheat  now  and  then  gcitting  well  nigh  pulled  up  or  “  laid” 
along  with  the  tares,  but  on  the  whole  the  general  effect  is 
much  improved.  We  could  of  course,  for  our  own  part  have 
dispensed  with  what  we  consider  a  vast  amount  of  extraneous 
matter.  We  hardly  expect  that  Aird  will  obtain  his  due  modi¬ 
cum  of  fame  till  (long  may  the  day  be  distant  I)  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  biographer,  shall  treat  him  in  a  similar  fashion  to  tliat  in 
which  he  treated  Delta,  and  sweep  away  without  mercy  what¬ 
ever  appears  unworthy  of  his  genius,  ^leantimc,  in  spite  of  all 
surrounding  cumbrances,  those  who  can  ap))re(‘iute  strength  and 
originality  of  thought,  a  deep  insight  into  and  ac(iuaintance 
witii  the  grand  and  the  minute  of  nature,  and  an  unlimited 
command  of  language  and  imagery  of  the  very  highest  order, 
will  find  profit  and  delight  in  the  strong  masculine,  and  at  tho 
same  time,  tender  and  true  utterances  of  this  genuine  “  poet  of 


nature.” 

We  trust  Mr.  Aird  will  be  long  spared  for  the  t<t^k  at  which 
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we  have  hinted,  realizing  in  his  latter  days  the  peace  and 
repose  of  liis  own  Sylvan,  ‘‘deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  native 
valley.’*  He  has  not  yet  retired  from  the  stir  of  active  life,  and 
now  that  age  has  begun  to  steal  upon  him,  our  best  wishes  for 
his  future  will  be  expressed  in  his  own  words — 

“  Labour,  Art,  Worship,  Love,  these  make  man’s  life: 

How  sweet  to  spend  it  here !  Ileautiful  valley. 

Thine  eyre  the  lilies  of  the  Spring,  and  thine 

The  Summer’s  leafiest  places;  Autumn  next 

Crowns  your  glad  crofts  with  corn ;  nor  should  we  dread 

The  Winter  here.  On  January  morn 

Down  your  long  reach,  how  soul-inspiriting, 

Lar  in  tlie  frosty  yellow  of  the  East, 

To  see  the  llaming  horses  of  the  Sun 
Come  galloping  up  on  tlie  untrodden  year ! 

If  storm-fiaws  more  prevail,  hail,  crusted  snows, 

And  blue-white  thaws  upoii  the  spotty  hills, 

AVith  dun  swollen  floods,  they  paas  and  hurt  thee  nut 
They  but  enlarge,  with  sympathetic  change. 

The  thoughtful  issues  of  thy  dwellers’  hearts, 

Here,  happy  thus,  far  Irom  the  scarlet  sins, 

E rom  bribes,  from  violent  ways,  the  anxious  mart 
Of  money-changers,  and  the  strife  of  tongues, 

Tearing  no  harm  of  plague,  no  evil  star 
Bearded  with  wrath,  his  sj)irit  finely  touched 
To  life’s  true  harmonies,  old  Sylvan  dwells 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  valley.” 


Akt.  A^ll. — Die  DaaJmcn.  Uebersetzt  and  Ausgelegt  von  Dr. 
Hermann  Jlupfeld,  Ordentlichem  Professor  der  Tlieologlo  zu 
Halle.  Erster  Band  Gotha,  1855.  Svo.  (The  Psalms  :  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Explained  by  Dr.  H.  Hupfeld,  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Halle.)  Vol.  1. 

Among  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  dispensation,  the  Psalms  will 
ever  occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  minds  of  Christians.  The 
devotional  spirit  which  they  breathe  is  generally  consonant 
with  that  of  the  Xcw  Testament,  so  that  they  inust  ahvays 
afford  important  aid  in  exciting  and  elevating  souls  desiring  to 
commune  with  the  Most  High.  Dear  to  the  pious  heart  are 
these  sacred  odes :  so  exactly  adapted  are  they’  to  the  varying 
moods  of  the  inner  man  once  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
divine  things.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  commentaries 
should  have  been  wTitten  on  a  W’ork  like  the  Psalter.  It  needs, 
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iudcod,  all  the  light  which  learning  and  pioty  can  throw  upon 
it;  for  it  is  by  no  means  of  easy  interpretation.  There  are 
many  and  peculiar  difticulties  in  the  Psalms,  demanding  the 
highest  qualiticatioiis  in  a  successful  expositor  of  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  while  multitudes  of  expositions  have  been  published, 
there  is  scarcely  one  good  and  th()roun;h  explanation  of  the  book 
in  the  English  language.  The  best  contributions,  ^x^rhaps, 
towards  a  really  satisfactory  commentary  are  the  new  translation 
of  French  and  Skinner  with  notes,  of  which  a  second  improved 
edition  has  been  published  ;  and  Alexander’s  three  volumes, 
containing  a  careful  translation  and  exegesis  of  each  verse. 
Yet  these  are  but  contrihutiom ;  and  we  have  many  grave  faults 
to  find  with  the  latter  book,  based  as  it  is  on  llengstenberg’s, 
of  which  it  may  be  termed  a  popular  abridgment,  and  in  some 
rcsj^ects,  improvement.  At  present,  however,  we  have  not  to  do 
with  English  commentaries  on  the  I'salins.  Our  object  is  to 
review  the  most  recent  German  one,  of  which  it  is  true  only  one 
volume  has  yet  iippc  ared ;  but  the  work  is  of  such  a  stamp,  and 
traverses  the  ground  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  ns  to  justify  a 
lengthened  notice  for  the  sid^e  of  manifesting  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  comes  after  several  German  commentaries, 
most  of  them  by  men  of  mark.  Not  to  speak  of  Ilitzig,  Tholuck, 
Ewald,  Tlengstenberg,  Olshausen  (of  Kiel),  went  before  llu])feld. 
But  they  did  not  exhaust  the  mine.  Their  works,  singly  or 
collectively,  do  not  su])ersede  the  necessity  of  another’s  appear¬ 
ance.  Gf  our  dear  friend  Tholuck’s  it  must  be  said,  that  it 
is  not  one  of  his  best  ]m)ductions.  Tb'  made  a  mistake  in 
atten]])ting  to  expound  the  Old  Testament;  for  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  is  scarcely  suilicient  for  that  ])urpose.  Jlence  his 
best  friends  in  Germany  feel,  that  his  book  on  the  Psalms  has 
been  a  failure.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  never  sold' 
there;  though  there  are  fine  thoughts  in  it,  and  good  writing 
too.  A  pious  vein  runs  through  it ;  yet  it  is  neither  satisfactory 
nor  exliaustive.  The  work  of  lAvald,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  in  a  second  edition,  is  not  worthy  of  him.  ’Fhe  Gerinan 
translation  given  is  stiff;  and  the  notes  are  comparatively  few. 
Like  all  the  productions  of  the  gifted  writer,  it  is  characterized 
by  ability  ;  but  there  are  his  usual  arbitrariness  and  fondness 
for  strange  hypotheses.  The  spirit  that  animates  it  is  meagre, 
dry,  and  lean.  Superior  in  many  respc'cts  to  the  ])receding  two, 
is  the  copious  work  of  llengstinberg,  in  four  large  octavo 
volumes.  We  cannot  affirm,  however,  that  the  learned  author 
has  entirely  succeeded.  He  is  too  diffuse ’;  indulges  in  too  many 
hypotheses;  is  too  fond  of  hitting  at  I)e  ^\  ette,  Hitzig,  and 
Gesenius ;  and  adheres  too  closely  to  the  traditional,  dhe  more 
we  have  studied  his  work,  the  more  have  we  felt  dissatisfaction 
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with  it.  It  is  one-sided,  narrow,  and  illiberal  in  its  theological 
inteqn*etations ;  while  a  doffCTed  adherence  to  tlie  correctness  of 
the  traditional  titles,  and  the  ascri])tion  of  far  more  Psalms  to 
David  than  he  really  composed,  shake  our  belief  in  the  (‘xpositor. 
Still  there  are  beaiitifnl  remarks  here  and  there,  whieh  could 
only  have  proceeded  Irom  oiu'  who  has  lelt  the  power  of  vital 
relip:ion.  Olshauscui’s,  which  forms  part  of  the  “Kxep^etieal 
Hand-book  to  th(‘  ( )ld  Testament,’’  is  an  exceedingly  periiinctorv 
perfonnance.  The  selection  of  such  a  man,  who  is  a  mere 
philoloj^ian,  not  a  divine,  for  the  task,  we  reckon  piculiarly 
unfortunate.  His  production  is  useless.  We  believe,  however, 
that  Hasse  was  to  have  undertaken  the  ])art  performed  by 
Olshausen.  He  would  have  done  it  much  better. 

The  work  of  Hupfeld  is  not  exactly  what  it  was  first  intended 
to  be.  We  happen  to  know  that  he  was  applied  to  by  ^lohr, 
the  Ileidelbur^  publisher,  to  ])repare  a  new  edition  of  De 
\\"ctte,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  Hut  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  between  author  and  ])ublisher,  somethin^*  occurred 
which  determined  the  1‘ormer  to  follow  his  own  method,  and  to 
produce  an  independent  work.  And  it  is  well  that  the  event  so 
happemd,  for  the  ]uiblic  have  a  much  better  book  than  was 
orii»inally  contemplated. 

The  volume  occupies  439  pa^es,  and  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  XXIst.  Psalm;  but  it  is  likely,  that  when  completed, 
it  will  not  be  larger  than  Ilenti^stenher^.  Each  succeeding 
volume  will  contain  more  ])salms  in  the  same  space,  because 
things  once  explained  need  only  be  referred  to  again.  The 
general  intioduction  is  deferred  till  the  close,  after  the  manner 
of  Hengstenlx'rg ;  and  the  method  of  proceeding  is  similar  to 
that  of  D(‘  W(‘tte,  viz.,  a  few  hooks  s])ecially  on  tlie  Psalm,  if 
such  exist,  are  first  mentioned  in  a  note,  after  whieh  come  a 
German  translation,  a  .summary  of  contents,  and  a  minute 
examination  of  each  separate  v(*rse.  In  the  meantime,  instead 
of  an  introduction,  the  respected  writer  has  given  a  long  preface, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  speaks  particularly  of  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Kwald.  Here  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
man  are  well  seen. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  commentary  before  us  may  be  briefly 
summed  u])  under  the  following  heads  : — 

First.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  exact  and  accurate  philology, 
to  a  degree  w  hich  no  other  w  ork  on  the  Psalms  exhibits.  Here 
the  learned  author  is  at  home.  Competent  as  he  is  to  furnish 
important  contributions  to  Hebrew’  grammar  and  lexicography, 
he  has  given  not  a  few’  specimens  of  his  successful  ability  in  this 
department,  w  hich  will  not  be  overlooked  by  future  philologians. 
His  mind  is  original ;  yet  not  capricious  in  its  judgments ; 
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possessinpf  p^ouius,  he  has  yot  a  strong  common  sense  which 
keeps  his  fancy  in  check.  AVe  arc,  tlierelorc,  disposed  to  attach 
an  importance  to  liis  ori<>inal  investip;ations  into  Hebrew  words 
and  constructions,  whicli,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  due  to  Ewald. 

{Secondly.  Another  excellence  is  the  concise  analysis  of  the 
general  sense  of  each  Psalm  liirnished  by  the  learned  author. 
In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  excel  all  previous  com¬ 
mentators,  exee])t,  perhaps,  He  AVette ;  though  the  latter  is 
oftciier  iiicorrt'ct  than  Hupfeld.  The  difficulty  of  gi\dng  a 
complete  and  faithful  yet  brief  analysis,  can  only  bo  appreciated 
by  such  as  have  tri('d  the  experiment.  In  nothing  is  the 
mastery  of  a  subject  evinced  more  than  in  this.  As  an  example 
we  may  refer  to  Psalm  Y.  on  pijge  67. 

Thirdly.  Like  Do  AYette,  the  author  follows  the  historical 
method  of  interpretation.  This  is  the  only  true  method.  The 
right  sense  can  only  be  dfuivcnl  from  the  words  themselves 
taken  in  their  common  accc])tation  and  moditied  by  the  context 
in  which  they  stand.  Ao  otlu'r  ])rinci])le  is  safe,  lu’cause  in  all 
other  modes  of  exegesis  a  sens(*  is  im])ort(‘d  into  the  text  which 
the  terms,  inteipreted  historically  and  philologically,  will  not 
bear.  AA'hoever  therefore  would  understand  the  book  of  Psalms 
must  follow  the  ])ath  in  which  llupteld  has  walked.  In  every 
case  we  must  first  iiupiire  what  the  words  (‘xactly  mean,  Ix'foro 
the  original  sense  of  the  whole  be  apDrehended.  In  consecpience 
of  Ilupfeld’s  rigid  adherence  to  th(‘  liistorical  sense,  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  each  successive  v(*rs(?  very 
clearly,  unbiassed  by  theological  creeds  or  ])re-conceiv(‘d  notions. 
His  tlu'ology  has  been  (*verywh(Te  ke])t,  as  it  should  be,  in 
subservience'  to  his  ])hilology ;  instead  of  dictating  to  the  latter, 
us  it  too  freepiently  does,  even  in  Ilengstenberg’s  case. 

Fourthly.  Another  characteristic  excellence  of  the  ])resent 
commentary  is  tlu'  able  investigation  of  tlu'  circumstjinces  and 
time  in  which  each  sej)arate  Psalm  was  written.  Here  h('  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  llcngstenberg.  Tholuck,  and  others, 
who  adhere  to  the  correctness  of  the  tith's  in  all  cases  ;  whereas 
nothing  ap])ears  to  us  more  certain,  than  that  all  the  titles 
should  not  be  relii'd  upon.  Any  commentator  who  adheres  to 
them  as  correct,  must,  in  our  view,  fail  in  his  work.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  tlu'  best  expositors  of  the  book  feel  that  they  arc  at 
liberty  to  de})art  from  the  traditional  notices  embodied  in  the 
inscriptions,  when  they  find  sufficient  intenial  evidence  to  justify 
a  deviation.  He  AA'^ette  and  Ewald  have  done  so,  not  to  mention 
Hitzig  and  Olshauscn.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  table  as  is  inserted  in  the 
“  Hand-book  of  the  Bible, based  on  the  authorship  indicated  in 
the  inscriptions,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  first. 
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after  what  scriptiirp  caoh  Psalm  was  composed ;  secondly  fho 
probable  occasion  on  wliicli  it  orif^inated.  with  the  datc’i.r 
appended.  As  an  example  of  incorrect  authorslnp  in  the  titles 
we  may  refer  to  tlje  XXth  P.salm,  which  many  expositors 
ha\e  njrhtly  reterri'd  to  an  unknown  poet.  David  him.self  could 
liardly  have  oflcred  up  such  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  own 
miccess.  Rejecting,  thercibre,  the  Davidic  aiithorshi])  of  it,  as 
Dwald  and  llu])feld  do;  we  must  also  reject  any  definite  his- 
toncal  occasion  for  it  in  David’s  life;  such  as  in’s  war  with  llie 
Aminoiiitos  and  Syrians. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  composition  of  the 
1  salms  on  which  wo  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  definite 
opinion  111  this  volume;  we  mean,  that  of  Mucmlmm  Psalms. 

m  ell  known  that  Ilitzig  is  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate 
ot  this  view  in  modern  times,  looking  u])on  the  affirmative 
position  as  e.ssential  to  a  right  interpretation.  As  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  touches  this  question,  it  is 
not  one  of  more  speculation.  Do  AA'ette  hesitated  much  about 
it,  and  finally  rejected  the  .so-late  origin  of  certain  1‘sahns. 
I>ut  ( Mshausen,  heedless  of  1  lasso’s  arguments,  has  boldly 
maintained  the  existence  of  such  compositions  in  the  Psalter. 
U  e  shall  wait  with  some  impatience  to  see  what  side  of  the 
question  Diipfeld  will  take.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
mind  1*8  not  niado  np  on  it  as  yet. 

Another  intere.stiiig  topic  eonneeted  with  the  book  of  I’sahns 
IS  tliat  of  the  so-called  iiii/irecafioiis.  nere,  too,  we  must  wait  for 
the  remainder  of  the  commentary,  as  none  of  those  expounded 
111  tlio  first  volunio  mx'C'ssarily  bring’.s  tlio  subject  before  llie 
leadei.  It  is  most  ])robable  tliat  llupfeld’s  opinion  on  it  does 
not  ditier  Ironi^  tliat  ot  De  (die.  And  we  ajipreliend  tliis  to 
be  the  substantially  correct  view,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  nafural 

f’^aered  writeis  had  the  divine  spirit  in  them, 
they  did  not  cease  to  bo  men.  They  wore  not  wholly  divested 
ot  their  mental  idiosyncracies.  In  eon<rquenco  ot*  the  indi- 
M<  ualij\  ol  an  author  appoarinii^  more  iironiinent  on  some 
occasions  than  others,  or  th(‘  different  deg^rei's  of  spiritual 
illumination  ])qs.sessod  by  diti'erent  writers,  wo  meet  with  the 
ptisSiig^cs  in  uhich  the  human  manifests  itselt  very  strongly,  so 
as  almost  to  overpower  the  divine.  These  hints  ‘will  lead*  our 
readers  to  see  that  we  r(‘ject  tin'  usual  methods  of  explaining 
and  vindicating  such  J Valins  as  seem  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  Even  Ilengstenberg,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  has  failed 
to  make  them  square  with  the  mild,  forgiving  spirit  ineulcatcd 

the  ^aMour.  ^^id  the  very  able  and  interesting  .article  by 
t  le  lamented  ITofessor  Edwards  in  the  American  Bibliotheca 
‘  ana  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  attempt  to  expound  the 
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imprecations  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fully  harmonize 
ivith  tlic  tiuo  spirit  of  Cliristianity — must  be  pronounccfl 

unsatisfactory. 

« 

Ibit  while  we  put  a  very  hip^li  estimate  on  this  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  rep;ar(lin"  it  as  superior  to  every  other,  we 
cannot  coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  it/  Before  its 
appearance,  we  feared  that  the  learned  author  mi^ht  prohahly 
fail  in  reo-ard  to  the  ^lessianic  Psalms.  Knowing  as  we  did,  hfs 
stand-point  to  he  substantially  the  same  as  De  AVette’s,  some 
deticicncy  was  to  he  apprehench'd  here.  And  so  it  has  proved. 
AVe  cannot  conless  to  an  agreement  of  opinion  with  him  about 
the  Ilnd.  Psalm  ;  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  attained  to  the 
best  view  of  the  XVI th.  '^J  he  latter  indeed  is  so  diflicult 
that  there  will  alwavs  h('  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment 


respecting  it  among  the  ablest  commentators,  ^ome,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  decry  the  theory  of  a  double  sense  in  ]n*ophecy,  will 
tell  us  that  the  XA  Ith.  Psalm  refers  solely  and  ('xcliisively  to  the 
Alessiah  ;  as  Professor  Stuart  explains  it.  But  we  are  far  from 
holding  wdth  them,  or  rejecting  what  has  been  called  a  double 
sense  in  pro])hecy,  wheu  rujhiln  (\rpJ((iiicd  (inil  wore  huppUy 
enunciated.  The  opponents  of  the  double  sense  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  if  they  suppose  themselves  {d)le  to  dislodge  that  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  ])rophecy  which  AVarhurton,  Arnold,  and 
J)avison  have  so  well  unfolded  and  enforced.  They  may  call  it 
“  double  nonsense”  if  they  will ;  hut  the  thing  is  true  and  correct 
notwithstanding.  The  entire  genius  of  the  (  Md  Testament  is  in 
harmony  with  it.  '^J'he  saeritices,  types,  embhuns,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Jewish  economy,  had  all  the  same  twololdness. 
AV^hy  then  should  not  pro])hecy  hav('  an  analogous  leature? 

The  lour  last  verses  of  the  X\  Ith.  l\salm  are  quoted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ajqJh'd  there  to  Phrist  and  the  resur¬ 
rection.  But  Hupleld  jilhrms  that  this  api)lication  is  no 


hermeneutical  rule  for  us.  It  is  simply  an  accommodation  to 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  then  ])revailing.  AVe  believe  it 
to  he  much  more  than  this.  The  a})ostle.s  IVter  and  J^iul 
argued  rightly  and  inojK'rly  from  the  true  sens('  of  the  words 
they  cpioted.  A"et  llupfeld,  like  De  B  ette,  does  not  entirely 
renounce  a  Alessianic  reference;  for  he  says,  that  the  part 
fpioted  should  have  an  idc(d  acceptation ;  and  it  expresses  for 
substance  only  thus  much,  that  the  jmefs  /tope  fnntd  its  fu/l  truth 
and  accowplishwent  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tholuck\s 
opinion  is  much  the  same.  Here  the  interpretation  is  defective. 
The  quotation  is  more  Alessianic  than  this.  Be  fear  that 
Hiq)feld’s  ideas  relative  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  are 
not  such  as  commend  themselves  to  the  sober  judgment  of 
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English  theolofrians.  He  attributes  too  little  anthorittf  to  the 
affirmations  of  Xew  Testament  writers. 

But  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  cominentarv  before 
us.  we  regard  it  as  greatly  sujx'rior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
\\Tiile  it  resembles  Be  Wette's  more  nearly  in  character  than 
any  other,  it  excels  it  in  fulness,  philological  exactness,  and 
range  of  reference.  The  (iemian  version  itself  here  presented 
is,  on  the  whole,  considerably  better  ;  though  it  is  in  this  part 
that  De  Wette  is  most  at  home.  We  do  not  say  that  llupfeld 
exhibits  more  taste  or  elegance  than  De  Wette;  but  he  sliows 
much  greater  erudition  aiul  ability.  The  production  could  only 
have  pnx'ccded  from  a  man  of  deep  earnestness  and  piety,  as 
the  author  is  known  to  be.  While  he  possesses  an  amount  of 
Hebrew  learning  which  Gesenius  never  had,  he  has  another 
spirit  than  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  chair  at 
Halle.  Upright,  sincere,  transparent,  spiritually-mindcHl,  he 
has  far  more  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers  than 
Ciesenius  unhappily  exhibited.  But  while  the  distinguishc'd 
Hebraist  of  Halle  has  an  earnest  piety,  he  is  also  a  bold  and 
fearless  thinker,  who  would  he  termed  by  llcuigstenberg  and  his 
party  something  of  a  Bationalist.  In  this  country,  he  would 
certainly  be  considered  no  more  than  inode rately  eeamjelieid  by 
calm  and  liberal  theologians.  But  he  is  a  man  of  transparent 
honesty  and  true  spirituality.  None  that  know  him  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  enlightened  and  thorough  piety.  He 
is  not  only  the  tirst  Hebraist  in  Brussia — j)robably  in  the  world — 
but  the  true-hearted,  consistent  ('hristian  in  all  his  deportment. 
In  him  we  see  a  saiictitied  genius  under  the  control  of  sound 
judgment ;  not  wayward  and  erratic  like  that  of  Ewald,  straining 
after  originality  and  despising  others.  We  commend  this  tirst 
volume  of  his  commentary  on  the  I'salms  to  tlu’  attention  of 
English  theologians,  as  an  excellent  and  valuable  ])roduction 
which  surpasses  all  others  on  the  same  sacred  book.  NVe  should 
not  like  to  dis|xmse  altogether  with  the  last  edition  of  De 
Wette’s,  nor  even  with  Hengstenberg’s ;  but  if  any  were  to  ask 
for  one  commentary,  llupfeld’s  would  be  mentioned  as  the  best 
on  the  whole. 

We  conclude  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  (ierman  ren¬ 
dering  given  of  the  XVlth.  Bsalm. 

1.  TAn  ode  of  David.] 

rreserve  me,  God,  for  1  take  refuge  with  thee. 

2.  1  sav  to  dehovah:  thou  art  my  Lord,  my  prosperity  is  not 

without  thee  (or  rests  only  on  thee). 

3.  Among  the  saints  who  are  in  the  land,  and  the  noble  in  whom 

I  have  all  my  desire. 
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4. 

5. 
0. 

/ . 

S. 

0. 

10. 

11. 


Many  sorrows  do  they  make  for  themselves  who  exohanjje 
another:  1  pn'sent  not  their  drink-otferings  of  blood,  and 
take  not  their  names  upon  iny  lips. 

Jehovah  is  my  portion  and  my  cup;  thou  pn'servest  my  lot. 

The  lots  have  tallen  to  me  in  pleasantness,  mine  inheritance 
also  is  tine  for  me  (pleases  me). 

1  praise  Jehovah  who  has  counselled  me,  my  ri'ins  too  admonish 
me  by  ni^ht. 

I  set  Jehovah  before  me  continually:  for  he  is  at  my  right 
hand,  1  will  not  waver. 

Therefore  my  heart  rejoices,  and  exults  my  spirit  (properly, 
mine  honour). 

My  flesh  also  rt'sts  in  security. 

Tor  thou  w  ilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  pit,  w  ilt  not  allow 
thy  favourites  to  see  the  grave. 

Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the  way  of  life: 

Fulness  of  joy  before  thy  face. 

Delight  at  thy  right  hand  for  ever. 


Bv  wav  of  oxidanation,  wo  mav  remark  that  the  very  diflicult 

»  %  1  ft  » 

commencement  of  the  third  verse  is  attached  to  the  prccafintj  by 
Ilupfeld;  and  the  idea  expressed  in  the  possessive  i>roiu)im 
(my)  affixed  to  the  nouns  Lord  and  /nvw/^cnV//,  in  the  llehrew, 
is  supi^ost  (I  to  he  resumed,  and  transterred  \o  a  widtu'  range  of 
persons,  i.e.,  huj pro.y  vrifp  rt-'^fs  only  on  thii\  (associating  mo)  a  ith 
the  saints  who  are  in  the  land,  See.  'flu'  receive<l  version  is 
very  unfortunate  in  this  place  (my  yoodness  extendeth  not  to  thee^ 
hut  to  the  saints^  vS:e.).  It  should  also  he  ohserved,  that  Ilupfeld 
advocates  tlu*  plural  reading  in  the  tenth  verse,  of  the  word 
translated  holy  one,  translating  it,  thy  favoured  ones.  Though 
hi'  has  Ilengstenherg  on  his  side  here,  we  cannot  helieve  that 
the  plural  was  the  original  reading.  Ihit  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  sense  wdiether  we  adopt  the  plural  or  singular  adjective, 
since  what  is  said  of  ^lessiah  at»plies  also  to  his  people  in  union 
w'ith  him. 
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Art.  YITT. — Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Jloore.  Edited  by  the  Ei"ht  Honourable  Lord  John  Eussell, 
AI.P.  Vols.  VII.  and  A  in.  Loudon:  Longmans.  185(). 

The  long-cxpcctcd  volumes  before  us  close  the  biography,  and 
with  it  all  that  will  ever  be  known,  except  by  tradition,  of  the 
\)oet  ’whom  the  liritish  public  petted  'with  the  name  of  Tom 
Jloore.  Ill  our  former  notices  of  the  successive  couplets  of 
volumes  which  have  preceded  those  now’  before  us,  w’e  have 
referred  to  that  pardonable  interest  in  private  history,  ‘nhat 
leaning  to  one’s  kind,”  which  chains  even  a  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  reader  to  such  interesting  memorials  as  these.  If 
he  has  not  had  the  happiness  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
eminent  men  who  are  here  introduced  to  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  his  interest  in  such  laithful  representations  of  their 
private  life  and  manners  perhaps  surpasses  that  w’hich  he  w’ould 
feel  in  a  new’  AVaverly  novel ;  w  hile  to  the  privileged  few’,  the 
gratification  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  Air.  Aloore’s 
faithful  and  somew’hat  gossij)ing  Diary,  w’ill  be  scarcely 
less  intense.  It  reproduces  before  us  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  last  generation.  Air.  Pitt  exclaimed  in  a  moment 
of  expected  triumph,  ‘‘  lie  would  nnwhif/  his  great  antagonist 
for  life — and  if  w’c  may  take  a  similar  liberty  with  language, 
W’e  w'ould  say  that  Air.  Aloore  has  unparliainenfcd  tlie  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  day  in  w  hich  he  lived.  The  great  Whig  leader 
of  the  House  of  (’ommons  is  familiarized  from  Tjord  tiohn 
Kussell  to  “  Johnny,”  and  the  Alarquis  of  Lansdowne,  Alaekin- 
tosh,  and  all  the  notabilities  of  the  age  are  shown  to  us  in  the 
political  dishabille  of  the  dining  and  the  drawing  room. 
Perhaps  such  a  work  may  be  properly  designated,  in  the 
language  of  our  friendly  neighbours,  as  mcnwircs  pourscrvir  for 
the  best  political  history  of  the  times. 

The  contributions  of  the  noble  editor  to  the  work  which  he 
has  now’  concluded,  have  been  scanty  to  the  last  degree  ;  on  this 
point,  however,  we  think  the  critical  press  has  been  far  too 
severe.  I'rom  the  davs  of  Hoswell’s  Life  of  dohnson,”  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  biographers,  and  a  w’ise  habit  too,  to  allow’ 
their  subjects  to  narrate  their  ow’ii  lives,  and  modern  biography 
has  become  little  else  than  autobiography.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  biographer  should  be  hidden  behind  his  subject ;  and 
as  a  general  principle,  the  less  he  is  seen  the  better. 

Another  consideration  should  bo  taken  into  tlie  account  in 
this  case.  The  pension  of  Air.  Aloore  ceased  at  his  death,  and 
the  labours  of  Lord  John  llussell  were  devoted  t<^  the  interest  of 
his  widow ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  common- 
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tliition,  the  labour  which  his  Lordship  has  undertaken  in  order 
to  secure  to  that  excellent  lady  a  compeiisutioii  for  the  pecuniary 
loss  which  she  sustained  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lord 
John  at  least  has  redeemed  himself  from  the  charge  whicli  lias 
been  urged  against  the  friends  of  Mr.  ]\Ioore,  that  no  one  of 
them  all  attended  his  funeral,  with  the  exception  of  his  friend 
and  publisher  Mr.  Longman.  Ilis  lordship  has  at  last  done 
something  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gratitication  which 
he  must  have  felt  for  many  years  in  Moore^s  society. 

The  volumes  before  us,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  details  of  private  and  highly 
select  society.  The  reader  must  not  expect  incidents  except 
indeed  those  which  mark  the  epochs  of  Mr.  Moore’s  sunny 
and  triumphant  career.  In  reported  conversations,  however, 
they  abound  ;  and  the  characteristic  jieculiarities  of  the  speakers 
are  so  strictly  preserved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
a  suspicion  as  to  their  accuracy.  Wo  only  see  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  omissions.  The  more  philosophical  dialogues  to  whicli 
lie  must  have  listened  from  Sir  dames  Mackintosh  and  men  of 
similar  cast  of  mind,  are  seldom  if  ever  recorded ;  and  we  cannot 
but  note  the  same  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  ^lacaulay,  whose  conversational  powers  are 
so  notorious,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wliole  compass  of  the  work.* 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  wit  and  humour,  or  criticism  on  art  or 
light  literature,  gave  their  cliarm  to  tlie  social  circle,  Mr.  Moore’s 
reports  are  highly  entertaining.  There  is  something  painfully 
suggestive  in  this.  With  all  Mr.  Moore’s  unquestionable 
talents  and  high  accomplishments,  his  Diary  reflects  him  us  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure,  lie  records  the  compliments  ])aid  to 
him  as  a  theological  student,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tlieo- 
logical  criticism  or  observation  recorded  throughout  the  eiglit 
volumes  which  his  noble  friend  has  given  to  the  public.  He 
was,  moreover,  iin  ardent  lover  of  political  freedom,  and  con¬ 
tinually  associated  witli  the  most  prominent  rulers  of  the 
])olitical  world  during  the  most  excited  ])eriods  of  our  modern 
history ;  yet  we  find  in  his  Diary  only  the  slightest  references 
to  political  events,  his  observations  being  almost  (‘onfined 
to  the  personal  and  i)arty  interests  of  the  statesmen  with  whom 
lie  was  intimate,  lienee,  the  critic  of  Lord  John  Kussell’s 
volumes  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  from  the  copious 

•  In  conlirniation  of  this,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary: 
“  Had  a  letter  from  Mackintosh’s  son,  requesting  me  to  conlrihute  some 
remarks  or  recollections  respecting  his  lather,  to  the  Memoir  he  is  now 
employed  upon.  1  thought  at  first  that  1  had  some  memorandums  of  his 
conversations  which  1  might  communicate,  hut  on  looking  over  them  found 
it  would  be  hardly  worth  while.” 
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materials  before  him  the  happiest  conversational  hits  that 
enlivened  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Bowood,  Holland  House, 
and  the  few  other  luxurious  resorts  of  learning  and  genius. 
To  these  we  will  now  address  ourselves. 

At  a  dinner  with  Lord  Holland,  at  which  his  accomplished 
prottgey  ^Ir.  Allen,  was  present,  we  have  the  following  amusing 
morceaa  about  Bobert  Burns:  “Told  me  soine  anecdotes  of 
Burns  ;  his  saying  at  some  public  dinner  during  the  feverish 
times  of  Jacobinism,  on  being  asked  for  a  toast ;  ‘  1  will  give 
you  a  Bible  toast,  the  last  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  last 
book  of  Kings.’  This  passage.  Lord  John  quotes  with  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  his  own  in  the  following  terms :  (‘  And  his  allowance 
was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate 
for  every  day  all  the  days  of  his  life.’)  The  meaning  of  Mv. 
Allen  evidently  was  that  Burns  wished  to  see  an  end  of  kings ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  this  last  verse  should  be  susceptible  to  a 
totally  dilferent  interpretation.”  On  another  occasion,  having 
to  give  a  toast  before  some  high  Tories,  he  said  to  the  chairniaji, 
“  You  agree  that  lords  should  have  tlnjir  privileges:’^”  “  Yes, 
certainly.”  “  Well,  then.  I’ll  give  you  the  privileges  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation.”  i>ut  the  most  genial  and  entertaining 
of  all  ^loore’s  reminiscences  are  those  ot  his  Irieiid  Sydiu'v 
Smith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  are  so  few,  and  still 
more  that  the  incessant  scintillations  from  this  remarkable  man 
are  not  presented  to  the  public  by  a  greater  number  of  his 
constant  associates.  ’Fhose  who  regard  Sydney  Smith  as  a  mere 
jester,  are  greatly  mistaken  as  to  his  character.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker,  and  one  of  the  linest  writers  who  has  ever  tried 
the  possibilities  of  the  English  language.^  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Lady  Holland  for  her  Memoirs  of  her  lather;  but 
they  leave  us  longing  ;  and  we  glean  with  great  delight  in  the 
diary  of  ^Ir.  ^loore  tlie  crumbs  that  fell  from  him  at  rich  men’s 
tables ; — some  of  these  we  will  reproduce  :  “  A  note  from  Sidney 
lixint>’  to  call  upon  me,  and  containing  a  bill  of  fare  which  he 
has  su‘r<^ested  to  Mrs.  Longman  as  proper  for  her  entomological 
guests*to-day,  Spence  and  Kirby;  ‘to  wit,  flea  pdteSy  earthworms 
on  toast,  caterpillars  crawling  in  cream  and  removing  them¬ 
selves.’  ”  A  few  more  of  Sydney  Smith’s  flashes  of  merriment 


have  thus  been  groupcil  by  a  contemporary  newspaper  critic  : 
“  In  talking  of  the  fun  he  had  had  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Edinburgh  lievieWy  ho  mentioned  an  article  on  Ilitson  which  he 
and  Brougham  had  written  together  ;  and  one  instance  of  they 
joint-contribution  which  he  gave  was  as  follows:  ‘  We  take  for 
granted  (wrote  Brougham)  that  ^Mr.  Ilitson  supposes  Providence 
to  have  had  some  share  in  producing  him — though  for  what 
inscrutable  purposes  (added  Sydney)  we  profess  ourselves  unable 
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to  conjecture.’  Describinp^  a  similar  dinner  wliero  Rees  had 
the  principal  labour  of  carvini^,  pkrumque  sccaf  res  is  tlie  plirase 
applied  to  his  assiduity.  Talkinj^  of  the  iiitellig'enco  and  concert 
which  birds  have  amono:  each  other,  cranes  and  crows,  «!cc., 
showing  that  they  must  have  some  means  of  communicatint^ 
their  thoughts,  lie  said,  ‘  1  dare  say  they  make  the  same  remark 
of  us.  That  fat  old  crow  there  (meaning  hiiuselt*),  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  noise  he  is  making!  i  have  no  doubt  lie  lias  some 
power  of  communicating,’  6cc.  After  pursuing  this  idea  for 
some  time,  lie  adtled,  ‘  Rut  we  have  the  advantage  of  them ; 
they  can’t  put  us  into  jnes;  legs  sticking  up  out  of  the  crust, 
&c.”  Moore  remarks  that  the  (juickness,  the  buoyancy,  the 
self-enjoying  laugh,  combined  with  his  acting  of  all  this,"  made 
two-thirds  of  the  amusement.  d\vo  or  three  pages  in  succession 
are  thus  brightened  by  the  sjiarkle  of  Syclncw’s  wit.  When 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  going  with  .Moore  to  see  Rrior  Park,  ho 
charges  the  latter  with  a  design  upon  his  Lordship’s  orthodoxy, 
and  recommends  that  some  sound  Protestant  tracts  should  bo 
put  up  with  the  sandwiches.  Liiumcratiug  and  acting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  hand-shaking,  lu^  says,  *  there  is  the  difjitory,  or 
one  linger,  exempli  lied  in  Hrougham,  who  puts  forth  his  fore¬ 
finger  and  says,  with  his  strong  Northern  accent,  ‘  How  arrre 
your^’  the  HOpitlehraly  or  ttioriemdin,  which  was  .Mackintosh’s 
manner,  laying  his  open  hand  Hat  and  coldly  against  yours; 
the  hiyh  ojficidly  the  Archbishop  of  Voi’k’s,  who  carries  your 
hand  aloft  on  a  level  with  his  forehead  ;  the  rural,  or  vigorous 
shake,”  &c.  Jle  spoke  of  women  bearing  pain  with  greater 
case  than  men,  which  .Moore  explained  by  asserting  that  they 
had  less  physical  sensibility,  and  that  tliey  could  hold,  for 
example,  a  hot  teapot  inuch  longer  than  men  could.  When  he 
offered  to  put  it  to  the  test,  Sydney  began  to  dilate  on  his 
cruelty  to  the  female  jiart  of  the  creation,  and  the  ])racticc  he 
had  had  in  such  exiierimcnts.  ‘  He  has  all  his  life,’  ho  said, 

‘  been  trying  the  sex  with  hot  teapots  ;  the  burning  plough¬ 
share  was  nothing  to  it.  I  think  1  hear  his  terrific  tone  in  a 
tHe-d-tetCy  ‘  Rriiig  a  teapot.’  ” 

The  greatest  jiopular  triumph  that  ^looro  ever  enjoyed  was 
on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  in  i8dd.  His 
fame  had  now  arrived  at  its  culminating  point,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  countrymen,  might 
well  have  intoxicated  a  man  less  accustomed  than  Aloore  to  the 
incense  of  popular  adulation  ;  yet  even  lunidst  this  triumphal 
reception,  Moore  indicated  a  touch  of  nature  which  showed 
that  he  was  not  a  spoilt  man.  We  refer  to  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  his  uativitv,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

‘‘  Drove  about  a  little  in  Mrs.  Meara’s  car,  accompanied  by  llume, 
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and  put  ill  practice  what  1  had  long  been  contemplating — a  visit  to 
No.  12,  Aungicr  Street,  tlie  house  in  wiiieh  1  was  born.  On  accost¬ 
ing  the  man  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  asking  whether  he  was  tlio 
owner  of  the  house,  he  looked  rather  grulily  and  suspiciously  at  me, 
and  answered  ‘Yes;’  but  the  moment  1  mentioned  wlio  1  was, 
adding  that  it  was  the  house  1  was  born  in,  and  that  1  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  look  tlirough  the  rooms,  lus  countenance  brightenetl  up 
with  the  most  cordial  feeling,  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  he  pulled 
me  along  to  the  small  room  beliind  the  sliop  (where  we  used  to  l)reak- 
fast  in  old  times),  exclaiming  to  his  wife  (who  was  sitting  tliere),  with 
a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling.  ‘  Here’s  Sir  Thomas  !Moore,  who  was 
born  in  this  house,  come  to  ask  us  to  let  him  sec  the  rooms ;  and  it’s 
proud  1  am  to  have  him  under  the  old  roof.’  He  then  without  delay, 
and  entering  at  once  into  my  feelings,  led  me  through  every  part  of 
the  house,  beginning  with  the  small  old  yard  and  its  appurtenances, 
then  the  little  dark  kitchen  where  1  used  to  have  my  bread-and- 
milk  in  the  morning  before  I  went  to  school  ;  from  thence  to  the 
front  and  back  drawing-rooms,  the  former  looking  more  large  and 
respectable  than  1  could  have  expected,  and  the  latter,  with  its  little 
closet  where  i  remember  such  gay  supper-parties,  both  room  and 
closet  fuller  than  they  could  well  hold,  and  Joe  Kelly  and  Wesley 
Doyle  singing  away  together  so  sweetly.  The  bed-rooms  and  garrets 
were  next  visited,  and  the  only  material  alteration  I  observed  in  them 
was  the  removal  of  the  wooden  partition,  by  which  a  little  corner 
was  separated  otf  from  the  back  bedroom  (in  which  the  two  appren¬ 
tices  slept)  to  form  a  bed-room  for  me.  The  many  thoughts  that 
came  rushing  upon  me  in  thus  visiting,  for  the  first  time  since  our 
family  left  it,  the  house  in  which  1  passed  the  first  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  my  life,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  told ;  and  1 
must  say,  that  if  a  man  had  been  got  up  specially  to  conduct  me 
through  such  a  scene,  it  could  not  have  been  done  with  more  tact, 
sympathy,  and  intelligent  feeling,  than  it  was  by  this  plain,  honest 
grocer.” 


T’lie  occasion  of  lliis  visit  was  the  amiiial  meeting  of  the 
lU'itisli  Association,  which  in  this  year  was  held  in  Dublin. 
This  involved  the  most  nattering  reception  of  the  poet  from 
the  more  distinguished  patrons  and  students  of  science  in  the 
United  Kingdom, — the  Ijord-Lieuteiiant  of  Ireland  being  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  national  bard.  Moore’s 
reception  at  the  theatre  is  thus  described  by  himself: — 


“  As  soon  as  the  company  rose,  wliich  was  not  till  near  ten  o’clock, 
set  olV  for  the  theauv,  accompanied  by  Hume.  Overtook  Col. 
D’ Aguilar,  who  joined  us,  and  all  went  to  Calcraft  the  manager’s 
box,  which  1  had  bespoke  for  my  lirst  show-off.  Touii  I  tint  the 
audience  had  been  getting  rather  impatient  at  the  long  delay  of 
appearance.  Siiouts  of  ‘  Moore  I  ’  and  roumls  of  applause  on  my 
first  showing  myself;  but  it  was  evident  they  thought  the  place  I 
had  fixed  upon  too  retii'ed,  and  many  comical  hints  of  this  feeling 
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wore  given  to  me  from  the  galleries ;  such  as,  *  Tom,  don’t  be  shy  ! 
Come,  show  your  Irish  face !  Tom,  you  needn’t  bo  ashamed  of  it.*  This 
latter  appeal  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  what  the  actors  call  ‘  a 
hit ;  ’  for  I  immediately  stretched  forth  from  the  box,  and  in  a  very  sin¬ 
cere  fit  of  laughter  bowed  round  to  the  whole  house,  which  prociuced 
peals  of  laughter  and  plaudits  in  return.  Thinking  it  was  now  time  to 
nut  mvs(‘lf  more  in  evidence  before  them,  I  went  down  to  the  pit 
box  taken  by  the  ^leara’s  for  themselves  and  my  sister,  and  planted 
myself  by  the  side  of  Ellen,  in  the  front  row.  Then  came  indeed 
the  real  thunder  of  the  gods.  The  people  in  the  pit  stood  up  and 
hurrahed,  and  many  of  them  threw  up  their  hats,  trusting  to  rrovi- 
dence  for  their  ever  returning  to  them  again.  I  then  saw  to  mv 
horror  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  1  should  make  them  a 
speech  ;  but  thinking  it  impossible  that  I  could  be  heard,  I  resolved 
to  make  that  mv  excuse  at  least  to  those  near  me.  Hut  to  mv  still 
greater  consternation  (for  I  really  knew  not  what  to  say)  I  found  on 
the  very  first  opening  of  my  lips  that  the  whole  house,  by  one 
common  and  instantaneous  consent,  became  as  mute  as  a  church-yanl. 

1  had  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  go  on  and  plead,  in  the  very  fact? 
of  all  this  silence,  the  impossibility  of  my  voice  being  heard  through 
such  a  space,  adding  only  that  tlnw  could  not  doubt  how  much  1  felt 
the  kindness,  and  how  much  I  should  ever  feel  it.  1  then  sat  down 
amidst  as  maiiy  and  hearty  plaudits  as  ever  crowned  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  oration.  Numbers  in  the  pit  crowded  towards  the  box  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  as  1  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  to  reach  their 
zealous  grasps,  Ellen  was  afraid,  as  she  told  me  afterwards,  that  T 
should  be  pulled  ovt'r  by  them  info  the  pit.  The  farce  which  had 
been  interrupted  all  this  time,  and  the  actors  left  standing  on  the 
stage  to  gape  at  our  ])erformance,  was  now  sufl(*red  to  procetul,  and 
after  remaining  about  ten  minutes  longer  I  thought  it  as  well  to  take 
mv  leave.  A  number  of  ptTsons  rushed  out  of  the  boxes  to  meet 
me  in  the  lobby,  and  being  cheered  and  bowed  along  by  them  most 
cordially,  1  got  to  the  carriage  that  was  wailing  for  me,  and  dashed 
oil’  at  full  speed  to  the  Park,  where  1  had  been  invited  to  stop  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.” 

After  liis  Dublin  honours,  he  was  treated  to  a  still  more 
characteristic  ovation  at  Eannow  : — 

“  After  breakfast  set  off  for  AV'exford  in  a  chaise-and-four,  Hoyse 
thinking  we  should  have  full  time  for  my  visit  to  the  corn-market  (an 
old  recollection  of  mine)  before  we  pr()cc('ded  to  our  Hannow  friends. 
The  weather  still  most  ])rosperous.  AVdiile  horses  were  g(‘tting 
ready  Hovse  and  I  walked  to  the  corn-market.  It  was  when  I  was 
([uite  a  child,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kedmonds,  old  friends  of  our  family, 
took  me  down  to  Wexford  to  see  my  grandfather,  Tom  (’odd  (my 
dearest  mother’s  father),  and  I  have  a  strong  recollection  of  my  going 
to  a  ball  there  one  night,  and  coming  home  from  it  alonr.  This 
appeared  to  me,  as  a  child,  a  most  maidy  and  independent  achieve¬ 
ment  :  but  1  have  alwavs  suspected  since  that,  the  assembly  rooms 
N.  S. - VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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must  have  been  very  near  my  ^randfatlicr’a  house,  and  this  1  now 
found  to  be  the  case,  not  more  than  a  door  or  two  lyinij^  between 
tiiem.  8o  mighty  do  small  things  aj)pear  to  the  child  !  *  While  I  was 
looking  at  this  locality,  a  few  persons  had  begun  to  collect  around 
me,  and  some  old  women  (entering  into  my  feelings)  ran  before  me 
to  the  wretclied  house  1  was  in  search  of  (which  is  now  a  small  ])ot- 
house),  crying  out  ‘  Here,  sir,  this  is  the  very  house  where  your 
grandmother  lived.  Lord  be  merciful  to  her!  ’  Of  the  graiubz/eZ/or 
1  have  no  knowledge,  for  she  died  long  bidbre  my  youthful  visit  here  ; 
but  1  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection  of  little  Tom  Codd,  my  grand¬ 
father,  as  well  as  of  some  sort  of  weaving  machinery  in  the  room 
up-stairs.  !My  mother  used  to  say  he  was  a  provision  merchant,  which 
sounded  well,  and  1  have  no  doubt  he  may  have  been  concerned  in 
that  trade,  but  1  suspect  that  he  was  also  a  weaver.” 


In  the  same  year  Tiord  John  llussell,  then  in  power,  exerted 
his  ofheial  influence  in  favour  of  liis  fricuid  in  a  manner  the 
more  remarkable,  as  well  as  commendable,  inasmuch  as  the 
letter  whicli  relates  it,  was  written  the  day  before  an  important 
election,  in  which  Lord  John  was  a  candidate.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 


Dear  ^Iooke. — 1  have  been  too  busy  since  1  last  saw  you 
to  be  able  to  write  on  any  but  public  concerns.  Having,  however,  a 
little  time  to  spare  to-day,  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  your  own  private 
aifairs.  J  am  now  in  a  better  position  than  1  formerly  was  lor  serv¬ 
ing  my  friends.  Still  there  are  very  few  opportunities  of  linding  any 
situation  that  will  suit  a  gentleman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  j)ro- 
fession.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  pension  for  one  or  both  of  your 
sons  might  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  you  in  days  of  sickness  or  lassi¬ 
tude.  Hut,  pt'rhaps,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  might  be  displeasing 
to  you,  and  1  do  not  like  to  speak  to  ^lelbourne  upon  it  without 
consulting  you.  If  you  have  anything  else  to  suggest  which  is  more 
agreeable  to  your  wishes,  pray  tell  me  freely  as  an  old  friend,  and  1 
will  answer  vou  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  minister.” 

•r  ^ 

Mr.  Moore  objected  to  the  grant  on  certain  grounds  which  lie 
stall'd  in  ri'ply,  but  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  acci'dcd  to  it, 
and  his  wife’s  letters  on  the  occasion  are  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted : — 

“  ]\1y  dearest  Tom. — Can  it  really  be  true  that  you  have  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £JUO  a-year  r  ^Irs.,  Mr.,  two  blisses,  and  young  Longman 
were  here  to-day,  and  tell  me  it  is  really  the  case,  and  that  they 
have  seen  it  in  two  papers.  Should  it  turn  out  true  1  know  not  how 
we  can  be  thankful  enough  to  those  who  gave  it,  or  to  a  higher  ])ower. 
The  Longmans  were  very  kind  and  nice,  and  so  was  1,  and  1  invited 
them  all  live  to  come  at  some  future  time.  At  present,  1  can  think 
of  nothing  but  L'JOO  a-year,  and  dear  Kussell  jumps  and  claps  his 
hands  with  joy.  Tom  is  at  Devizes.  .  .  .  The  Pugets  did  not  come 
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to  tea  yosterday,  Louisa  beiujjf  ill.  To-day  they  sent  me  some  beau¬ 
tiful  Howers.  If  tlio  story  is  true  of  the  £800,  pray  give  dear  Ellen 
£20.  and  insist  on  her  drinking  £5  worth  of  wine  yearly,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  £800  a-year.  1  have  been  obliged,  by-the-bye,  to  get  £5 

to  send  to - .  ...  Three  hundred  a-year,  how'  delightful !  But  I 

have  my  fears  that  it  is  only  a  eastle  in  the  air.  1  am  sure  J  shall 
dream  of  it ;  and  so  1  will  get  to  bed,  that  I  may  have  this  j)leasure 
at  least ;  for  I  expect  the  morning  will  throw  down  my  eastle.” 

“  Wednesday  INlorning. 

Is  it  true  ?  1  am  in  a  fever  of  hope  and  anxiety,*  and  feel  very 

oddly.  No  one  to  talk  to  but  sweet  Buss,  who  says,  ‘  Now,  papa  will 
not  have  to  work  so  hard,  and  w  ill  be  able  to  go  out  a  little.’  .  .  . 
You  say  I  am  so  ‘  nice  and  comical  ’  about  the  moiu‘y.  Now  you  are 
much  more  so  (leaving  out  the  ‘  nice  ’),  for  you  have  forgotten  to 
send  the  cheque  you  promised.  But  1  can  wait  with  patience,  for  no  one 
teazes  me.  t)idy  1  want  to  have  a  few  little  things  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  you  home,  which  1  like  to  pay  for.  How  you 'will  ever  enjoy 
this  quiet  every-day  sort  of  stillni*ss  aftm*  your  late  reception  I 
hardly  know.  1  begin  to  want  you  very  much,  for  though  the  hoys 
are  darlings,  there  is  still  .  .  .  Jlow  1  wish  1  had  wings,  for  then  I 
would  be  at  Wexford  as  soon  as  you,  and  surprise  your  new  friends. 
1  am  so  glad  you  have  seen  the  Gonnes ;  1  know  they  are  quite 
delighted  at  vour  attention.  ^Ir.  Benctt  called  the  other  day  on  my 
sons.  N.B.  If  this  good  news  be  true,  it  w  ill  make  a  great  dillerence 
in  my  eating.  1  shall  then  indulge  in  butter  to  potatoes.  Mind  you 
do  not  tell  this  piece  of  gluttony  to  any  one.” 

It  is  always  witL  a  sobered  folding  that  we  arc  conducted  by 
a  biographer  to  the  closing  scene  of  a  life  devoti'd  to  pliilan- 
tbropliy  and  public  usc'fulness.  A  mind  possessed  of  any  sensi¬ 
bility  gradually  saddens  tlirough  the  last  cba|)ters  of  a  life  ol‘ 
Wilberforce,  Ikixton,  or  Howard.  lUit  it  is  with  a  far  more 
pensive  feeling  that  we  approach  the  <*nd  of  a  mere  man  of 
pleasure,  whose  whole  course  has  been  one  of  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  (‘clat, — who  has  lived  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  jier- 
sonal  adulation, — the  pet  of  the  elitCy — the  favourc'd  giu'st  of 
nobles, — ”  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  ;  the 
observed  of  all  observers.’’  It  is  with  an  intense  feeling  of 
dejection  that  w'e  speculate  upon  the  last  years,  and  especially 
upon  the  last  hours,  over  which  l^ord  John  Russell  has  drawn 
the  veil  of  silence.  Those  last  years  were  eloudt'd  wdth  mental 
imbecility  and  wdth  the  failure  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of 
conversation  which  ”  set  the  table  in  a  roar,”  and  of  those 
musical  talents  which  drew'  tears  from  the  eyes  which  w'(*re 
much  “unused  to  the  melting  mood.”  In  such  a  case  it  is 
melancholy  to  compare  the  brilliant  drawing-rooms  of  [)rinces 
and  nobles  with  the  shaded  chamlx'r  ot'  death ;  and  the  sulxlued 
applause  of  aristocratic  circles  w  ith  the  solemn  accents  which 
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attend  the  dying  bed.  It  is  said  of  one  poet  that  he  declannl 
shortly  before  his  decease  that  he  had  never  written  one  line 
which  at  that  solemn  moment  he  desired  to  see  expunged. 
We  fear  that  ^Ir.  ^loore,  had  he  retained  a  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties  at  his  dying  hour,  could  not  have  made  this  humble 
but  glorious  profession.  Some  of  his  ix)etical  writing  had  a  high 
political  tendency  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  sensuous  in 
the  more  modified  sense  of  that  term,  while  some  were  absolutely 
licentious.  Asa  whole,  we  cannot  endorse  them  as  favouiable 
to  the  moral  progress  of  society,  while  some  of  them  we  must 
unequivocally  condemn.  Ilis  Lalla  Ilookh,’'  in  our  judgment, 
is  one*  of  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  this  or  in  any  other 
language.  The  well  known  passage  commeiicing  with  the 
words — 

“  Alas !  how  slight  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  tliat  love.” 


is  perhaps  unequalled  for  delicacy  and  tenderness  oi‘  feeling  in 
the  whole  com})ass  of  our  national  poetry. 

As  a  song-writer  he  stands  unrivalled  in  our  literature.  Ilis 
national  and  Irish  melodies  will  last  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  ])osterity 
which  he  claimed  as  his  own,  will  receive  his  contiibutions  to 
Dritish  literature  with  grave  exceptions ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  editorship  of  his  noble  political  friend,  will  receive  them 
with  that  grain  of  salt  which  an  increasing  enlightenment  and 
Christian  feeling  will  infuse  into  the  literature  of  the  ])ast. 

I’hose  of  our  n'aders  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  road 
these  eight  volumes,  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  something 
of  the  closing  scene  of  this  celebrated  man;  we  will  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Lord  John  Iviissell : — 


“^loore’s  domestic  life  gave  scope  to  the  best  parts  of  Ids  cha¬ 
racter.  Ilis  beaut ifid  wife — faultless  in  conduct,  a  fond  mother,  a 
lively  companion,  devoted  in  her  attachment,  always  ready  (perliaps 
too  ready  )  to  sacrifice  her  own  domestic  enjoyments,  that  he  might 
bt*  admired  and  known — was  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
happiness.  1  have  said  that  perhaps  she  was  too  ready  to  sacritiee 
herself,  because  it  would  have  been  better  for  ^Ir.  ^loore  if  he 
had  not  Yielded  so  much  to  the  attractions  of  societv,  however 
dazzling  and  howiver  tempting;  yet  those  who  imagine  that 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  London,  are  greatly  in 
error.  The  lamdon  days  are  minutely  recorded.  The  JSloperton 
months  are  passed  over  in  a  few  lines,  except  when  he  went  to 
llowood  or  some  other  house  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  words 
‘  read  and  wrote,’  conqirise  the  events  of  week  after  wec'k  of 
literary  labour  and  domestic  atfectioii.  Those  days  of  intellectual 
society  and  patient  labour  have  alike  passed  away.  The  breaktasts 
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w  ith  Rogers,  the  dinners  at  Holland  IFoiise,  the  evenings  when  beau- 
titul  women  and  grave  judges  listened  in  rapture  to  liis  song,  have 
passed  JiMiiy,— the  days  when  a  canto  of  ‘  Hulde  Harold,’  the 
‘  Excursion*  of  Wordsworth,  the  ‘  Curse  of  Kehama,’  of  Southey, 
and  the  ‘  Lalla  Rookh,’  of  ]Moore,  burst  in  rapid  succession  upon  the 
world,  arc  gone.  IRit  the  world  will  not  forget  that  brilliant  period, 
and  while  poetry  has  charms  for  mankind,  the  “  Melodies”  of  Moore 
will  survive. 

“  His  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy ;  his  domestic  sorrows,  his 
literary  triumphs,  seem  to  have  faded  away  alike  into  a  calm  repose. 
He  r(‘tained  to  his  last  moments  a  pious  submission  to  (tod :  Mrs. 
IMoore  has  recorded  in  her  memory,  his  earnest  exhortation,  ‘  JiCan 
upon  (lod,  Bessy,  lean  upon  (rod;*  and  a  grateful  seuso  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  her  whose  tender  olliee  it  was  to  watch  over  his  decline. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  heard  the 
enchantments  of  his  song,  will  never  forget  tin*  charms  of  his  society. 
The  world,  so  long  as  it  can  be  moved  by  sympathy  and  exalted  by 
fancy,  will  not  willingly  let  die  the  tender  strains  and  the  patriotic 
tires  of  a  true  poet,” 


Art.  IX. — A  Portion  of  (he  Journal  kept  hi/  Thomas  Paikes,  Esq.^ 
from  ISdl  to  ,  comprisin//  Pe  min  licences  of  Social  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Life  in  London  and  Paris  dtiriny  that  period,  Vuls.  i.  and 
11.  Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

Thkre  arc  some  works  which  sccni  fo  take  us  into  the  buried 
stratii  of  society  and  accpiaiiit  us  with  their  fossil  remains. 
^>uch  works  must  necessarily  be  tlie  records  of  private'  history, 
character,  and  anecdote;  for  the  habits  of  public  life  change'  but 
slowly.  ^Ir.  Riiikes  was  not  a  statesman  nor  a  man  of  action, 
but  one,  who  like  Hook’s  character  of  Mr.  Hull  in  “Gilbert 
Gurney,”  “happened  to  know”  everything  that  passed  in  the 
salons  of  Paris,  and  not  a  little  that  occurri'd  in  those  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  cabinets  of  London,  the  curtain  be'tweeui  which  and  the 
public  even  a  free  press  neither  lifts  nor  makes  transparent, 
^loreover,  ^Ir.  Ha  ikes  was  one  of  the  fossil  ge  ntlemen  to  whom 
we  have  referred.  He  was  a  thorough  Torv  e)f  the  old  scIhm)!,  and 
he  introduces  us  to  a  number  of  his  imbedded  brethren  at  such 
half- forgotten  places  as  The  Oatlands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
All  his  sympathies  are  wnth  this  party,  and  he  cannot  conce'al 
his  gratification  at  every  thing  calculated  to  bring  the  liberal 
intc're'sts  into  disre'pute.  Hence',  the  introductieui  e>f  such  men 
as  Cobbett  and  Gully  into  the  He)aseof  Commons,  after  the  pas¬ 
sing  of  the  Reform  Hill,  atiorded  him  the  gre’atcst  pleasure.  Like 
pe)or  Lord  Eldon  he  considered  national  ruin  and  bankruptcy  as 
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the  inevitable  result  of  the  measure.  On  the  27tli  of  February, 
1833,  we  find  the  followinji^  entry  :  “The  aristocracy  arc 
hourly  going  down  in  the  scale,  royalty  is  become  a  mt  rc  eiplier. 
I  was  walking  tlie  other  day  round  the  Koyal  Exchange,  tlie 
enceinie  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of  all  our  kiims 
and  here  Itaikcs’s  experience  rose  into  a  stream  of  prophecy. 
“  t)nly  two  niches,’’  he  says,  “  now  remain  vacant;  one  is  destined 
to  our  present  ruler,  and  that  reserved  for  liis  successor  is  the 
Imt,  Some  people  might  say  it  was  ominous.” 

^Ir.  Raikes’s  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  diplomatists  of  Europe  placed  him  quite  behind  the 
scenes  of  Europc'an  j)olitics.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  a  passage  bearing  date  January  28th,  1833,  wliich 
tlirows  some  little  light  upon  recent  events.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“  The  object  of  Poz/o  di  Borgo’s  mission  to  this  country  (England), 
is  unveiling  itself.  Bussia,  irritated  and  mortified  by  the  cavalier 
treatment  which  she  has  experienced  from  France  and  England  in 
the  conference  on  Belgium  atfairs,  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  at 
Antwerp  against  Holland,  has  now  made  known  her  intentions  of 
taking  her  own  line  as  to  Turkey;  and  a  new  question  is  coming 
forward  in  Europe  which  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
the  last.” 


Of  these  the  following  are 


The  anecdotes  of  the  late  Prince  Talleyrand  are  chiefly 
illustrative  of  his  sarcastic  wit. 
examples : — 

“  His  friend  oMcratrond  has  been ' subject  of  late  to  epileptic  fits, 
one  of  which  attacked  him  latelv  alter  dinner  at  Tallevrand’s. 
A\  Idle  he  lay  on  the  floor  in  convulsions,  scratching  the  carpet  with 
his  hands,  his  benign  host  remarked  with  a  sneer,  ‘  C^est  qitil  me 
parait,  qu' il  veut  ahtiolument  descendre'  ” 

“  A  certain  ATcomte  de  V - ,  friend  of  Talleyrand,  who  with  him 

frequented  some  distinguished  soirees,  where  high  play  was  encou¬ 
raged,  had  incurri'd  some  suspicions  not  very  creditable  to  his  honour. 
Detected  one  evening  in  a  flagrant  attempt  to  defraud  his  adversary, 
he  was  very  uncerenuiniously  turned  out  of  the  house,  with  a  threat, 
that  if  he  ever  made  his  appearance  there  again,  he  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  The  next  day  he  called  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand 
to  relate  his  misfortune,  and  protest  his  innocence,  ‘  Ma  position  est 
ires  embarrassante  *  said  the  Vicomte,  ^  donnez  moi  done  un  conseiL'' 
Daniel  nwn  cher,  je  cons  conseille  de  nc  plus  joucr  qiC au  rez  de 
chaassce,^  ” 


The  following  anecdotes  aflbrd  a  curious  insight  into  the 
temperament  of  this  remarkable  man : — 

“  1832. — De  Ros  said,  that  in  society  lately  the  conversation 
.turned  on  the  horrid  scenes  which  a  lield  of  battle  presented  on  the 
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followinp;  day.  Talleyrand,  who  was  ])resont,  described  that  which 
he  had  liiinsell  seen  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  field  he  visitc'd 
from  \  ienna  in  a  carriage  with  Marinont  soon  after  the  victory.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  *  JMannont  pleuroit  a  chautU's  larmvs ;  quant 
a  moi  jc  vous  assure  quo  ccla  ne  me  faisoit  aucuii  fjf't't.'  ” 


It  is  stated,  however,  that  Talleyrand  had  been  seen  to  cry  : — 

“  Alvauley  said,  that  he  had  likewise  once  set'n  Tallcvrand  melted 
into  tears,  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  rather  curious.  A  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  the  House  of  IVers,  the  Manpiis  of 
Londonderry,  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  W  hig  administration,  mjule  some  very  j)crsonal  allusions 
to  the  ])rivate  character  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  which  as  ambassador 
to  a  torcign  court  he  might  have  omitted.  I'hcre  was  only  one 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  House,  ami  the  Duke  of  Widlington  rose 
immediately  to  j)rotect  his  veteran  friend,  finishing  his  sj)ecch  w  it  h  many 
handsome  compliments  to  tlu*  Prince  on  his  great  tahmts,  and  the  t*mi- 
nent  services  which  lu‘  had  p(‘rformcd  on  many  occasions  for  the  good  of 
Europe.  Alvaidey  went  to  visit  the  Prince  on  the  following  day,  and 
found  him  perusing  the  debates  of  the  preceding  night,  and,  tiiough 
much  hurt  at  the  attack  of  Jiord  h.,  still  inort* aflccttal  by  the  friendly 
inti*rvcntion  of  the  Duke.  He  (‘xpressed  his  gratitude^  in  the 
warmest  terms,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  clu'cks,  and  then  achh'd: 
‘  «/V;2  suis  (Vniitant  rrconnoissauf  a  M.  Ic  Due,  que  cV.s7  le  aeul 
himmc  d'etat  dans  Ic  monde  qui  ait  jamais  dit  du  hint  de  moi.'  ” 


From  these  specimens  the  reader  will  rightly  eonchide  that 
these  volumes  consist  chiefly  of  personal  anecdoti'S,  handh'd  in 
that  style  of  mingh'd  urbanity  and  vivacity  which  are  suited  to 
the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they  relate.  As  Mr.  liaikc's 
was  chiefly  resident  in  Paris,  the  ])oint  of  the  tale  is  generally 
given  in  the  French  language,  which,  while  it  constitutes  a 
liap])V  vehicle  for  wit,  has  almost  ceased  to  disguise  a  joke  t'rom 
the  general  readers  of  this  country.  These  of  course  wo  might 
multiply  indefinitely  did  our  space  permit  ;  the  followingdying 
fwn  mot  of  Louis  XVI 11.  is  new  and  remarkablv  illustrative  of 
the  levity  of  our  French  neighbours  : — 


“  Aly  friend  (icneral  Ceari  told  mo  that  on  the  {Sunday  |)rcccding 
his  dissolution  the  otliccr  on  guard  at  the  Tuillcries  came  to  him  as 
usual  in  the  evening  to  receive  the  j)arole  and  the  countcTsign 
to  be  given  to  the  trooj)S.  It  is  customary  on  these  occasions  to  give 
the  name  of  a  saint  for  the  one,  and  of  a  fortified  town  for  the  otlier. 
Louis  witli  a  signiticant  look  gave,  St.  Denis  and  (iyve’.  {J'y  vais.)*' 


On  the  whole  the  volumes  before  us  throw  so  much  light  from 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  personal  aspect  of  the  grc'at  jH)litical 
drama  which  our  times  have  witn(‘sse<l,  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Diary  will  be  awaited  with  very  general  curiosity. 
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Annals  of  ^ottinfjJiamsliire :  History  of  the  County  of  Xottinyham  in- 
cludiny  the  Borough,  By  Thomas  Bailey.  2  vols.  (bound  as  1). 
London. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  enters  into  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  annalistic  in  ])reference  to 
any  more  scientific  method,  and  oilers  an  excuse  for  venturini];  to  depart 
from  recent  precedent  and  general  custom  in  several  other  respects. 
AV  e  are  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  and  are  well  content  to  forego  tlie 
wonderful  history  of  pre-adamite  Nottingham  on  the  supposition  tliat 
time  and  space  are  thereby  economized  for  matters  of  a  more  directly 
human  interest.  But  with  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
adoption  of  the  form  of  annals  we  feel  bound  to  say  tiiev  hardly  meet 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  we  are  afraid  that  in  his  vague  allusion 
to  those  reasons  ^Ir.  Bailey  was  only  very  partially  impressed  witli 
the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  his  choice.  “Annals” 
constitute  the  materials  of  history,  but  are  not  identical  with  history 
in  the  modern  significance  of  the  word.  We  acknowledge  their 
value  of  indispensableness, — we  will  even  admit  that  their  fresh  sim¬ 
plicity  is  of  itself  an  enduring  charm  ;  but  in  the  progress  of 
ages,  we  have  come  to  regard  their  rude,  unwieldy  mass  as  the  quarry 
whence  the  material  is  drawn  on  which  philosophy  must  impress  a 
living  character,  and  imagination  lavish  all  her  glories,  before  it 
becomes  the  vigorous  and  exciting  drama  which  we  now  denominate 
the  history  of  man.  “  Annals  ”  is  history  in  the  making — it  is  the 
minute-book  of  eacli  hour,  day,  and  year  as  it  passes, — the  day-book, 
in  short,  while  the  balance-sheet,  or  at  any  rate  the  ledger,  is  what  we 
now  understand  by  history,  the  only  worthy  ends  of  which  are  certainly 
not  to  be  secured  by  the  mere  re[)rinting  of  the  innumerable  entries, 
but  by  means  of  classification  and  deduction.  There  are  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  that  are  of  a  very  homely  nature  in  their 
immediate  bearing;  and  we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  ]Mr.  Bailey  is^ 
as  superior  to  them  on  principle,  as  he  is  by  force  of  circumstances, 
for  assuredly  to  any  autlior  who  writes  under  the  spell  of  a  bespeak 
for  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in  four  volumes,  tlie  fear  of  critics 
and  the  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  the  purchasing  community,  must 
occur  with  considerably  less  than  their  usual  force.  But  so  far  as 
the  work  appeals  to  a  larger  public  than  those  directly  interested  in 
its  details,  we  are  afraid  that  the  prevailing  taste  will  be  found  too 
artificial,  too  daintv  by  long  indulgence  in  highly-seasoned  viands  for 
the  undressed  solids  here  served  up  for  their  entertainment  and  nur¬ 
ture.  There  is  the  rattle  of  dry  bones  in  the  very  title  of  the  book, 
and  on  the  first  glance,  the  quick  succession  of  dates,  so  nearly  alike, 
has  the  elfect  on  the  fancy  of  a  row  of  skulls,  while  the  frequent 
clusters  of  uou-couuotative  uames  beget  suspicions  of  a  degree  ot 
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insipiillty  wliicli  secondary  beauties  only  a^^ravate  by  contrast,  wliieh 
no  amount  ot  crimson  and  ^old,  nor  any  number  or  ijuality  of 
engravings  can  either  enliven  or  disguise.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
seek  to  vindicate  this  prejudice  on  tlie  part  of  superficial  renders, 
but  remembering  that  they  constitute  the  majority,  we  think  tlie 
objection  important  in  one  point  of  view,  and  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  its  extent  or  power  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  con¬ 
siders  that  is  only  by  dint  of  ])uiling  in  authoritative  (piarters,  and 
by  the  violent  obtrusion  of  fashionable  example,  that  a  circle  of 
readers  large  enough  to  ensure  the  s|)eculation,  has  been  secured 
lor  the  early  clironicles  from  whicli  our  own  history,  as  a  nation,  is 
partly  elaborated,  although  these  “  annals  ”  liave  a  charm  for  modern 
minds  in  the  rich  profusion  of  the  fanciful,  which  modern  annalists 
would  disdain  to  employ.  The  oidy  way  in  which  this  popular  dis¬ 
like  would  have  been  dealt  with  by  anticipation  was  by  abandoning 
the  form  which  commended  itself  to  the  writer’s  own  judgment  ;  but 
as  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  the  atteiujit  to  defend  hisclioice 
against  such  an  attaek  would  have  been  waste  of  time  and  temper. 
There  remain,  however,  two  grave  articles  of  accusation  against  the 
method  which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  preface,  and  which 
we  jiropose  to  indicate  and  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  tipportunity  it 
will  allbrd  of  expressing  our  own  satisfaction,  with  the  plan  and  the 
reasons  by  which  our  satisfaction  is  determined.  The  first  objection, 
then,  is  one  which  must  fall  painfully  on  the  ear  of  any  author,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  jx'rsonal  independence  of  pecuniary  failure  or 
success,  but  especially  of  one  who  has  conscientiously  devoted  his 
best  energy  and  hours  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  self-imposed 
task.  The  spinning  out  of  a  narrative,  on  the  principle  of  annals, 
looks,  in  these  days,  very  like  incapacity  or  indolence  in  com- 
jiosition.  'J’he  indolence'  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  sickened  with  his 
jireliminary  researches,  or  of  one  who  has  not  the  patience  to  take 
stock  and  balance  his  various  accounts ;  while  the  incapacity  sus- 
jiecteil  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to  discern  the  drift  in 
a  crowd  of  details  or  to  present  general  results  in  a  clear,  intelligible 
form  In  reply  to  this  objection  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
arguing  that  if  we  can  gather  from  the  body  of  the  work  that  an 
author  is  a  man  of  educated  taste,  the  mere  labour  of  colligation  ot 
facts  should  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  indolence,  involving,  as 
such  labour  must  to  a  man  of  refined  mind,  no  ordinary  amount  of 
self-denial  and  patience :  our  suspicion  of  incapacity  also  would 
stand  arrested  by  internal  evidence  of  the  logical  and  rhetorical 
faculties,  by  the  occasional  presence  of  analysis  as  applied  to  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  imagination  exerted  in  description.  W  e  are  able, 
after  reading  every  word  of  these  volumes,  to  rebut  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  indoienee  and  inability ;  but,  then,  it  is  only  by 
thus  wading  through  the  whole  that  we  are  relieved  from  our 
original  suspicion,  and  as  few  will  be  found  prepared  to  follow 
our  example,  we  can  only  laud  the  courage  of  Mr.  Jhiiley  in  thus 
delving  the  inevitable  prejudice  of  cursory  rcaders.  \\  here 
there  is  a  fair  ODDortunitv  for  indulging  the  higher  intellectual 
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tatscs,  where  contradictory  statements  require  weighing  and  arhi- 
tration,  or  complicated  movements  in  public  affairs  demand  patient 
unravelling;  and  rearranp^ement,  we  are  reassured  that  it  was  not  from 
any  lack  of  constructive  genius  that  our  author  recurred  to  the 
simpler  method — that  which,  regarded  relatively,  is  but  milk  for 
babes.  Throughout  there  art^  abundant  marks  of  diligence,  not 
merely  in  the  investigation  of  documents  locally  preserved,  but  in 
gathering  up  from  all  (piarters  whatever  might  throw  light  on  the 
more  obscure  passages  in  county  or  general  history.  The  second 
objection  which  we  notice  opens  a  wide  field  for  dissertation  on  the 
])roper  ends  of  history,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  treasured  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  past.  This  objection  may  be  thus  stated:  that  an 
author  must  have  formed  an  inordinate  estimate  of  tlie  importance 
and  intrinsic  interest  of  his  subject,  if  he  supposes  that  it  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  ornaments  and  adventitious  attractions. 
And  certainly  this  reproach  would  seem  capable  of  being  fairly 
launched  against  any  man  who  stands  up  to  claim  the  public  ear  for 
his  lame  exercises  in  aifart,  which  ^Mackintosh,  Mahon,  and  Macaulay 
have  carried  to  such  exquisite  perfection.  The  story  must  indeed  be 
tmtrancing  which  is  to  comp(*te,  in  its  natural  simplicity,  with  re¬ 
touched  and  finished  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  its 
narrator  must  indeed  think  it  more  than  ordinarily  worth  telling 
when  he  disdains  all  embellishment  for  his  dry  chronologic  method. 
Jhit  we  answer  this  objection  without  much  diflicvdty.  The  art 
which  has  flourished  so  luxuriantly  under  the  care  of  our  most  illus¬ 
trious  writers  can  be  carried  no  further  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
even  now  culminating.  There  are,  moreover,  many  of  those  who  are 
captivated  by  the  splendid  diction  of  one  writer,  or  lulled  into  specu¬ 
lative  rt'verie  by  another,  wlio  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  history,  and  especially  English  history,  has  yet  to  be 
written;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  precious  ore  will  have  to  pass 
through  the  crucible  of  a  more  vigorous  philosophy  before  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  world’s  expt'rience  can  be  regarded  as  available  for  pre¬ 
sent  and  perpetual  use.  Jn  the  j>resence  then,  of  the  well  founded 
opinion  that  mere  literary  skill  has  achieved  its  utmost  in  the  field 
of  history,  he  is  the  wiser  man  who  lays  aside  even  the  appearance 
of  a  wish  to  shine  in  so  brilliant  a  sphere,  atul  in  anticipation  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  records  of  the  world, 
quietly  pursues  the  laborious  occupation  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water.  Ey  adopting  the  extreme  of  simplicity  the  patient 
gleaner  escapes  all  invidious  comparison  with  his  more  fortunate 
fellow-labourers,  whose  bosoms  are  filled  with  golden  sheaves,  and 
the  kind  of  interest  which  he  feels,  and  ventures  to  claim  for  his  per¬ 
formance,  is  such  as  in  nowise  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  which 
the  public  rejoices  to  attribute  to  the  spells  of  its  more  eloquent 
teachers.  If  we  assume  that  rivalry  is  out  of  the  question  we  shall 
be  rather  disposed  to  commend  than  to  blame  that  man  who 
announces,  by  the  very  form  of  his  work,  that  he  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  entering  the  lists ;  and  without  any  chance  of  meeting 
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with  tliat  which  would  revive  tlie  iiun^e  of  the  splendour  we  have 
left,  we  are  tlie  more  likely  to  find  indt‘pendeut  and  novel  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  tlie  lowlier  stai^es  of  literary  workmanship.  When  wo 
are  fatigued  with  the  oppressive  j^randeur  of  the  pyramids  we  may 
find  a  relict  and  even  a  pleasant  diversion  in  tlm  arid,  charred  field 
where  the  bricks  are  being  nionlded  out  of  which  new  structures  of 
glory  may  one  day  bo  raised.  And,  again,  it  may  turn  out  on  trial 
tliat  there  is  often  tjiiite  as  much  solid  satisfaction  to  1h'  derived  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  bare  fact  in  it  own  natural  [dace,  as  from  the 
ever  widening  generalizations  to  which  that  fact  has  contributed,  in 
which  that  fact  is  merged,  and  on  which  men  bestow'  the  dignified 
title  of  the  History  of  England.  For  the  majority  of  rt*aders,  the 
generalizations  of  which  we  sj)eak  are  beyond  the  means  of  verifica¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  excite  distrust  of  their  soundness;  tliey  do 
not  and  never  can  know'  all  the  facts  which  were  collatt'd  and  present 
to  the  historian’s  mind  at  tlie  time  of  making  his  broad  deductions. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  distracting  mass  of  which  a  geiuTal  historian 
is  obliged  to  be  cognizant,  and  renders  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  reader  wider  and  deeper.  This  constant  accession  of  materials 
has  already  wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  method  of  histori¬ 
cal  study.  Not  very  long  ago  even  voung  men  could  boast  that 
they  had  read  the  Uniyersal  History  in  somewhere  about  a  hundred' 
volumes ;  but  no  one  speaks  of  universal  history  now-a-days  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  school-boy’s  curriculum.  There  was  no  doidit  a  [lecu- 
liar  exhilaration  in  thus  mounting  the  P(‘gasus,  and  coursing  from  ago 
to  age,  from  clime  to  clime,  but  now  the  journey  is  hopelessly  long, 
hopelessly  dillicult ;  new' marvels  are  continually  springing  up,  each 
more  interesting  than  the  old  ones,  and  these  arrest  the  buoyant  flight 
over  the  fair  field  of  history.  A  youth  now'  btdakes  liimself  to 
Keightley’s  “  Outlines,”  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that,  large  as 
they  are,  they  will  both  bear  and  n‘([uin‘  a  great  deal  of  filling  uj) ; 
and  he  relinquishes  with  opportune  good  sense  the  Pegas(‘an  flight 
round  the  globe.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  limila- 
tion,  a  shortening  of  the  tether,  is  about  to  be  forced  on  the  great 
bulk  of  inquirers  into  the  history  of  England.  The  busy  Londoner 
will  take  up  the  history  of  the  (ireat  Plague,  or  of  the  (irc'atFire, 
will  hurry  over  the  greater  ])art  of  what  he  reads,  and  w  ill  retain  only 
such  ])ortions  as  relate  to  the  number  of  the  dead,  or  the  amount  of 
property  destroyed  in  Ins  own  ward  or  in  his  ow'n  little  alley.  The 
items  which  an*  thus  fixed  in  his  memory  have  severally  and  in  due 
course  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  general  chronicler  of  events, 
and  have  helped  to  produce  the  general  statement  that  “the  Great 
Plague  ran  up  the  average  of  mortality  in  liondon  to  an  unparalleled^ 
height,”  or  “the  Great  Fire  of  London  may  be  looked  uponasthedate  ol 
many  of  our  more  magnificent  edifices.”  1  n  a  similarway,  when  edvicated 
men  in  a  mixed  assembly,  hear  any  general  statement  or  description 
having  reference  to  a  by-gone  age,  they  will  endeavour  to  r(*alizethat 
description,  each  according  to  his  county,  or,  pt*rha|)s,  even  according  to 
Ids  town.  If  he  be  a  Nottingham  man,  and  a  ])os8essor  of  a  copy  of 
these  annals,  he  will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  date  without  difiiculty, 
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and,  in  all  probability,  find  what  he  wants,  viz.,  how  did  the  good 
county  fare  ?  what  part  did  it  take  ?  who  and  what  like  were  the 
men  whom  she  commissioned  to  assist  in  glorious  deeds  ?  or,  what 
local  record  may  there  he,  the  particular  details  of  which  have 
in  connexion  with  otlier  details,  gone  to  warrant  the  larger  general 
statement  which  he  has  just  heard  ?  8o  then  the  county-histories  ot’ 
tlie  empire  will  he  able  to  boast  a  double  interest ;  first,  as  the  reper¬ 
tories  of  all  more  recent  discoveries  from  which  materials  will  he 
drawn  directly  as  soon  as  the  new  era  in  general  historv-w  ritiiiir 
shall  commence,  and  also  as  the  microcosms  in  which  each  man  may 
])rolitahIy  spend  his  leisure,  however  little  it  may  he,  and  he  enabled 
to  realize,  to  weigh,  to  feel,  any  general  statements  which  he  may 
hear.  Let  a  Nottingham  man,  for  instance,  hear  it  said  that  “even 
ill  the  days  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets  manumission  from  personal 
slavery  was  often  granted  from  religious  motives,”  he  has  a  vague 
idea  that  he  understands  the  statement,  hut  he  turns  to  his  local 
annals  in  search  of  some  instance  of  manumission  from  religious 
motives,  and  his  original  idea  becomes  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  defined  when  he  learns  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  a  great 
man,  8ir  William  de  Staunton,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  was  desirous 
of  fulfilling  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  hut,  being  much  occupied 
with  carnal  business,  he  deputed  his  slave,  Hugh  Travers,  to  under¬ 
take  the  perilous  journey  on  his  behalf,  and  the  price  he  paid  for  this 
service,  faithfully  performed,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  man 
himself  and  several  of  his  kindred.  Now  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  reader’s  moral  judgment  of 
this  maninnissiou  from  religious  motives,  and  a  change  favourable  to 
the  truth.  The  general  statement  of  the  historian  might,  and, 
indeed,  most  surely  would  lead  the  Nottingham  man  to  run  awry 
with  the  notion  that  religion  was,  if  anything,  purer  and  more 
directly  operative  on  the  human  conscience  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
taganets  than  it  is  in  these  days  of  factory  toil ;  but  when  he  turns 
U[)  one  of  the  primitive  facts  on  which  the  general  statement  was 
based,  he  finds  that  the  very  act  of  manumission  was  the  worst  con¬ 
firmation  he  could  antici|)ate  of  the  ordinary  debasement  of  mankind 
at  that  early  period.  Many  instances  could  be  cited,  if  necessary,  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  interest  and  value  which  belong  to  local  his¬ 
tories  ;  but  this  one  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  that  while  the  form 
of  annals  is  very  convenient  for  reference,  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  utter  absence  of  lively  and  permanent  interest.  Of  the 
history  of  Nottingham  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  attempt 
any  synopsis,  nor  even  of  this  particular  work,  but  we  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  this  county  the  centre  and 
theatre  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  more  eventful  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  birthplace  of  so  glorious  a  band  of 
celebrated  men.  It  really  gives  one  the  impression  that  through  a 
large  space  of  time  the  history  of  Nottingham  is  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  we  recover  I'roUi  our  surprise  when  we  reflect  on  our 
little  island  with  its  long  and  noble  history.  Needs  must  be  that 
almost  every  foot  of  such  a  contracted  soil  is  sacred  to  some  stirring 
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rocollection.  And,  besides,  the  central  situation  of  the  county,  and 
the  ta^ou^able  position  of  the  town,  with  its  natural  citadel,  mark  it 
out  as  the  probable  meeting  stage  of  conflicting  hosts  in  times  of 
civil  war,  or  in  an  age  abounding  with  wars  of  reprisal  between  bor¬ 
dering  nations.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  inherent  interest  of 
county-histories,  we  may  mention  that  there  is  hardly  a  deed  of  glory 
on  the  broad  page  of  England’s  annals  which  did  not  vibrate  along 
the  ties  of  association  and  kinship  into  the  very  heart  of  Xottinghaim 
Here  barons  conspired  to  enforce,  and  afterwards  combined  to  deftmd 
the  Great  Charter  ;  and  here  East  Itepford  (lor  two  centuries  excused 
from  sending  representatives  to  Parliament  on  the  ground  of  povertv \ 
became,  from  the  pressure  of  that  same  ])overty,  wo  may  suppose, 
the  stumbling-block  of  Toryism  and  the  cradle  of  Jbdbrm.  Jlcre  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  Edward  111.  found  vent  in  the  seizure  of 
IMortimer,  and  here,  on  “the  highest  pointed  hill,”  Charles  1.  raised 
the  fatal  standard — “  At  which  time  all  the  courtiers  and  spectators 
flung  up  their  caps  and  whooped,  crying  ‘  God  save  King  Charles, 
and  hang  up  the  Eouudheads  !  ’  and  so  whooj)ed  the  King  to  his 
lodgings.”  This  was  royal  indignation  railing  at  the  Commons,  and 
ill  after-years  this  same  castle-yard  rang  to  the  echo  with  a  peojile’s 
curses  against  king  and  lords,  amidst  the  glare  of  the  burning  pile. 
Here  was  the  birth-place  of  men  who  will  be  conspicuous  through  all 
time  —  of  illustrious  judges,  naval  commanders,  military  leaders, 
church  reformers  (Craniner),  safe  pilots  of  the  state  in  stormiest 
times,  historians,  poets,  sculptors,  and  ])aint('rs  enough  to  till  the 
calendar  of  any  other  country  than  England  ;  and  we  feel  only 
bewildered  when  we  attempt  any  classification  either  of  the  great 
events  or  celebrated  men  that  have  shed  lustn*  on  the  town  and 
county  of  Nottingham.  Jn  drawing  J;his  notice  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  work 
to  a  close,  we  are  desirous  of  directing  the  public  attention  to  it  as 
not  only  very  much  superior  to  all  previous  histories  of  Nottingham, 
but  to  the  great  bulk  of  similar  works  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
to  assure  the  author  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  desm’vcd  rather  more 
care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  paging  and  in  the  binding  department, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  costly  appearance,  is  far  from  being  neatly 
finished.  The  printing  is  liighly  cn'ditable  to  provincial  skill,  but 
the  getting-up  of  the  volumes  is  slovenly. 


J'he  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  being  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
Denmark',  including  Schleswig- Holstein  and  the  Danish  Islands ; 
icith  a  Deep  into  Jutland,  and  a  Journey  across  the  Peninsula 
of  Sweden ;  embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting  Points  in 
the  History  of  those  Countries.  Ey  Charles  Henrv  Scott,  Author 
of  “  The  Ealtic,  the  IMack  Sea,  and  the  Crimea.”  London  :  Long¬ 
man.  1856.  P.  387. 

j\In.  Scott  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  entertaining  of  travellers. 
The  method  of  presenting  his  narrative,  which  he  jirescribed  to  him¬ 
self,  is  thus  given  in  his  preface :  “  By  avoiding  minute  notices  of 
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uninterestino:  facts  and  passing  over  trivial  incidents  of  travel _ 

neitlier  indulf^iiiij;  in  lon»jr  descriptions  of  localities,  nor  plun^iier 
deeply  into  statistics — the  author  trusts  that  without  inllictin*;  drv 
details  upon  the  reader,  the  followinj^  j)a"es  will  be  found  to  contain 
nuich  information  on  the  ])resent  state  and  past  history  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  on  their  physical  peculiarities,  and 
on  those  arclueolofjjical  remains  that  form  a  link  between  the  present 
inhabitants  and  the  race  which  existed  in  them  a  thousand  vears 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.”  The  author  has  adhered  to  the  plan 
thus  laid  down,  and  has  consecpiently  produced  a  hij^jhly  instructive 
and  entertaining  volume.  The  style  is  neither  ambitious  nor  slovenlv, 
but  clear,  vivacious,  and  natural ;  and  the  selection  of  subjects  of 
observation  and  research,  and  of  objects  of  interest,  is  so  judicious, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  copious,  as  to  invest  these  pages  with  a 
charm  w  hich  makes  it  an  act  of  self-denial  to  close  them.  One  topic 
alone  on  which,  however,  he  dilates  w  ith  much  candour,  will  give  rise 
to  much  dillerence  of  opinion.  After  alluding  to  the  general 
sobriety  of  the  Danes,  he  compares  their  iuibits  in  this  respect  w  ith 
those  of  the  British  people,  especially  on  Sunday.  He  states  that  thev 
are  much  more  regular  in  their  attendance  on  religious  service  on  tlie 
morning  of  that  day  than  ourselves;  and  after  describing  the  relaxation 
which  is  universally  indulged  in  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  adds  the 
following  rellectionon  this  much-vexed  question:  ‘‘It  is  really  quite 
rt*frt‘shing  to  see  the  contentment  of  these  good  people,  and  to  observe 
how  well  })lcased  they  are  with  such  simple  j)astimes,  and  w  Idle  w  atch- 
ing  their  quiet  enjoyment,  one  doubts  the  w  isdom  of  depriving  a  nation 
of  all  innocent  amusement  on  the  only  day  when  the  hard-working 
classes  can  lind  leisure  for  recreation  w  ithout  pecuniary  loss  and  coii- 
secpient  deprivation  to  their  families.  Kor  can  we  help  contrasting  the 
respectable  appearance,  the  orderly  conduct,  and  becoming  demeanour 
of  these  people  with  the  drunkenness  which  exists  on  the  {Sab¬ 
bath  in  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  etlbrts  are  made  to  prevent  any  departure  on  that  day  from 
rules  which  place  the  most  rigid  restrictions  on  every  s})ecies  of 
amusement.”  ]la})py  will  be  that  community  whose  general  habits 
in  the  observance  of  the  day  shall  be  free  from  Pharisaic  rigour  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  that  laxity  through  w  Inch  they 
must  incur  the  deprivation  of  those  spiritual  advantages  for  which 
it  so  benignly  alVords  the  occasion. 


Sketches  on  Italy:  Its  Last  devolution — Its  Actual  Condition — Its 
Tendcnciss  and  Hopes.  London  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  185G.  Pp.  20G. 

This  volume  lies  under  the  primd  facie  disadvantge  of  anonymous 
publication.  The  accuracy  of  its  statements,  however,  is  vouched  for 
by  the  names  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge, 
who  explain  in  their  introduction  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  name  unhappily  cannot  be  divulged  without  injury  to  himself, 
but  who  is  known  by  all  his  friends  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
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the  history,  polities,  aiul  soeial  condition  of  Italy,  and  also  as  a  man 
ot  hi^h  honour  and  true  Christian  principle.  One  of  its  main  purposes 
is  to  show  that  the  low  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  Italian 
pco[)le  is  dependent  on  the  political  power  of  the  Pope,  lie  <leclares 
that  the  entire  conduct  ot  Pius  1 X.  has  betui  a  deception,  and 
has  only  served  to  conlirm  that  fatal  truth  of  which  the  Italians 
above  all  other  nations  are  condemiual  to  feel  the  conseipiences, 
namely,  “  That  Pa[)acy  and  Liberty  are  two  words  which  comprise 
in  the  smallest  compass  the  greatest  contradiction  in  the  universe; 
and  with  regard  to  politics,  form  the  most  violent  antithesis  tliatcan 
be  uttered.”  The  author’s  description  of  the  pre.sent  condition  of 
Italy  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  author  is  hopeful  of 
Italian  rejijeneration,  basinjj;  his  expectations  on  the  alliance  of 
France  with  Piedmont,  and  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  Kn^lish 
people;  but  in  order  to  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  he  exhorts  his 
countrymen  lirmly  to  “  resist  the  suggestions  of  parties  who  mij^ht 
mislead  them,  and  who,  whatever  their  colour  and  tendency,  wa^e 
(though  with  op[)osite  ends  in  view)  a  deadly  warfare  against  con- 
Btitutional  government,  the  only  government  which  now  at  least  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  well  being  of  Italy.”  The  book  will  be  read  with 
much  ifiterest  by  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
political  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  people  who  walk  in  darkness 
beneath  the  blighting  shadow  of  the  Papacy. 


The  IlerocR ;  or,  Greek  Fair//  Tales  for  my  Children,  lly  the  Itev. 
C.  Kingsley.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  tliis  elegant  volume  we  have  jNFr.  Kingsley  at  his  own  fireside, 
with  his  children  at  his  knees,  listening  to  the  stories  of  Perseus,  the 
Argonauts,  and  Theseus,  as  amplified  by  the  learning  of  the  scholar 
and  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  modified  by  the  wise  ri'servations 
of  tlie  father.  Though  put  forward  as  a  story-book  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  of  cliildren,  and  wt*ll  adapted  to  win  attention  in 
that  capacity,  it  will  not  be  restricted  within  the  circle  of  childhood. 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  female  education,  only  the  dry  bones  of 
the  heathen  mythology  are  exhibited  to  the  pupil,  and  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
book  will  give  vitality  to  personages  whose  names  now'  linger  in  the 
memory  of  many  an  adult  young  lady  only  in  connexion  w  ith 

“The  drill’d  dull  lesson,  forced  dowm  word  by  word.” 

Children  of  both  sexes,  indeed  of  very  mature  growth,  will  find  it  a 
welcome  and  delightful  volume,  for  "the  stories  are  so  many  prose 
poems  w  ith  a  great  deal  more  poetry  in  them,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner,  than  in  many  a  pretentious  volume  of  verse.  “  V'ou  can 
hardly,”  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  “find  a  well  written  book  which  has  not 
in  it  Greek  names,  and  words,  and  proverbs;  you  cannot  walk 
through  a  great  town  without  passing  Greek  buildings;  you  cannot 
go  into  a  well  furnished  room  without  seeing  Greek  statues  and 
ornaments,  even  Greek  patterns  of  furniture  and  paper ;  so  strongly 
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have  these  old  Greeks  left  their  mark  behind  them  upon  this  modem 
world  in  which  we  now  live.  And  as  you  grow  up  and  read  mort' 
and  more,  you  will  find  that  we  owe  to  these  old  Cimk'  the 
bei:innin::s  of  all  our  mathematics  and  neometry — that  is,  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of  the  shapes  of  thinixs,  and  of  the 
for\*es  which  make  thiiii^s  move  and  stand  at  rest ;  and  the  be<jinnin  js 
of  our  geoi^raphy  and  astronomy  ;  and  of  our  laws,  and  freedoin.  and 
politics — that  is,  the  science  how  to  rule  a  country,  and  make  it 
peaceful  and  strong.  And  we  owe  to  thetn,  too,  the  bcjiuniniX  ^.f 
our  lojic — that  is,  the  study  of  words  and  reasouiiux:  and  of  our 
metaphysics — that  is,  the  study  of  our  own  thoughts  and  souls.  And 
last  of  all,  they  made  their  lani^uage  so  beautiful,  that  foreiirners 
used  to  take  to  it  instead  of  their  own ;  and  at  last,  Greek  became 
the  common  lani^uaure  of  educated  people  all  over  the  old  world,  from 
Persia  and  Eixypt  even  to  Spain  and  Britain.  And,  thcrcfv're,  it  was 
that  the  Xew  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  that  it  miiiht  be  read 
and  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  the  Komau  Empire:  so  that, 
next  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Bible  which  the  Jews  handed  down  to  u<. 


we  owe  more  to  these  ( Greeks  than  to  any  people  upon  e:irth."  All 
this  is  true,  and  to  the  present  veneration  it  is  a  truth  which  is 
presented  with  a<lditional  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the  war  now 
liappily  concluded  lay  in  the  very  track  not  mily  of  the  old  Greeks 
themselves,  but  of  those  mytholovical  heroes  of  theirs  of  whom  Mr. 
Kinv>ley  writes  so  pleasantly.  But  is  there  not  more  of  peculiarity 
than  appropriateness  in  the  t**rm  ••Fairy  Tales”  applied  to  stories 
from  tlie  Hellenic  mythoh»i:y  :  It  may  be  that  the  word  ••fairy”  is 
derived  fi\>m  the  *•  Fat;e”  of  antiipiity  ;  that  you  may  deduce  it,  with 
(hisaubon,  from  the  Greek,  and  with  Sir  \V.  C^uselev  from  the 
Hebrew;  but  the  idea  which  it  conveys  to  modern  apprehensi»m>  is 
of  a  very  ditlerent  order  of  heinvs  from  the  deities  and  heroes  o\'  the 
classic  aires.  Even  the  old  translators  applied  it,  if  we  mistake  n»t, 
only  to  the  inferior  deities — the  intellivences  of  the  fields  and  tiroide 
— the  Dryads  and  the  Lares,  the  predecessors  no  d»>ubt  of  the  lairics, 
in  their  haunts  and  otfices,  but  hardly  identical  with  them.  Fairies 
in  popular  belief,  are  a  mediawal  race.  Keats  in  a  correctly 
historical  as  well  as  poetictil  spirit,  has  slated  the  case: — 


Upon  a  liim?  before  the  faery  broods 

Drove  nymph  and  satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 

Before  kiiut  Oberon's  brivht  diadem, 

Seeptre  and  mantle  clasp’d  with  dewy  vcm 

Frighted  aw:iy  the  dryads  and  the  fauns 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip’d  lawns.” 

After  all,  we  make  this  objection  with  due  deference.  So  excellent  a 
schohir  as  Mr.  Kingsley  has  not  written,  we  may  be  sure,  without  a 
reason.  Our  regret  is  that  he  has  not  stated  it.  He  can  scarcely  he 
unaware  that  he  has  set  up  an  obstruction  in  llie  stream  of  current 
opinion.  Mr.  Kingsley  handles  tlie  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  though 
not,  we  must  say,  with  equal  skill.  The  illustrations  to  the  volinne 
are  not  merely  from  designs  of  his  own,  but  appear,  with  one 
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cxooptioii,  to  hiivo  boon  dnwvn  ou  the  wood  bv  bis  own  hand.  Tho 
ttvlinij  ot  the  pvH't  and  ot  tho  artist  art'  ono,  and  tho  iio>i‘;ns  art'  suoh 
as  may  bo  oxpootod  Iroin  an  aoooiuplislu'vl  and  pootioal  imagination, 
hut  tho  oxooution  Ivtrays  tho  amatour  with  tho  oxvvption  to  whioh 
wo  havo  alludod,  tho  trontispiooo,  whioh  was  ovidontlv  put  upon  tho 
wood  by  a  praotised  hand. 


On  Knfozoa  in  the  Human  KiJnty :  icith  an  Hlustrativc  (\uf. 

By  T.  llorbort  Barkor,  31. 1 h, 

Tuts  pamphlet  is  a  papor  tor  whioh  tho  i^old  modal  of  tho  Modio.al 
Sooioty  ot  London  was  awardod  to  tho  author.  W  o  rofor  to  it, 
although  bolongiiiLT  to  a  spooial  branoh  of  soionoo,  on  aooount  I'f  its 
boarin^  upon  a  ilithoult  soiontitio  prv'bh'rn,  whioh  has  boon  most  ui\- 
wisoly  intn>duood  i!\to  tho  arena  of  thooloi:;ioal  oontn>vor'»v ;  vi/.,  tho 
dootrino  ot  spoTitanoous  or  otpiivooal  iTorit'ration.  It  has  bot'u  oon- 
ooivod  by  some,  that  it  animal  life  oould  bo  sliow  ii  to  (>rii^inato  v>thorv\  iso 
than  by  immodiato  dt'soont  froai  a  like  parent  (frv>’n  an  ovum,  a**  it  is 
expressed),  tho  basis  upi'n  whioh  tlu'  belief  in  an  intt'lHiTi'nt  i'roator 
rests  would  ho  overthrown.  It  is  ditlioult  to  see  what  rolatii>n  there 
oan  bo  bt'twoon  tho  promises  and  tho  oonolusit>n  in  suoli  an  ari:[u- 
mont,  but  whether  tho  h>i^io  of  it  I'o  bail  or  ^v>od  tho  pn>‘4ross  ot 
seionoe  has  oomplotely  overthrown  tho  data  on  whioh  it  was  founded. 
W  ith  rospoot  to  the  Lnto/.oa,  or  tho  parasites  whioh  havo  tlu'ir 
abode  within  other  animals,  it  has  now  boon  distinotly  proved  that 
they  are  in  every  ease  developed  from  oerms  taken  witli  tho  food,  or 
otherwise  ontorini::  the  body  from  without.  rhe  t'\|>orimonts  and 
observations  of  manv  inquirers,  whioh  are  briotlv  do>oribod  in  Br. 
Barker's  pamphlet,  liavo  also  demonstrated  tliat  all  tho  various  forms 
of  Kntozoa  belom;:  to  oomparatively  few  distinet  speeios  whioh  un¬ 
dergo  very  remarkable,  and  in  a  soiontitio  point  of  view,  very  intoroNt- 
ini:  motamor[>hosos.  Not  prosumimj;,  n.or  wi.>hinvx,  to  juili^o  tho 
motives  of  anv  man,  wo  yet  oann  *t  forbear  to  roiitark  upon  how  ver\ 
slii^ht  a  basis,  and  w  ith  what  unreasonable  liaste,  I  lie  mo>t  doubitul 
theories  have  bt'on  oreeted  into  arLjumonts  :i‘4ainst  the  truths  ot  reli- 
udon  and  tho  anthoritv  of  revelation.  W'e  may  observe  that  Ih*. 
Barkor  has  broii.;ht  toilet  her  some  evideiieo  to  show  that  tho  u^e  ot 
uneookod  animal  food  is  a  probable  oause  of  Liito/.oie  disease,  and 
that  jiiir’s  liver,  and  tho  brains  of  sheep  and  pii^s  ^to  whieh  wo  may 
add  moist  dark  sugar)  are  siispieious  artieles. 


(ht  Acqiiaintonct*  with  (ioJ.  d'wolvo  Loot  tires,  by  tiohn  How  ard 
Hinton,  31. A.  London:  Houlston  and  Stonoiiian.  Bp. -7.k 

AVr,  are  prepared  to  give  31  r.  Hinton  a  most  hearty  weleomo  a.-^  tho 
author  of  these  loetures.  (.'oiisidering  tho  dillieulty  of  tho  subjeets 
willi  whieii  ho  had  to  grapple,  wo  art'  not  surprist'd  at  his  modest 
hesitation  in  giving  this  volumt*  to  tho  publio.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  havo  boon  sorry  luid  lu'  dt'torniinod  to  withhold  it.  1  ho  im- 
N.s. —  VOL.  XI.  -  ’’ 
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prcst^ion  tliose  lectures  arc  calculated  to  make  is,  we  think,  most 
salutary  and  solemn.  For  ran<j;e  of  tliou^iit,  variety  of  arj^umeut, 
and  closcTiess  of  reasonin<]^,  wo  think  the  present  work  siqxM’ior  to 
any  otluT  production  of  Mr.  Hinton  with  wliich  we  an*  acipiainted. 
l^ut,  thouLi;h  we  meet  our  author  with  so  cordial  a  welcome,  we  must 
take  the  the  liberty  of  ohjirtin^  to  some  things  in  the  volume.  \Vt‘ 
olmvt  to  the  principle  with  which  he  sets  out;  that,  for  the  i^n'at 
doctrine  wlncli  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli^^ion,  natural  or  rt'vealetl, 
vi/..,  the  hein^  of  (Jod  we  have  no  better  evidtuice  than  that  which  is 
ury^cnl  in  favour  of  baj)tismal  rejjjeneration,  namely,  tradition  (p.  2'1). 
We  admit,  with  ^Ir.  Ilinton,  that  most  men  believe*  the  doctrine  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  taught  it  ; — tlnw  have  received  it  through 
the  medium  of  direct  instruction,  as  children  receive  the  rudiments  (»f 
learning.  Ibit  then  we  would  ask,  Why  is  it  taught?  The  answer surelv' 
is,  it  is  taught  because  it  is  true.  It  is  not  true,  because  it  is  taught, 
but  it  is  taught  because  it  is  true :  and,  if  true,  it  must  r(‘st  on  some 
evidence  convincing  to  tbe  mind.  If  there  had  been  no  other  evidence 
than  universal  tradition  ((pierv,  is  it  universal  r)  it  would  long  since 
have  vanislu*d  from  the  earth.  The  llible  begins,  we  admit,  by 
assuming,  and,  theretbre,  without  ])roving,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
existence.  Hut  it  is  not  true  that  it  atfords  no  ])roof  of  the  fact. 
'J'he  subj(‘ct  comes  uj)  occasionally  in  the  Hihle;  and  the  true  evidence 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  pointed  out  by  the  ins[)irt‘d  penmen.  When 
till'  Prophets  would  show  the  irrationality  of  idolatry,  tluw  do  not 
reler  to  tradition,  but  to  the  argument  suggested  to  the  under- 
standing  by  a  contc'inplation  of  the  universe  and  the  human  mind. 
In  short,  they  recognize  the  principle  of  Paley  and  writers  who  have 
followed  the  same  line  of  argunumt.  “  No  man,”  says  our  author, 
‘has  to  infer  it  (the  being  of  (Jod)  from  nature  with  Paley.”  And, 
yet  the  sacred  writers  point  to  that  very  principle  whenever  they 
touch  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ilinton  himself  afterwards,  very  incon¬ 
sistently,  refers  his  readers  to  the  same  source  of  evidence  (p.  l‘J), 
where  lie  says,  “  (Jod  has  made  a  manifestation  of  himself  by  his 
works”  (see  also  p.  12J),  102).  And  he  admits  that  soaicIhitHj  may 
thus  be  h’arnt  of  (Jod,  both  just  and  important.”  Xow  th>it  some- 
thiiKj  is  His  eternal  power  and  (Jodhead — the  very  doctrine  itself  in 
ipiestion.  ddiis  knowledge  of  (Jod  he  afterwanls  says — as  if  afraid 
that  he  had  conceded  too  much — is  too  limited.  AFe  reply  that, 
though  it  does  not  reveal  the  work  of  redemption  and  all  wliich  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  it  reveals  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God — the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating.  He  adds,  ‘’The  evidence 
sup[)lied  by  the  natural  and  providential  world  is  conllicting,  and, 
therefore,  unsatisfactory,  and  itself  reipiiring  an  interpreter.”  The 
Psalmist  did  not  think  so  when  he  said,  “  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works;”  nor  the  inspired  Apostle  when  he  said  “  (Jod  lelt 
Himself  not  without  witness  (among  the  heathen)  sending  them  rain 
Irom  heaven  and  fruittul  seasons,  tilling  their,  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness  ;”  and,  when  pointing  to  these  and  other  evidences  of  the 
same  kind,  he  said,  “Therefore  they  are  without  excuse.”  Hut  if  the 
evidence  was  so  unsatisfactory — -so  dim  and  dubious  as  represented  — 
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surely  tlioy  haif  some  oxeusc.  And  wIhmi  tlio  same  writer  says, 
“  Heeause  that  wIkmi  tlu'y  kiu'w  Gud,  they  j^^lorifii'd  Him  not  as  (lod, 
neither  wen'  thaidvtul,”  he  traces  tlu'ir  eoiiduet,  not  to  tin*  want  ot* 
sutlicient  evidence,  but  to  tlu'  di'pravity  of  human  nature.  lii^ht 
was  come  into  tlie  world  I'ven  tiien  —  thoui;h  not  ('xaetlv  the  ll^ht  of 
lh('  j^ospcl  :  hut  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  li<;ht,  because'^their 
deeds  wt're  evil.  \\  e  take  the  libt'rty  of  point inij;  out  what  w('  (h'cm 
an  ('rror  in  tlu'  reasoniui^  ol  Mr.  II inton,  Ix'causi*  we  think  it  of 
importance.  We  believe  the  old  doctriiu'  of  Paley  to  be  the  true 
view  ol  the  subjt'ct — a  vi('w  steri'otyped  by  the  writi'rs  both  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  ol  the  \('\v.  \av,  iiu'n',  we  bi'lit've  that  its 
abaiulonuieut  would  h'ad,  if  followed  out,  to  the  ovt'rthi'ow  of  n'vchi- 
tion  ;  sec'in"  that  tlu*  laws  of  natun'  and  tin*  int('rruption  of  those'  laws 
in  a  miracle  both  lead  to  the  same  conclusion;  that  is,  tlu'v  suppost* 
a  divine' a^('nt.  It  the  one'  is  iiothin"  the'  e>the'r  is  ne)thinji[ — the*v 
stand  ami  tall  toilet lu'r.  If  the'  risin«i^  e)r  settin^j^  e)f  the'  sun  doe's  ned 
prove  the  bein^  of  a  (lod,  how  e*an  it  be'  preeve'el  hy  a  mirae'h' ?  lle)W 
can  the  less  pre)ve  that  which  the'  ji;re'ate*r  has  faih'el  te)  ])rove' ?  'fhe* 
subje'cts  treate'el  in  this  ve)lume'  arc  the'  folleewiiic: :  “  (Joel  an  Intinite* 
Spirit,”  “(le)el  a  Aie'ce'ssary  Hi'in^j;,”  “  (le)el  a  Soe'ial  Tnity,”  “  (ie>el  an 
1  nte'llii^e'iit  Ih'in^,”  “(Je)el  an  l’aue)tional  He'injj;,”  “  ( >e)d  a  Ve)luntary 
Hein^,”  “  Goel  an  Active  lleini^,”  “  Ge)el  in  (’e)unse'l,”  “  Ge)el  in  (\)n- 
summation,”  “  Ge)el  ne)t  perce'ive'el  by  the'  Se'iise's,”  “  Ge)el  manife'st 
hereafter;”  none  e)f  which  can  he  peruse'el  by  an  intelli^e'nt  re'aeleu* 
without  aelvantaj^e.  The  e)ne  e)u  the  Trinity  is,  te)  our  mind,  the'  me)st 
intercstinji;.  AVe  do  met,  he)we've*r,  approve'  e)f  e)ur  authe)r’s  ne)V('ltie's 
of  lanj^ua^e.  We  think  the  e)hl  ])hrase'ole)«;y  is  nu)re*  e*orre'e't  anel 
more  se*riptural.  1’he*  e‘Xpre'ssie)u  “  Ge)el  a  Se)e*ial  I  riity,”  if  we  eliel 
not  before'hanel  kne)w  its  meaning,  woulel  bo  a  e'omph'te'  j)uz/.le.  We 
must  ceuH'luele  this  notie*e  by  a^^ain  re'commendin^  the'  we)rk  to  the* 
attention  of  our  reaelers  as  wrilte»n  with  gre'at  ability,  anel  animate'd 
by  a  warm  s])irit  of  pie'ty. 


A  Commentary^  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Ejdstlc  to  the 
Jlchrcu's.  By  AlexandeT  S.  Batte'rse)n,  Ministe'r  of  llutcheHe>n- 
town  Tree  Church,  Glasge)W.  Edinburgh:  d\anel  T.  Clark.  18r>(». 

The  commentary  before  us  “is  te)  a  great  extent  the)  substaneje  of 
what  was  addresseel  from  week  tej  we'ek  ”  by  the'  ,'iuthe)r,  te)  his  e)wii 
congregation.  In  Scotlanel,  the  practice  e)t  “  le*e*turing  ”  eluring 
part  of  the  Sabbath,  through  some  be)e)k  e)f  se'ri|)ture',  j)re'vails  almost 
universally.  Without  elese;ending  into  critie*al  nice'tie's,  the  h'cture'r 
expounds  and  applies  successively  every  pe)rtie)n  of  the  be)e)k  unele'r 
consideration.  The  congregatie)n  has  the)  eie)uble  aelvantage*  of  sue*- 
ccssive  teaching,  in  tlui  maune'r  aeiopte*el  by  the  inspire'el  write'rs  in 
the  boe)k  w  hich  forms  the  grounelwe)rk  e)l  the  iVcture's,  anel  e)f  be*e'oming 
more  thoroughly  acejuaiute'el  w  ith  the*  lae*ts  anel  ele)ctrine*s  ol  the)  Bible*, 
than  by  a  continuous  course  e)f  j)re*aching  on  ise)lateel  te'xts.  It  may 
safely  be  allirmed  that  much  of  the  knowledge  ol  religie)U8  Hed)jects 
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SO  generally  difTused  amongst  the  Scotch  people,  is  due  to  this 
practice,  to  \vhich  minister  and  people  have  equally  been  trained. 
From  liis  earliest  youth,  the  hearer  has  had  successively  various  ot' 
the  most  important  books  of  scripture  explained  to  him  in  a  ])()|)ular 
form,  and  yet  often  Avith  all  the  appliances  of  modern  biblical 
research,  directed  by  genuine  piety  and  strong  common  sense,  lie 
becomes  acqiiaintt'd  with  Scripture  doctrine  in  its  connexion  ;  he  is 
instructed  and  edified,  and  many  of  those  duties  which  might  otluT- 
wise  have  not  been  so  prominently  brought  forward,  naturallv 
become,  in  the  course  of  lecturing,  the  theme  of  address.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  Scotch  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  (‘Xj)ected  by  his 
ecclesiastical  examiners,  and  by  the  congregation  before  which  he 
appears,  to  “lecture”  as  well  as  to  preach.  But  while  these  lectures 
are  e(|ually  instructive  and  edifying  to  the  congregation  to  wliieh 
th(‘y  are  addressed,  it  may  be  matter  of  doubt  how  far  they  are 
suitable  to  that  portion  of  the  general  public  which  may  wish  to 
consult  a  regular  commentarv  on  the  book  of  which  tliev  treat. 
Critical  dillleulties  can  of  course  only  have  been  cursorily  I'xaniiiu'd 
— a  uunih(‘r  of  vi'rses  are  often  summed  up — and  tlu'  hoidatory  and 
declamatory  elements  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  as  seriously 
to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  comment.  In  fact,  they  arc*  neillu'r 
conum*ntaries,  strictly  s[)eaking ;  nor  are  they  simply  practical  and 
1‘diiylng  books.  They  are  an  attempt  at  combining  both  I'h'ipi'uts, 
which  can  rarely  prove  successful,  something  aiii  (/vnerU  meant  for  one 
ohj(‘ct  only,  and  useful  only  in  that  sphere — that  of  eongri'gatioual 
instruction  and  edilieation — but  freqm'utly  out  of  plact*,  and  disap- 
j)ointing  in  every  other.  AVe  can  readily  believe  that  if  the  leeturi's, 
by  which,  wi‘  trust,  we  ourselves  have  profited,  and  of  which  the  notes 
seemed  at  the  time  so  valuable,  were  presented  to  us  printed 
extenso,  we  shouhl  feel  as  if  they  were  really  dilferent  from  the* 
iustrucli()us  to  whiclq  under  dilhu’eut  circumstances,  we  had  listened 
with  St)  iniudi  delight.  Mr.  Patterson  is,  we  b(‘li(‘ve,  known  in  the 
ehureh  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  and  in  (Masgow,  as  an  acute 
thiidver,  an  able  and  well  read  tluadogian,  and  a  thoroughly  t'van- 
gelical  iiiinistiM'.  All  these  qualities  a])j)ear  j)rominently  in  his 
“  Exposition  of  llu‘  lCj)istle  to  the  Hebrews.”  ATe  scarcely  wondtT 
that  “friends”  and  “intelligent”  members  of  his  congregation 
should  have  solicited  him  to  publish  what  must  have  proved  sin¬ 
gularly  instructive,  as  delivered  week  by  week  from  the  pulpit.  Air. 
I’aiterson  has  besides  “introduced  a  few  short  critical  discussions, 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  pulj)it.”  J>ut  with  all 
this  we  feel  that  the  work  labours  under  some  of  the  defects  which 


we  have  above'  inelicate'd,  anel  which,  ineleed,  are  almost  necessarily 
incident  to  this  class  of  compositions.  Homing  as  it  eloes  after  the 
elaborate  re'searches  of  Owen,  the  Christian  common-sense  view  of 


that  most  acute  and  eminent  theole)gian,  Calvin,  the  sanctified 
h'arning  of  Bi'iigel,  and  the  inve'stigations  of  Tholuek,  Ebrard,  and 
others,  it  wouhl  have  been  elillicult  ineleed  to  produce  a  work — unh'ss, 
it  were  in  great  measure  a  combinatiejii  of  their  labours — destined 
yet  to  stand  prominently  forward  or  to  supersede  them.  And 
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tlio  Tij)istlo  to  tlio  Hebrews  is  a  portion  of  Scripture  wliicli  pecu¬ 
liarly  invites  and  j^^ivc's  scope  to  tlu'  labours  of  invest it;ators.  Many 
passapfcs  in  it — sueli  as  parts  ot  eliap.  x. — call  for  erit  ieal  aeuinen  and 
theoloi^ieal  learnin*; ;  types  and  typical  persona<j;(‘s  —  esjx'ciallv 
iMi'lehist'dee  in  ebap.  vii.  —  invite  a  more  searebiut;  iiupiiiw  and  <‘Xj>la- 
nation  than  we  have  yt‘t  met  with.  Jbit  whih',  even  from  the  speeinu'n 
before  us,  we  ^atlu'r  that  Mr.  Patterson  ])ossesses  in  h'arnin^,  souud- 
iU'ss  and  aeuiiH'n,  and  many  ot  tlu'  (pialitii^s  of  a  thorouij;h  (“ommen- 
tator,  evt'n  the  lorm  and  origin  of  his  work  pr(‘V(‘nt  thtdrl’nll  display. 
Our  hrau  ideal  of  a  commentary  is  emhodied  in  works  like  those 
ot  Dr.  Alexander  on  Isaiah,  or  of  Olshaust'u,  of  Hen^td,  and  of  (\dvin 
— and  we  are  old-tashioncd  enough  to  avow  it — for  i*aevand  apt  prac¬ 
tical  exposition,  in  the  unrivalled  work  of^j^ood,  old  Matthew  llimry. 
However,  to  any  person  who  wislu's  a  plain,  trustworthy,  practical, 
and  sound  exposition  ol'  tlu*  l‘]pistl(‘  to  tlu*  H(d)rcws — ailhoui;h  not 
one  which  will  (.‘lucidate  its  dilllcultit's,  or  throw  lU'W  Tmht  on  the 
suh)('ct,  we  can  thoroutthly  r(‘c*omm(*nd  Mr.  Patt(‘rson’s  work.  It 
Mill  |)rove  useful  and  edityinit  rt'adinjjj  on  this  j)ortiou  of  Scripture  as 
it  must  have  furnislu'd  instruct ivi*  and  aj)propriate  IccturcM  to  tlu* 


congregation  to  m  IucIi  it  Mas  originally  addressial 


I'he  l^ich  Klui^man  :  the  IJ isfory  of  Ilufh  the  Moahifess.  Hy  Stephen 


11.  dVng,  D.D.  XcM'  York.  With  Prefact*  by  a  Cli*rgymau  of 


the  Church  of  huigland.  Sampson,  Low,  and  Co. 


This  is  a  work  Mhich  btdongs  to  the  class  of  typical  theoloity-  fhe 
author  explores  the  history  of  Jbith  for  the  purpose  of  finding  in  it 
Christ,  and  all  the  doctrin(*s  of  the  (duistian  economy.  Ho  says, 


Christ,  and  all  the  doctrin(*s  of  the  (duistian  economy.  Ho  says, 
(p.  t),)  “  Put  this  blt'sscd  instruction  is  not  pt'tadiar  to  the  hook  of 
ICith.  it  is  to  he  found  t'vcrywlu'n*  in  tlu*  S(Ti|>tun*s  of  tlu*  ( )ld  d\‘sta- 
rnent.  I  hev  are  fall  (f  liisfories  which  art*  intt'udcd  to  lead  your 
minds  and  hearts  It)  the  same  gracious  and  holy  Saviour,  ddioy  all 
testify  of  tdirist  and  of  that  eternal  life  which  is  to  be  found  in  Him 
alt)iu*.  It  must  ever  bt*  your  aim  and  clVort  to  gain  a  knt)wlcdgt*  of 
the  Saviour  frt)m  them  all.  d'o  td)taiu  this  knowh'dge  of  .lt*sus, 
under  the  teaching  t)f  the  Ht)ly  Spirit,  is  Morth  all  tlu*  study  it  may 
cost  you,  and  all  the  time  it  may  lopiirt*.  StM'k  ibr  this  as  an 
invaluable  bh'ssing  Throtiyhoal  your  u'hole  lUhle  try  to  find  the 
Saviour  speakiny  to  you.  Jle  is  everywhere  in  it.  ddit*  same  Sj)irit 
has  written  it  all.”  The  author  subsecjuenlly  n*marks ;  “ddu*()ld 
dVstament  is  a  rich  mine  of  (jospe*!  truth,  d  he  (iosj)el  lies  hidden 
there  in  all  its  fuhu‘ss  and  worth.  The  Saviour  is  to  he  found  under 
all  the  types  and  histories  u'hich  are  there  eontaine.d.  It  is  your 
privilege  to  search  these  Scriptures  for  that  knowledgu;  of  your 
Saviour  which  is  eternal  life.  ddu*se  typ(*s  and  histories  an*  like 
])ictures  of  our  bli*sst*d  Lord  in  the  iliH'i'n'iit  parts  of  tlu*  work  ot  His 
redemption  for  man,  drawn  hy  the  ILdy  Sjiirit  for  man’s  instruction. 
The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  them,  and  thus  full  of  the  knouh'dge  of 
Christ.  Oh,  that  1  could  persuade  my  young  friends  to  scandi  for  this 
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knowleclire  ;  to  feel  and  to  say,  ‘  ITow  I  love  Thy  word!  it  is  dearer 
to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.’  ”  Now  we  know  that  Christ 
is,  in  a  certain  important  sense,  the  sum  and  substance,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  expressed,  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  The  Jlible 
is  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Clirist.  All  the  parts  of  the  former  dispen¬ 
sation  gradually  prepare  the  way  for  the  latter.  The  history  of  the 
f'all  introduces  the  tirst  promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
'Pile  history  of  Abraham  is  the  occasion  of  bringing  in  the  covenant 
of  grace  which  Ood,  through  him,  made  with  all  mankind.  The 
Sinaic  economy  carries  out  tlie  same  general  plan,  and  the  history  of 
Kahab  and  Uuth,  as  Gentile  progenitors  of  our  Saviour,  of  course, 
find  their  ])lace  in  the  sacred  narrative;  while  the  prophets,  one  after 
another,  lead  ns  on  by  the  most  striking  predictions — some  brief  and 
apparently  casual;  some  ample,  eloquent,  and  extended,  to  the  same 
one  grand  event — the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Jlesides  all  this,  we 
are  free  to  admit  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  types,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  lint  these  latter,  we  think,  ought  to  bo 
carefully  ascertained  and  clearly  [)roved ;  if  this  rule  be  neglected,  a 
widimess,  vagueness,  and  latitude  of  interpretation  will  be  generated 
which  can  have  no  good  results.  If  we  want  to  know  what  the 
gospel,  is  we  shall  not  find  it  by  wandering  in  the  wilderiK'ss  of  Old 
T(*stament  history  and  allegories.  We  can  learn  it  only  from  (^brist 
and  1 1  is  Apostles.  The  fatlu'rs  wmv  fond  of  this  hieroglyphical 
mode  of  t(‘aching,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  most  ludicrous  extreme. 
That  ]>artiality  for  the  symbolical  and  recondite  which  we  observe  in 
some  authors,  strikes  us  as  characteristic  of  a  mind  in  which  fancy 
predominates  over  judgment,  and  ingenuity  takes  the  place  of  sound 
argument.  This  sjiecies  of  writing  is  a  sort  of  medium  between 
poetry  and  jU'ose — bilwi'cn  imagination  and  ])hilosophy,  and  satisties 
the  claims  of  neither.  It  yields  not  the  light  and  instruction  of  the 
one,  nor  the  pleasant  dreams  and  enchantments  of  the  other.  To 
thos(‘,  how(‘ver,  who  are  pleased  with  such  a  nu'thod  of  treating 
sacred  subjects,  we  might  recommend  the  ])resent  volume.  One  fact 
is  very  cons])icuous  :  the  work  breathes  a  sjiirit  of  warm  ])iety  and 
devotion.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  minds  capable  of  deriving 
spiritual  improvement  from  productions  of  this  class  ;  to  such  we 
would  eommend  this  little  work,  with  our  best  wishes  for  their 
edification. 


.tnaJi/ficoJ  Concny'ihince  of  the  Hohj  Scriptures ;  or,  the  Tlihle 
presented  under  Distinct  and  Classified  Heads  or  Topics  Edited 
by  John  l']adie,  1 ).!).,  JiTj.l).,  Professor  of  Jliblical  Literature,  &c. 
Grown  Svo.  J’p.  78^'.  London  and  Glasgow  :  Grithn  and  Go. 

A  VEHY  valuable  work  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
that  interesting  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  jiriiuarily  designed, 
the  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  scriptures  are  hen' 
presented  under  forty-two  heads;  the  jiassages  being  ])rinted  at  tull 
It'iigtli.  The  volume  has  at  the  beginuing  an  excellent  synopsis,  and 
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closes  ^vith  Ji  very  full  index,  ^finisfers  and  ])rivate  Christians  will 
liiul  it  ;i  M*ry  useful  auxiliary  in  studyinj^  the  diviiu'  word:  vt‘t  wo 
ajj^iee  with  tlie  t'ditor  when  he  says:  “we  counsel  the  continuous 
consultation  ol  the  scriptures  theiusidves,  and  of  the  V(*rst's  in  their 
oii^iual  couiu‘\iou.  for  tlu're  is  a  living  unity  in  the  Ilible  :unidst 
all  its  tli\iuit\,  and  it  is  with  it  as  with  the  luiiuu'als  of  tlu'  u^lobe, 
which  pri'si'uts  a  more  glorious  ordt'r  in  the  ri'spcctive  pt)sitious  in 
which  nature  h;is  ])laced  them,  than  wht*u  artiliciallv  arraiijjjed  on  the 
bhelves  of  a  cabinet.” 


1  raf/menfa  of  iho  Great  J)iamou(1  set  for  Young  People:  being  a 
I  arietif  of  Aiblresses  to  ('/li/dren.  Hy  the  Ih'v.  .lanu's  lloltoib 
Jl.A.,  Ministm*  ot  St.  Paul’s  h]pisco|>;il  Cluipel,  Kilhurn,  Middl(‘- 
sex.  liondou  :  I laiuiltou,  Adams,  and  Co.  iSolJ.  Pp.  IT)!-. 

A  noon  little  hook  w  ith  a  fanciful  and  nither  obscun*  tith\  “  I’lie 
(ir(*at.  I  diamond”  im'aninn;  the  Bible;  :uid  “ 'I'he  l‘’rau;!m“nts,”  short 
and  simple*  tc'xts,  “se‘t,”  that  is,  illu.'t ratt'd,  in  a  V(‘ry  bt*antiful  :ind 
striking;  maniu‘r  for  tlu*  use*  of  the  younix.  \\  (‘  have*  seldom  iiu't 
w  ith  a  work  bi'tter  adajited  for  tixini^  the*  attent  ion  of  childri'ii  on  thc^ 
truths  of  the  i^^osjiel.  If  addressed  to  a  Sundav-school,  we  should 
exj)e‘ct  that  all  iwes  would  be  iixt'd  on  tin*  speaker.  If  we*  an*  not 
misinformed,  tlu*  author  is  :i  grandson  of  the  most  pojmhir  prt*acher 
of  his  ai^e*,  A\dlliam  Jay,  and  ht^  does  no  discreelit  to  his  anc(*stry. 
Alay  th(*  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  his  labours! 


The,  Nature  of  the  Atonement,,  and  ifa  Jtelafinn  to  the  Pemix^ion  of 

Sins  aitd  Eternal  JAfe.  By  John  Alaclt'od  Campbell.  Cambridge: 

Alacmillau  and  Co.  ISoti. 

A1  u.  Camcuell’s  book  is  devoted  to  tin*  discussion  of  the*  two 
great  (piestions,  What  was  tlu*  nature*  of  tlu*  Atonement?  and  What 
was  it  int(“nd(‘d  to  accomplish?  Its  i‘\t«‘nt,  and  tlu*  eh*ments  which 
gave  to  tlu^  olx'dience  and  suiferings  of  our  Lord  .L*sus  Cliiist, 
their  ])i'culiar  and  inlinite  value,  are  oidy  tn‘at<*d  incid(*ntally.  Mr. 
(kimpluirs  first  chapter  awakeiu'd  hope's  which  we*  deeply  regret 
that  Ik*  has  not  fulfilled.  Very  much  of  the  ft'e'hle  and  worthless 
writing  about  the  Atonem(*nt  which  we*  have*  bt'e'U  tneubleel  with  (d 
late  years  has  cle:irly  arisen  from  inade'epiate  thoughts  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  d'lu*  very  intelligible  and  impoitant  moral  :uul  spiritual 
])heuonK‘na  represented  by  the  phrase;  “conviction  of  sin,”  have 
be(‘u  ovi*rle)okcd  by  the  very  write'rs  wlu)  have*  me>st  loudly  pre)le*ssed 
that  :ill  theoleegy  must  be  constructed  with  a  refcn'uce  not  so  much 
to  tlu*  inti'llectual  as  the  moral  necessities  of  human  nature.  But 
Air.  Campbell  i*ommenc(‘s  tlu*  e*xposition  of  his  tlu*ory  ejf  tlu;  Atoiu*- 
iiu'iit  with  very  uncepiivocal  te*aching  conce  rning  tlu*  regality  of  sin. 
lie  has  evide'utly  known,  (‘xperimentally,  what  he  analy/.e-s  and  de¬ 
scribes  willi  so*  much  power,  “the  feeling  of  simple,  uiupialilu'd 
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guilt.”  He  “cannot  qualify  the  assertion  that  tlie  tostiinonv  of 
scripture  as  to  the  reality  and  guilt  of  sin,  has  a  clear  and*  un¬ 
equivocal  response  in  conscience,  the  recognition  of  wliich  response, 
on  the  sinner’s  ])art,  is  the  proper  attitude  for  his  mind  to  assume 
on  listening  to  and  weighing  tlu*  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.”  —  P  ]•> 
He  says,  that  what  is  retpiired  by  man  is  forgiveness,  not  benevolent 
pity,  and  that  the  Atonement  has  not  only  a  })rospective  rehuHMico 
to  the  good  it  secures  for  the  devout  believer,  but  a  retrospective 
referenc(‘  to  the  evil  from  which  it  is  our  deliverance.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  tirst  chapter  Mr.  C’ampbell  reminds  his  readers  of  the 
signilieant  and  unquestionable  fact,  timt  men  wlu)  have  discovered 
their  guilt  cannot  be  brought  to  trust  God  by  general  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  mercy  ;  no  matter  how  gracious  and  merciful  he  mav 
be,  they  cannot  believe  that  he  will  paidon  their  sin,  and  yet  “they 
art*  found  able  to  believe  in  such  j)ardon,  and  to  receive  the  hope 
of  et(*rnal  life,  when  these  are  presented  to  them  in  conntwion  with 
the  sacrilice  of  himself  by  which  Christ  put  away  sin,  bectmiing  the 
pro|)itiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.” — P.  22.  And  ]\Ir. 
Campbell  has  too  much  penetration  and  good  sense,  and  too  much 
moral  earnestness  to  account  for  this  simply  by  the  very  obvious 
solution,  that  in  Christ’s  death  we  have  a  demonstration  of 
love,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  doubt  and  hesitation  must 
be  overllooded  with  the  joy  of  perfect  trust  and  full-lu'artcMl 
gratitude.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  demonstration  of  love,  but 


“  love  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  doing  anything  gratuitously, 

merely  to  show  its  own  depth . A  man  will  not 

actuallv  lav  down  his  life  merelv  to  show  his  love,  and  without 
there  b(*ing  anvthing  to  render  his  doing  so  necessarv,  in  order  to 


sav(‘  the  life  for  which  lu*  yiidds  up  his  own.”  It  seemed  scarcely 
])ossible  that  after  all  this  ^Ir.  ('ampbell  should  deny  the  doctrine 
of  substitutitui.  AVithout  wishing  to  commit  ourselves  to  all  that 


this  lirst 


cha[)ter  contains,  we  scaretdv  know  where  to  liud  a  more 


thoughtful,  devout,  and  just  statement  of  the  suhj(‘ctivt‘  ri'asoiis 
that  make  an  Atonement  necessarv.  AVe  are  quite  at  a  loss,  how- 
(‘ver,  to  uiulerstand  how  Mr.  Campbell  harmonizes  the  beginning 
of  his  book  with  the  middle  and  the  end  of  it.  'fhe  theorv  with 


which  this  really  able  and 
briidlv  stated.  Gur  Lord 


earnest  man  is  satistied,  may  be  very 
desus  Christ — belief  in  whose  divinity 


is  justly  slated  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  if  all  the  sj)rings  of  our 
sjurilual  life  arc  in  him — came  into  the  world  to  accomplish  a  two¬ 
fold  work  ;  to  deal  with  us  on  God’s  behalf,  and  to  deal  with  (iod 
on  our  behalf.  He  reveals  to  us  God’s  fatherhood,  not  mc'rely  by 
his  teaching,  but  by  his  own  perfect  submission  to  his  Lather’s  will, 
and  unfaltering  trust  in  his  Father’s  love.  All  the  varied  experi<‘nce 
i»f  his  earthly  life  only  j)rovt‘d  his  absolute  self-renunciation  in  the 
presenct*  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Jn  the  last  words  of  Jesus, 
**  Into  thy  hands,  O  Father,  J  commeiul  my  spirit.”  ^Ir.  Campbell 
p(‘i\*(‘ives  Christ  “realizing  the  nakedness  of  simple  being,  stri[>ped 
ot  all  possession  but  what  is  possessed  in  the  heart  of  the  Father. 
. It  is  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  form  of  that  ex- 
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]icriciuv,  ‘  I  am  not  alone,  for  tlie  Father  is  with  me.’  It  takes 
away  creation  and  leaves  hut  (Jod.”  In  this  revelation  of  tJod’s 
tatherhood,  Fhrist  reveals  to  the  guilty  race  the  foundation  of  tlieir 
hope  of  forgiveness  and  s])iritual  rt'seue.  We  must  trust  not  in 
C’hrist’s  ol)(‘dienee,  sullt'rinj^s,  and  death,  hut  in  the  fatherhood  of 
(lod,  which  (  hrist  rt'vealed.  Hut  C  hrist  deals  with  (Jo»l  on  tuir 
l»(‘half;  but  hou\  aeeordini^:  to  'Mr.  FampbeU’s  theory,  \\v  have  some 
dillleulty  in  savins;.  1 1(‘ shrinks  with  uueont rollabh'  revulsion  from 
the  idea  of  vieariousni‘ss  ;  he  (hmies,  in  the  broadest  and  stron^(‘st 
terms,  that  the  sutlerini;s  of  Christ  wen*  j)enal  ;  and  yi't,  at  times, 
he  app(‘ars  to  i^rant  almost  all  that  would  be  asked  for  bv  most  of 
those  whose  views  he  eritieizi's  and  eondi*mns:  suc*h  admissions  an*, 
liowever,  slij^ht  and  casual.  His  j)rominent  idea  is  that  Christ  mad(* 
an  expiation  for  our  sins  by  eoutessinu[  them  in  ‘our  naiiu*;  that  ho 
apjx'ared  bt'fon*  (Jod  with  infinite*  sorrow  b(*eaus(*  of  the  trans- 
j^ressions  ot  the  human  race;  and  that  sorrow  for  sin  is  a  truer, 
hit;h(*r  atonement  than  tlu*  endiiranee  of  its  p(*naltv.  'I'lu'n*  is  verv 
much  in  this  which  we  unfei^niedly  admin*  and  cordially  b(*li(‘ve.  It 
is  d(*(*ply  touehin*;  to  look  on  tlu*  liord  Jesus,  our  (*hh‘r  Hrother, 
bowed  to  the  dust  bi‘fon*  (Jod  in  sorrow  for  our  transj^ressions. 
“  4\'mptt‘d  in  all  points  like  as  we*  are*,  ye't  without  sin,”  he  ele>e‘s 
not  n'fuse*  to  e*all  us  bn‘thn‘n  ;  he*  stands  be'fon*  (Jod  in  e)ur  name*, 
he  art-brokem  with  i^ried*  bi'cause*  e)f  e)ur  wie*k(‘dne*ss,  aekuowl(*d^ing 
the*  justie'e*  of’  (Jod’s  aniije'r  ajj^ainst  sin,  “  naa'ivini^  the*  full  appre- 
he'nsion  and  re'alizat ion  of  that  wi*ath,  as  well  as  of  that  sin  against 
which  it  e*e)uies  forth,  info  his  se)ul  and  spirit,  into  the*  bosom  e»f  the^ 
divine  humanity,  and  so  r(*e*eivin;j;  if,  he  responds  to  it  with  a  pe*rfee*t 
ix'sponse,  a  n'sponse*  from  the*  eh'pths  e)f  that  divine*  humanity,  and 
in  that  perfect  response  he  ahsorhs  it^ — I*.  Jdo.  We*  wish  Mr.  (’amp- 
bedl  hael  wrifte'U  me)re*  habitually  in  the>  mood  in  whie*h  he*  wrote 
this  semtenie-e*  ;  ne)f,  howe*ve‘r,  that  we  think  e‘ve*n  this  anythiiii;  like 
an  ade*epiate  re‘[)re*se‘ulat ieen  e)t*  what  the*  work  ed‘  Christ  re'ally  was 
anel  is.  We*  have*  alreauly  saiel  that  the*  pemal  eharae'te'r  e»t’  the*  sufler- 
in«;s  eef  C'hrist  is  strem^ly  ehnneal.  Christ  is  eh'clare'el  to  be*  a 
‘‘ propit iatie)n  fbi*  e)ur  sins,”  be'e-aiise  he*  e‘nable*s  us  te)  e)ve*re*e)ine*  thenn 
ami  te)  ke*e'p  (Jeul's  e-e)mnianelme'nts.  He  make*s  re'e*e)ne*ilial ie)n  for 
the*  sins  eef  the*  j)ee)ple*  ”  be*eause*  “he  sne*e‘onrs  us  wheni  we*  are 
tem[)te*el.”  “  lve‘e*e)ne*iliat ie)n  for  eeur  sins  is  the*  ministe'i’inj;  to  us  a 
])re*se“iit  lu'lp,  aeee)reliii!^  te)  e)ur  spiritual  lUM'el.”- — I*.  IbS.  Anel  if 
the  inte‘rj)ref at ie)n  of  tlu'se  twe)  e‘\pre*ssie)ns  e*e)nnnenels  itself  to  the* 
reaeler,  “  he  w  ill  be*  ])re‘pareei  te)  re*eeive  a  ee)rre‘s[)onelini;  infe'rpre*- 
tation  of  the*  e‘\j)re‘Ssie)n  ‘  pe'ae’e*  ’  as  applie*el  to  Christ,  whem  he 
is  said  te)  be)  ‘  e)ur  j)e‘ae*e*.’ ”  Air.  Camj)bell  thinks  this  re’fe*rs 
not  merely  to  the*  re'ee)ue*iliat ion  betwe*e*n  .Ie*w  anel  (lemtile*,  the 
breakini)^  ele)wn  e)t  “the*  mieielle*  wall  of  partitie)n,  but  to  the)  re*- 
storatie)!!  e)f  the*  soul  e)t*  man  to  (Je)el,  by  the*  removal  e)f  what  ke*pl 
the  soul  spirituallv  at  a  elistanee  from  him.  I)iHie*ult  as  Mr.  (  amp- 
bell  must  liave  fe)unel  it  te)  make  the  passaj^e's  just  epiofeal  fit  inte) 
his  the*e)rv,  we?  we)nde‘r  he)W  he?  w’ouhl  eleal  with  the)se*  te*xts  that  te*ll 
us  that  Christ  “bore*  our  sins,”  the  meaning  of  which  derlaration 
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is  rcMTioved  beyond  the  reach  of  question  hy  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  same  expression  in  such  passages  as  “  the  son  shall  not  hear 
the  iniquity  of  his  father,”  ‘Mie  is  guilty,  and  sliall  hear  his  iniquity;” 
we  wonder  how  he  explains  Christ’s  being  “made  a  ransom  for  us,” 
and  a  sin-olfering.”  The  trutli  is,  that  througliout  the  hook  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  man’s  moral  recjuirements.  AVe  think,  however,  that 
if  the  teaching  of  his  first  chapter  had  more  ])erinanently  and  ])ower- 
fnlly  controlled  him,  that  ^\i\  Campbell  would  have  hemi  led  even 
from  the  moral  ])henomena  which  he  states  and  analyzes  with  so 
much  power,  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  held  by 
most  evangt'lical  churches.  AVe  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  say 
what  we  had  intemh'd  upon  the  three  chapters  in  which  the  themes 
of  Jiiither,  of  Calvinism,  as  represented  by  Owen  and  Edwards,  ami 
of  the  modilied  Calvinism,  represented  by  Payne,  AVardlaw,  and 
Pye  Smith,  are  stated  and  criticized.  The  historical  introduction 
must  only  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  develojunent  of  the 
author’s  own  theory,  or  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  omit- 
tiu"  all  notice  of  some  of  the  most  vijiorous  controversies  about 

o  O 


the  Atonement,  and  some  of  the  most  important  modifications  of 
the  doctrine.  The  (jidd  2)ro  quo  tht'orv  of  Anstdm,  the  accept ihition 
tht'ory  of  J>un  Scotus,  the  modilication  of  Calvinism  in  Prance, 
rt‘presented  by  Cameron  and  Amyrant,  receive  no  notice.  fheii 
the  j)ernicious  inllueuce  of  (1  rot  ins  is  v(‘ry  sliglitly,  if  at  all,  nderred 
to;  the  doctrine  of  r(*ctoral  justice,  however,  being  satisfied  in  the 
Atonement,  and  that  Christ  suffered,  not  because  it  was  riqlit  that 
the  eternal  connexion  between  sin  and  suffering  should  b(‘  maiu- 
taimul,  but  because  it  was  “  for  the  good  of  the  universe,”  is  keenly 
criticized,  and  shown  to  be  a  hollow,  worthless  thing.  AVhen  the 
heart  of  a  sinm'r  is  filled  with  horror  by  the  fear  of  hell,  his  alarm 
is  not  awakemal  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  “for  the  good  of  the 
universe”  that  he  should  suffer,  but  by  the  stern  voice  of  conscience, 
which  tells  him  that  sin  is  in  itself  a  damnable  thing  ;  and  that  even 
if  there  was  no  universe  it  must  be  cursed.  The  Atonement  is  not 
merely  a  symbolical  declaration  of  (jiod’s  intention  not  to  suffer 
sin  to  go  unj)unished,  but  it  actually  exhibits,  though  in  a  graiuler 
and  more  awful  form,  the  operation  of  the  same  moral  necessities 
that  have  filled  the  devil  anil  his  angels  with  misery  and  despair.  \\  e 
wish  Air.  Campbell  had  written  with  a  little  more  care.  {Sometimes 
the  awkwardness  of  the  style,  and  the  superfluous  repetitions  make 
the  reader’s  work  very  wearisome.  I’liere  is  verv  much  in  the  work 

#  A  • 

that  cannot  be  read  without  profit ;  and  we  lay  it  down  regretting 
that  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  so  much  from  the  conclusions,  on  such 
a  subject,  of  a  good  and  thoughtful  man. 


Select  JVorkft  of  Thomas  ('halmcrs,  D.D.y  LL.D,^  ATds.  A  TI.  and 
AM  11.;  or,  Institutes  of  7'heoJoqi/,  A^ols.  1.  and  JI.  J*p.  002  and 
5S2.  Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co.  1850. 

AV  E  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  the  progress  of  the  cheap 
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ropublieatioii  of  tlio  works  of  tliis  t'lninoiii  tliooloi^iMii,  tlio  p^roatcat 
beiiolactor  ot  bis  iiatlvo  country,  and  one  of  the  brightest  luiniuarics 
of  the  Christian  Cluirch,  in  modern  times. 


The  Pictorial  IPihle ;  heliif/  the  Old  atid  y'eic  Tcstamejifsi,  aecordivq 
to  the  Authorized  Version,  illustrated  irith  Steel  Kinjraviiigs  and 
man//  hundred  ll'ood-Ciits,  with  Ori/jinal  Sotes,  Itv  dohn 

Kitto,  D.l).,  y.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes, 
based  on  the  Discoveries  of  Recent  'rravt'lh'rs.  In  Four  Volumes. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  AV.  and  R.  Chambers.  1S5(). 

ITavino,  in  onr  last  number,  given  so  copious  a  notice  of  Dr.  Kitto’s 
Life  and  Writings,  we  are  not  now  going  to  (mlarge  on  the  mi'rits 
of  the  “  Pictorial  Bible,”  "W  e  simple  wish  to  point  out  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  edition  in  ])rocess  of  publication  by  the  .Messrs. 
Chambers.  AVe  have' com panal  it  atti'nt ividy  with  the  former  eilition, 
and  find  it  in  no  respect  inferior,  whih*  in  seviu’al  points  it  has  de¬ 
cidedly  the  advantage,  d’lu'  boialer  round  (‘ach  page  is  wry  pl(‘asant 
to  the  eye;  the  wood-cuts,  though  wo  pn*sume  from  tlu‘  same 
blocks,  have  been  worked  oil’  in  a  sujx'rior  manner  to  those*  in 
the  former  impression.  Here  and  there*  lai!-pi('(*(*s  and  vignedtes 
have  be'e'ii  aelded,  whicli  are  ve'ry  e)rname*ntal.  I'or  the  map  e)f 
Ancient  I'^gypt,  in  \  ol.  I.  (oiaginally  eh'sigm'd  for  anothe*r  work),  is 
siibstitute'el  a  much  ineuv  suitable  enu*  e)f  l^gypt  and  the*  Ik'iiinsuhi 
of  Sinai.  In  the?  se*cond  volume  are  two  maps,  not  be'fort?  give‘n : 
one  of  the  countrie*s  mentle)ned  in  the*  Bible*;  the*  e)th(‘r  e)f  (’anaan, 
as  diviele*d  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Dr.  Kitteiks  note's  have*  b(*e*n, 
very  properly,  le*ft  in  their  inte*grity,  hut  e'ach  volume  has  a  valuable.* 
appenelix,  eiid>oelying  the*  rese*arche's  e)f  Layarel,  L(*j)sius,  anel  othe*r 
oriental  trave*]le*rs.  We  can  only  r(*|)('at  the*  opinion  we*  have*  alre*ady 
given,  that  l’e)r  all  e*lasse*s,  hut  me)re*  e*sj)ecially  for  e*elucate‘el  yemng 
j)erse)ns,  we  kne)W  no  we)rks  ce)mj)ai’abh*  tee  the*  “  Pie*re)rial  Bible*”  anei 
the  ‘‘  Daily  Bible*  Illustrations,”  t’e)r  she*ehiing  a  light.  e)n  the*  e*e)nte*nts 
of  the  Sae*reel  Nhdume,  and  impressing  the*m  with  a  sense  of  its 
inexpressible  value. 


ikbiflu  of  lljc  IllontI). 


The  I^estoratiox  of  Peace  has  liuorr.irr  in  its  train  the 

rSUAIi  Si;CCESSle)N  of  festive  l)ENroNSTRATie)NS,  MINeJI.KI)  WITH 
THE  DISCORDANT  EXPRESSIONS  OF  DISSATISFACTION  AND  UEl'Re>ACII. 

A  general  day  of  d'hanksgiving  was  appointe*el,  but  as  Sunelay  w'as 
the  elav  fixeel  for  this  cele*bratie)n,  no  sacrifie*es  eel  the  material  in¬ 
terests  of  se)ciety  were  involvcel.  ^fliis  was  at  hast  a  che*aj)  me)ele! 
of  performing  a  public  eluty.  The  e)ccasion  dre*w  forth,  as  usual, 
a  prayer  from  the  Archbishop  e>f  Canterbury,  which  contained  the 
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scantiest  Infusion  of  cvanp^olical  sentiment,  if  indeed,  it  eontained 
any  at  all.  Hut  Avliere  the  colours  exhibited  hy  the  anta^^onistic 
]>arties  in  the  church  are  so  various,  it  seems  the  almost  com|uils()rv 
policy  of  an  archbishop  to  display  a  neutral  tint.  Thanlvful  as  w’e 
are  for  j)eace,  we  cannot  think  that  its  terms,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  this  country  are  concerned,  are  such  as  the  ecpiity  of  the  case 
demanded.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  S])irit  of  the  a^e  ;  and  the 
most  enlightened  parties  to  the  treaty  incur,  as  usual,  heavy  material 
sacrifices  in  the  maintenance  of  those  great  principles,  which,  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  are  ns  music  to  the  deaf.  It  has  seemed  tit 
to  the  govi'riunent  to  expend,  in  honour  of  this  occasion,  ;€20,(HX) 
in  exhibitions  of  tireworks.  AVe  must  confess  ourselves  hut  little 
alive  to  the  value  of  such  demonstrations,  and  we  think  the  money 
might  have  been  far  better  expended,  even  had  the  treaty  been  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  peace-breaker  had  paid  the  costs  of  the  war,  in 
luMuditting  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
this  disastrous  struggle.  ICxpensive  monuments  to  the  nuMuory  of 
thos('  who  have  died,  in  a  great  measure  through  ollicial  neglect  and 
incaj>aci1y,  are  melancholy  memorials,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
W(‘  cannot  hut  regard  such  a  demonstration  as  a  wasteful  extravagance, 
for  the  glorification  of  generals  who  have  been  proved,  by  evidence 
bidbre  the  (himean  cotnmission,  to  have  been  singularly  remiss  and 
incapahh',  and  of  a  civil  administration  at  home  so  defective  in  all 
its  arrangejnents  as  to  call  for  radical  reform.  ]f  that  demand  for 
nd’orm  meeds  with  a  firm  response  trom  the  British  legislature,  the 
enormous  expense  of  human  life  and  of  the  national  tn'asure, 
melancholy  as  it  is,  will  not  have  been  incurred  in  vain. 

Tin:  Motion  or  Alii.  AViiiTrsioE,  inculpating  the  Oovehn- 

MENT  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  FaLL  OF  I\ARS,  WAS  EE.IECTEI)  RY 
AN  IMMENSE  M  A.IORITV  OF  THE  II  OUSE  OF  COMMONS.  Mr.  AVhitc- 


side  s))()ke  for  four  hours,  with  great  animation.  Sir  I>.  Lytton, 
Lord  »Iohn  ILissell,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  distinguished  themselves 
in  tin*  debate,  tin*  motion  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  vote  of  want  of 


confidence  in  ministers,  it  was  defeated  by  the  decisive  majority 
of  803  against  10().  The  censure  of  the  public  seems  to  fall 
unanimously  on  JiOrd  Stratford  de  Kedclitfe,  whose  total  neglect  of 


upwards  of  seventy  despatches  from  (leneral  AV’illiams, — and  those 
of  the  most  urgent  kind, — constitutes  an  anomaly  in  the  entire 
history  of  British  diplomacy.  The  evidence  on  this  important  case 
is  thus  succinctly  summed  up  by  the  Timm: — ‘‘The  opinion  of  all 
thinking  men  who  have  bestowed  any  degree  of  attention  upon  the 
]iapers  connected  with  Kars  has  been  throughout,  that  to  liord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Kedclitle’s  private  animosity  and  petulant  impati(“nce  of 
control,  the  fall  of  Kars  must  he  mainlv  attributed.  !N(‘ither  Air. 


AVhiteside,  with  his  vast  powers  of  protraeted  speech,  nor  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  with  his  elegant  rhetoric,  nor  Air.  Disraeli,  with  his 
pungent  sallies,  could  convince  the  House  that  the  Cjucen's  Alinis- 
ters  in  London  are  responsible  for  this  most  calamitous  incident. 
With  no  particular  anxiety  to  defend  the  acts  of  the  administration 
throughout  the  late  war— and  we  think  we  have  proved  ourselves 
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rein  ark  ably  clear  from  all  such  prepossessions — we  are  bound  to 
declare  that  Lord  Clarendon  and  bis  colleagues  aj)pcar  to  have  done 
their  best  to  carry  relief  to  the  beleaguered  city.  All  their  re¬ 
monstrances  with  the  military  leaders  at  the  seat  of  war  were  met 
with  an  answer  which  it  was  impossible  to  controvert.  They  were 
told,  in  rejdy  to  all  their  importunities,  that  the  caplun' of  Si‘has- 
topal  miu;ht  be  imperilled  by  any  diminution  of  the  bcsiefj^ini^  force. 
To  divert  any  force  from  the  Crimea  was  to  weaken  the  cliances  of 
success.  As  it  has  turned  out,  the  generals  were  mistaken  on  this 
point,  as  they  were  mistaken  upon  a  goj)d  many  others;  but  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  had  he  been  in  the  place 
of  Lord  l*alm(‘rston  or  Jjord  Clarendon — had  he  been  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  decision  u|)on  so  momentous  a  point,  he  would 
have  dared  to  disregard  the  reipiisitions  of  the  leaders  in  tin*  Crimea. 
If  there  be  any  man  who  can  conscientiously  say  that  at  the  time, 
and  with  such  means  of  intbrmation  as  then  t‘xisted,  he  would  hav(‘ 
done  this,  we  admire  his  audacity  rather  than  envy  his  jmlgimmt.” 

Mu.  Lkkrklev,  Tin:  Me m iu:ii  for  Bristol,  has  aoain  rroimjht 

FORWARD  Ills  ANNUAL  MOTION  IN  FAVOI  R  OF  TIIK  R ALLOT  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  COLLECTINO  THE  SFFFRAOES  OF  CONSTITUENCIES  FOR 
REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  lIoUSE  OF  (\)MMONS. —  \o  HCW  argU  IIKMlt  S 
were  introduced  by  tlu*  honourable  member,  (‘xccjit  those  which  arose 
out  of  recent  elections  in  which  bribeiw  and  intimidation  W(*rt*  noto¬ 
rious  to  all  except  a  committee  of  the  House  ol*  C'ommons.  1 1  is 
s[)eech  was  sarcastic  and  hitting,  but  the  11  oust*  responded  to  it  hut 
feebly,  and  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  which  showed  that 
honourable  mcmlx'rs  are  indisjioscd  t«)  ent(‘rtain  the  subject. 

Another  attack  on  the  .Ministry  was  made  on  the  2‘Jnd  in 
THE  lIoi'SE  OF  Lords  ry  Lord  Colchester,  who  movi*d  a  scries  of 
resolutions,  condemning  the  article  of  the  convemtion  appended  to  the 
Tn‘alv  of  Baris,  by  which  a  change  has  beim  elfcctcd  in  tin*  maritiim* 
law  of  Lngland  without  previous  ri'h'rcnce  to  tin*  L(*gislat ure.  'The 
declaration  laid  down  four  princij)les;  it  was  chii'lly  to  tin*  second  of 
tiiese  that  he  wished  to  draw  tlie  attt*ntion  of  tin*  llousi*;  it  stat(*d 
that  a  neutral  Hag  should  henceforth  cover  an  (*n(*my’s  goods  uidt‘ss 
they  were  contraband  of  war.  This  was  a  surrender  of  an  important 
right,  which  this  country  had  always  [)oss(*ssed  ;  In*  cit(*d  the  ancit*nt 
authorities  by  which  this  right  has  been  d(‘clari*d  part  of  int(*rnational 
law;  and  stated  the  periods  and  occasions  w  hen  tin*  right  had  been 
asserted  bv  the  English  (iovernun*nt.  It  had  iu)w  b(*eu  ahainh)ned 
ill  a  negotiation  of  eight  days  only  ;  and  the  (pn*stion  was  whi*ther  a 
minister  could  so  sign  away  a  portion  of  the  law  of  tin;  land.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  the  h*ailer  of  the  opposition,  and  in  a  most 
ingenious  but* sophistical  speech  charged  the  (lov(*rnment  with  the 
surrender  of  an  im])ortant  imperial  right.  The  (pn*stiou  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length,  and  issued  in  the  justitication  of  the  ministry 
by  a  satisfactory  majority. 

Within  the  last  month  a  rill  to  amend  the  Oath  of  Ailiu- 

RATION  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  lIoUSE  OF  CoMMONS. 

'I'his  measure  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  no  heir  of  the  House  of 
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Stuart  is  now  in  cxist<uioo.  It  enacts  a  declaration  on  oath  that  the 
nieiul>er  shall  do  nothinpr  to  contravene  the  Protestant  succession 
as  settled  hv  ])ast  acts,  and  distinctly  provides  for  the  Protestantism 
of  every  individual  who  may  be  heir  to  the  crown  of  the  Pritish 
realm.  It  provides  at  the  same  time  for  the  validity  of  a  soleimi 
ailirmatioii  on  the  part  of  Quakers  and  ’Moravian  brethren.  The 
words  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian”  are  intentionallv  omitted, 
thus  allowiin;  Jews  to  take  their  oaths  and  their  seat  in  Parliament. 
This  nu'asnre  is  obviously  intended  to  introduce  by  a  side  wind 
members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  seats  in  the  legislature.  It 
was  carri(‘d  by  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
liow  it  will  fare  in  the  House  of  Jjords  remains  to  be  seen. 

TiIK  \V1I0I.E  COrNTHY'  HAS  HEEN  EXCITED  WITHIN  THE  EAST 


MONTH  RV  ONE  OF  THOSE  (WSES  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  AN  EPOCH  IN 
THE  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  THIS  AC.E.  —  Wc  refer  to  the 
trial  of  William  Palmer,  upon  three  indictments,  for  murder  hy 
poisoninii^,  on  tin' lirst  of  which  only  he  has  been  tried;  namely,  for 
the  murder  of  James  Parsons  Cook.  On  this  charge  the  jury  have 
found  him  "uilty,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Campbell)  has 
s«'ut(‘need  him  to  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pro  into  the  particulars  of 
this  h('art-sickeninp;  case;  but  it  is  important  to  state  that  there  never 
was  so  impressive  a  lesson  taught  to  the  whole  population  of  this 
<*ountry  upon  the  vice  of  p;amblinnr.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
prevails  friuu  th(‘  hii^lu'st  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  and 
that,  in  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society,  it  leads  to  forp;ery,  theft, 
and  wholesale  murder.  There  is  no  vice  more  ditlicult  of  cure.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  th(i  community  atlarp^eif  the  fate  of  this  WTctched  man 
shall  withdraw  them  from  those  habits  which,  in  the  haste  to  get  rich, 
lead  them  step  by  step  to  the  edge  of  that  awful  precipice  over  which 
this  miserable  culprit  has  fallen. 
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